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. La Démonomanie des Sorciers. Par JEAN Bopin. Paris: 
1580. 

. Demonologie. By James VI. London: 1617. 

. Religio Medici. By Sir THomas Browne. 1642. 

. Sadducismus Triumphatus. By JosepH Guanvin, D.D. 
1661. 

. Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft. By JoHN WexsteR, 
M.D. 1677. 

. Le Monde Enehanté. Par BALTHASAR BEKKER, docteur en 
Théologie et pasteur& Amsterdam. Traduit du Hollandois. 
A Amsterdam: 1694. 


( PTIMISM is so pleasant a medium through which to con- 
teniplate all the strange phenomena and facts of the past 
and the present world—the assurance that everything is for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds, is so easy a way of 
explaining the constitution and reason of the moral order of 
events—that the favour which so convenient a subterfuge has 
always found with self-complacent orthodoxy perhaps ought not 
to excite wonder. To say nothing, however, of its transparent 
falsity in regard to the surruunding condition of things, for the 
philosophical historian it is apt to be something more than a 
worthless fiction. According to its principles legitimately carried 
out, all progress, social, political, and religious, ought to be a 
matter of indifference, if not an actual impiety. Any attempt 
at a science of history, deducible from the lessons of the 
past, becomes at once supererogatory and impertinent. The 
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orthodox systems of philosophy and history so-called show very 
much of this mischievous, as we shall take leave to call it, etdolon 
of Optimism, and our historical text-hooks, used in the public 
_ schools and elsewhere, do the same. How much, we wonder, 
exceptiug what is already sufficiently obvious and trite, of 
the history of fanatical superstition, its causes and results, is 
likely to be learned, for instance, from our ordinary educational 


authorities. The horrors of the suffering inflicted by a Diodletian - 


- or Mary I., appealing as much to religious predilection as to any 
profounder sentiments of humanity, are indeed insisted on with 
proper emphasis; but what of those éven yet more. barbarous 
and degrading, if not more pernicious, scenes in which the-Chris- 
tians have immeasurably surpassed the pagans, and in which 
Catholics and Protestants have vied one with the other with pretty 
nearly equal ferocity? We may very safely hazard the assertion 
that for all that is to be found on the subject ‘in ordinary his- 
torical manuals, and even in more pretentious volumes, notwith- 
standing the vast influence diabolism has exercised upon-the life 
and thought of modern Europe, and the incredible terrorism of 
which it was the cause, we might be perfectly ignorant that 
there once existed a monstrously developed demonological creed, 
or at all events, that it was once something more than a harmless 
theological speculation, as it is or would be at present. Were it not 
that barely two hundred years have passed away since the criminal 
tribunals of Europe were continually occupied in sending to the 
rack and the stake the wretched victims of a creed that taught 
the possibility, or rather actual fact, of spiritual and human cor- 
porea] intercourse—this fearful fact, might be supposed to belong 
to the region of myth. That Anglican divines in the seven- 
teenth century maintained the solemn obligation of holding that 
creed, that such was the intense vitality of it that the pretended 
criminals were liable to be judicially put to death up to the end 
of the first quarter of the last century in this country, and that 
our lasi legislative sanction of the popular faith was not cancelled 
until some way on in the present century—might, indeed, be 
thought to be yet more entirely mythical. 

The general acquaintance with the subject is derived, for the 
most part, from the nursery and other equally instructive and 
satisfactory sources. When an exposure of the fashionable 
Spiritualism or Spiritism (as the present phrase goes), or of a 
grosser form than usual of the genuine vulgar witchcraft of the 
Devonshire type, possibly recalls the old superstition, the idea is, 
as a consequence, suggestive of mere grotesqueness and ab- 
surdity, rather than of intense horrible suffering. It is sugges- 
tive of old and withered hags riding on brooms rather than of 
racks, tortures, and fires; or what, in innumerable cases, may 
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have been more agonizing than even the extremities of bodily 
pain, the mental torture endured. by sensitive natures submitted 
to the most degrading insults possible to be conceived. Fearful 
as have been the effects of Catholic intolerance, and disastrous’ 
as has been intersectarian persecution, from the age of Constan- 
tine downwards, in point of horrible brutality they fall far below 
the atrocities of the witch-creed. 

So entirely different is the tone of thought and feeling of the 
educated world of to-day, so different an atmosphere, political ” 
and religious, do we breathe from that of the past that, with a 
sufficient ‘historical: knowledge, it is not easy to conceive very 
definitely of any recent age in which people could be burnt alive 
for any religious or speculative offence: much less for so primd | 
facie absurd and impossible a crime as that of witchcraft: Nine- 
teenth-century superstition, in its results at least, happily differs 
widely from the seventeenth. Now, instead of the stake, the 
utmost that Mr. Home and the modern Spiritualists have to 
fear is a possible civil action, with a possible amount of damage 
to their purse or their reputation. Zhen the criminal courts 
took immediate cognizance of a crime that far surpassed in 
magnitude and deserved: far greater expiation than the mere 
human crimes of murder and violence. If it be objected by the 
Panglosses and Squares of philosophy that to drag to the light 
the past atrocities of superstition, cruelty, and iniquity, is use- 
lessly to revive unpleasant recollections, we are inclined to 
repeat Voltaire’s indignant reply. It is the fashion now to 
affirm, wrote the author of the “ Philosophe Ignorant,” that it 
does no good to exhibit to the popular view accounts which 
are so shocking to humanity ; and I say that we should recount 
them a thousand times, that they may be always present to the 
miods of men. Under existing conditions of thought and 
feeling anything like a repetition of these scenes no one doubts, 
we presume, to be out of the question. The present use of 
‘holding them up to reprobation is to warn against that con- 
servative or rather retrograde tendency, not very uncommon, to 
regard the past condition of things with complacency or even 
favour ; a state of mind arising partly from prejudice, partly 
from ignorance, and partly from too little exercise of reason.* 





* We know not whether it may strike our readers in the same degree as it 
does ourselves, but the perversity of belief which can entertain ideas the most 
opposite to probability, and discredit at the same time what is agreeable to all 
reason and analogy—such, ¢.g., as that our globe is but one, and amongst 
the most insignificant, probably, of a countless number of inhabited worlds 
(an @ priori probability of the highest sort, which has met, if it does not still 
meet, with strange incredulity) seems to us to be one of the most curious 
intellectual phenomeua it is possible to imagine. ‘ 

B 
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But what we wish to draw attention to particularly is the 
lingering in many quarters, under whatever modifications, of 
the old diabolistic prejudices ; and-the notorious fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of the Protestant, not to speak of the 
Catholic clergy, with no inconsiderable section of the educated 
classes of the laity, maintains directly or indirectly the possi- 
bility, at all events, of supernaturalism of this sort. Nor ought 
we to ignore the positive reactionary influences now at work 
towards the revival of medis#val modes of thought. So long 
and so far as the Rationalist spirit of the age (the influence of 
which, as it seems to us, has been over-estimated) continues to 
give the tone in great measure to public opinion, a sufficient 
guarantee exists for the predominance of reason. The lesson of 
experience, however, that the principles of authority and faith 
once allowed to gain an ascendancy over reason, nothing can be 
too absurd or too monstrous to be believed and acted upon, can 
never be too strongly enforced. It is with this conviction, 
and with the object of raising a protest once more against the 
species of Optimism to which we have alluded as so prevalent 
in our educational systems, and with some slight hope that our 
educational authorities and those who employ themselves in 
the production of historical manuals, may think it worth their 
while to supply a marked deficiency, that we propose to 
review briefly the literature, together with the most striking 
phenomena of demonology during its most flourishing period. 

What was its first origin, and what the causes of its develop- 
ment to so tremendous an extent common, in various degrees of 
intensity, to almost every religion and people? Above all, 
what have been the causes of the tenacious hold it kept upon 
Christendom fcr nearly fifteen hundred years? We must 
look for its first rise in the rude beginnings of the religious 
or superstitious feeling which, known at this day in all parts 
of the world ,where the wretched inhabitants have advanced 
scarcely at all from the primeval barbarism, as Fetichism, in all 
ages prevailed in the earliest stage of human existence. 

pon first assuming their present superior position in the 
gradually ascending series of life, men, astonished at the terrible 
convulsions and even at the regular and ordinary changes of 
Nature, and vegarding the calamities and contradictions of 
existence with fear and wonder (the ignorantia causarum of 
Lucretius), soon found refuge from their doubts in a vague 
conception of & supernatural milignant influence. It was only 
in the lapse of ages, when soine progress had been made 
towards higher forms of life, and society began to be formed, 
and life to exhibit advantages as well as misfortunes—in short, 
when a more extended view of phenomena had been obtained, 
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that the idea of any beneficent influence in operation could 
gain ground. Then naturally followed sacerdotal legislation, 
and a system provided to reconcile the two opposite ideas, and 
a duality of personally antagonistic deities. While to feeble 
reason the latter seemed content with Epicurean indifference to 
remain apart from human affairs, or only occasionally to intervene, 
a higher, a more perceptible importance would come to be 
attached to the imagined operations of the other.* Hence the 
propitiation, with all the horrid practices of human and other 
animal sacrifice. 

Such, according to al) analogy, was the first rise of Diabo- 
lism. Occasionally, a representative legislator, like the Persian 
Zerdusht, systematized the prevaling sentiments; and his theo- 
logical dualism, more or less apparent in the East, was destined, 
in its developed shape, to exercise a most important influence 
through Jewish mediums upon the faith of the later Western 
world. But Oriental Diabolism has been always vague and 
shadowy, and has never indulged in the tremendous formulas of 
the Christian creed. In old Greece and Italy Spiritualism ap- 
pears as prominent, or even more so, as in mediseval Christian 
times. The divinity, under whatever form, presented himself 
everywhere to the lively imagination of these peoples, All 
Nature abounded with supernatural beings of every grade, but 
they were for the most part beneficent ratner than malignant, 
protective rather than destructive. Pagan and Christian ideas 
differed also essentially in one important respect. In the former 
there subsisted no basis for religious intolerance, therefore nothing 
of systematic persecution. Supernaturalism, that of the Egyptians 
and Jews excepted, whose in some respects sublimer conceptions of 
the possible capabilities and destiny of the soul seem to have had 
the strange effect of inspiring not the most favourable feelings 
towards their fellow-creatures, in the Old World was a popular 
rather than a priestly fancy. The witch of payanism, indeed, 
possessed equal power with her degraded successors. She could 
call up the dead and call down the planets ; and like Macbeth’s 
hags, she was versed in the more real practices of charm-mixing, 
and‘in the forms of incantation. But here the terror ended. 
No religious elemen: intervened ; no infernal prompter and his 
legions of satellites, unless the Larvae and dog-fiends of Hecate 
represent them ; no fires with all the endless varieties of torture. 





* Professor Max Miiller (‘ Lectures on the Science of Language”) has well 
illustrated the manner in which, from the various manifestations of Nature, 
the primeval world may have derived their first impressions of Supernaturalism 
and religion. And he has pointed out tho vast influence which the inadequacy 
of language for expressing these ideas has always exercised on the history of 
theology and metaphysics, and consequently on the fate of our race. 
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The pagan theologies of Athens and Rome originated from 
poetical not sacerdotal sources, and had to do but with the 
present visible existence. 

However, the progress of the Christian creed towards its climax 
was gradual ; and notwithstanding occasional persecuting laws and 
canons, and exceptional outbursts, like that which forty years 
after the final triumph of the new faith disgraced the Eastern 
and Western Empires from Antioch to Rome, with others less 
comprehensive which were political as much as religious, it 
might have remained a comparatively mild disease, had not a 
fanatical spirit been infused by the interest of the Church 
working on the credulity of the people. Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century certain heretical bodies, many of whose 
characteristics appear to have descended from the first heresies, 
began to make themselves heard in South Europe. At the 
same time, too, a long dormant activity of thought, half-sceptical, 
half-mystical, displayed in the researches of Bacon, the German 
Albrecht, and others, alarmed the keen susceptibilities of the 
orthodox Church. It is significant that about this period, when 
the ecclesiastical, civil, and military powers combined to crush 
the rising Albigensian sect, witchcraft begins to be prominently 
brought forward in the religious and political history of the West. 
And that heresy was an underlying and principal cause, though 
not the only one, of the vast impetus given to the creed, derives 
additional likelihood from its relative mildness in the Eastern 
churches, and even in Italy and Spain, where orthodoxy was little 
disturbed.* From this time persecution raged, with varying 
fierceness but with little intermission, at particular epochs. The 
proceedings in these extraordinary scenes, such as those directed 
against the Knights of the Temple at the opening of the four- 
teenth, or of Arras in the middle of the fifteenth century, usually 
exhibit a confused intermingling of heresy, credulity, malice, and 





* Mr. Lecky (“ Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe”) has attributed 
the dominance of diabolism to what he terms “the spirit of the age.” If “the 
spirit of the age” were a mere euphemism for “the spirit of ecclesiasticism,” 
little exception had need be taken to the phrase, further than that euphemisms 
are usually better avoided in treating of very real evils. But Mr. Lecky, 
throughout his work, appears to have formed an idea in his own mind of some 
mysterious and indefinable influence floating about the European atmosphere 
prior to the Revolution, after the manner of an epidemical disease, and 
exercising a fatal and irresistible force upon the minds of all classes; thus 
virtually creating a sort of philosophical predestinarinism, which would logically 
tend to relieve the human actors from a large portion, at any rate, of the 
responsibility attaching to them. This mysterious “spirit of the age” (pro- 

erly interpreted, a very useful expression) threatened, we had almost oll to 

ecome as convenient a scapegoat as the devil himself. Mr. Lecky would, of 
course, repudiate any such interpretation; but the too great prominence 
attached to the expression is, we think, to be deprecated. 
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imposture. It is not our purpose to enter into the details of 
these persecutions, for a mere sketch of which the limits of an 
article are, unfortunately, far too narrow. We shall in the fol- 
lowing pages content ourselves with drawing attention to some 
of the arguments by which they were justified and enforced by 
all the leading and learned authorities of the different ages, and, 
what seems infinitely stranger, by men of vigorous understanding, 
who indulged often in an extensive scepticism on other received 
and more plausible dogmas. This, in fact, is the most astonishing 
of all the astounding circumstances of the illusion, The truth 
is, reason had been all but extinguished by the overwhelming 
amount and weight of the so-called evidence. Each succeeding 
had accepted and enlarged the legacy of the preceding age until 
such a mass of testimony accumulated as has never been collected 
to prove any other phenomenon, real or pretended. No argu- 
ment from mere authority, it has been well pointed out, has ever 
been so convincing ; the theologian clung confidently and tena- 
ciously to the authority of the Sacred Scriptures and of the 
universal Church ; the lawyer to that of the Statute-Book and 
the legislation of all nations; the more independent thinkers 
succumbed to the overwhelming force of public opinion. As for 
the principles of evidence and the proper exercise of reason, 
they were to be ascertained only after the most terrific bodily 
and mental struggles to which our race has ever been subjected. 
Demonology reached its climax at the end of the fifteenth 
century, at the moment of an appearance of activity of life and 
thought unknown since the days of the Greek philosophy. The 
Bull of Innocent VIII. in 1484, followed by the famous “ Malleus 
Maleficarum,” a digest of demonological law, laid down in the 
most explicit manner both the obligation and the method of 
procedure. In publishing the “ Witch-Hammer,” the chief com- 
pilers, it is worthy of remark, expressly disclaimed any sort or 
merit of originality. ‘They assert that they are simply compilers, 
and allege universal authority, insisting expressly on the writings 
of “the Fathers.” Most important is that part of the work con- 
taining the methods of procedure ; the nature of the evidence 
required ; the kind of witnesses who may be examined ; whether 
advocates should be allowed to defend the accused, and how far 
ipso facto they might themselves incur suspicion of complicity ; 
the proper modes of torture and of extracting confession ; all 
which questions are treated at length. Persons of the most in- 
famous character, in the case of so exceptional a crime, may and 
ought to be received as competent witnesses ; and, in default of 
other evidence, the youngest children. To bring the accused to 
confession, to satisfy the forms of justice, is the great point. For 
this purpose the judges may promise them life, which promise 
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may afterwards be easily revoked. As proof of guilt under 
confession, nothing could be a more satisfactory sign than an in- 
capability of shedding tears. The criminals, given up for years 
to the devil’s service, become so insensible to pain that they will 
endure to be torn to pieces rather than confess. Therefore, to 
suffer the extremities of pain without giving way is no sign of 
innocence ; on the contrary, it is one of the surest proofs of guilt.* 

Immediately following upon this new and emphatic autho- 
risation in various parts of the Continent, but particularly in 
South Germany, Switzerland, and France, sprang up a furious 
persecution, lasting for several years with little intermission. 
Contemporary writers feel at a loss to report adequately the 
terrific results. One asserts a thousand persons to have been 
barned in the district of Como in the space of a single year. 
Martin del Rio, the Jesuit, tells in his “ Disquisitionum Magi- 
carum Libri Sex” (1617) of five hundred executed at Geneva 
alone within three months; and one of the inquisitors boasts of 
having burned, by his own sentence, nine hundred in the course 
of fifteen years. To attest the fact of these otherwise almost in- 
credible massacres, we have the testimony of the judges them- 
selves. The language of the Bull of Innocent, as well as the 
general character of the charges brought forward, pretty clearly 
indicates that the crime “ pravitatis heretics,” as it was styled, 
was the main incentive to the war of extermination which was 
urged on now with so much zeal by the heads of Catholicism. 
Terrorism reigned everywhere, and few could be altogether 
secure against incriminations eagerly credited and impossible to 
be refuted. While the ecclesiastical and secular authorities 
conducted the crusade with spiritual and carnal weapons, the 
learned employed their scarcely less mischievous intellectual ones 
in drawing up elaborate apologies for the same. None of the 
apologists have enjoyed more reputation, or have been invested 
with greater authority, than Jean Bodin, an eminent French 
lawyer, whose political treatise “De la République” has earned 





* The title-page of the “ Hexenhammer,” as the Germans know it, of which 
Hauber has made an epitome in his “ Bibliotheca Magica,” preferred its 
claims upon the serious attention of the public, and, particularly, of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, as “ The Witch- Hammer, divided into three parts, 
in which, 1. What pertains to Witchcrafts; 2. The effects of Witchcrafts ; 
3. The remedies against Witchcrafts ; and, lastly, The modes of proceeding 
against and punishing Witches, are fully and completely set forth. raga | 
useful and necessary to Inquisitors and to Preachers of the Divine Word. 
1489.” It long served as the text-book and code of demonology, at least in 
Catholic countries. With the Protestants, of course, it would not receive the 
same favour: they had their own Catechisms on the subject at a very early 
period. - Of these the Dialogue of Daneau was for some time the most 
esteemed. 
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high praise in later times, in particular from Dugald Stewart 
and Hallam, for philosophical ability and acuteness. Montaigne, 
his contemporary, distinguishes him above all the literary geniuses 
of his time, and Bayle pronounces him to have been the ablest 
writer who appeared in France in the sixteenth century. 

The work to which we now have to refer was published in 
1580, under the title of “Dela Démonomanie des Sorciers ;” 
and a more extraordinary monument of combined learning, 
perverse ingenuity, and the absurdest superstition, it is impossible 
perhaps (which is saying a good deal) to find within the range of 
orthodox witch-literature. In a supplement, the author informs 
his readers that at the moment of going to press, the printer had 
sent him a book just out, the “De Lamiis” of Johann Wier, in 
which it was maintained that witches and wizards ought not to 
be capitally punished ; and that to reply to this startling paradox 
he had, with much concern, delayed the appearance of his own 
work, 

Lycanthropy—the metamorphosis of men into wolves — occu- 
pies several pages of the “ Démonomaunie.” In support of the be- 
lief, Bodin quotes St. Augustin amongst many other authorities ; 
and is indignant with some eccentric physicians who would pre- 
tend that the phenomenon may be explained by natural causes. 
There would be need of many more testimonies than they could 
ever bring to falsify all the peoples of the earth and all history. 
It is besides, we are reminded, ridiculous to compare things 
natural with things supernatural; to compare animal with 
spiritual manifestation. It is still more absurd to adduce disease 
which could exist but in the person of the lycanthrope himself, 
not in those who see him change into a beast, and afterwards 
return into his proper form. St. Augustin’s sentiments are so 
constantly appealed to in witch-controversy that it is worth 
while to examine a little the express opinions of that most emi- 
nent and authoritative of the Fathers. St. Augustin, in his title 
of the eighteenth chapter of the eighteenth book “ De Civitate 
Dei,” inquires what is to be believed respecting the transforma- 
tions of the human form apparently effected by demons? He 
replies, that the amazing metamorphoses which, in pagan 
countries especially, have undoubtedly taken place, have been 
caused by diabolic illusion, and it would be worse than trifling 
to deny them, for in his own time numbers were still living who 
could attest the fact upon theirown knowledge or upon that of 
others. The actual bodily change, such as he himself heard of 
when in Italy as effected by certain women, or which he had 
read of in Appuleius, he seems to incline to think either alto- 
gether fictitious or so unusual as to be little worthy of credit. 
Nor is it necessary the demons should actually “create natures.” 
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Théy transform what has been created already by the true God, 
so as to seem to be what it is not. He inclines to hold that 
the apparent changes happen by illusion (ludificatione), 
causing men to appear to themselves and others, just as in 
sleep, to act the part of the lower animals. Soa certain Pre- 
stantius informed him of what happened to his father, who, 
having -incautiously swallowed a magical bait in the house of 
the witches’ above mentioned, and remaining, as it seemed, 
asleep for several days, on coming to himself affirmed he had 
been transformed into a horse, and carried a load of corn. 

On that other question of the alleged intercourse of the 
demons with human beings, Bodin might very fairly claim the 
Bishop’s more unequivocal adhesion. Whether we are bound 
to believe that angels of spiritual substance, captivated by love 
for certain beautiful women, entered into matrimonial connexions 
with them, from whom were produced the giants ?* is a sort of 
speculation which may very well be deemed somewhat too 
profound for any intellect less subtle than the Bishop of Hippo’s. 
Most true Scripture, however, declares St. Augustin, testifies to 
the fact of angels having appeared to mankind in such a way 
as to be tangible as well as visible. As to the sylvans and fauns, 
termed in vulgar language incubi, we have proof undoubted, 
he reminds us, of their having formerly sought and obtained in- 
tercourse with women ; besides, a class of demons, called by the 
Gauls Dusii, were notoriously known to be addicted to the same 
monstrous concubinage. So numerous and of such unimpeach- 
able character are the witnesses, that it would be a mark of the 
greatest impudence to deny it. But he would not venture to 
lay down any determinate definitions as to what the spirits 
that are endowed with bedies compacted of our grosser element 
of air (elemento aerio corporati) might be able to effect ; 
although it is well known that the particles of the air, when 
violently agitated, become astonishingly sensible to our touch. 
Declining to enter into the question further, he concludes with 
affirming that he could not believe that good angels are capable 
of such gross inclinations, but would rather believe that those 
particular spirits who had mixed with mortals were the apostate 
ones who fell with the devil their leader. 

The fourth book treats of the supreme subjects of inquisition, 
searching for marks, modes of torture, and capital punishment. 
One ought, writes Bodin, wherever possible, to follow up the 





* “An credendum sit Angelos substantia spiritalis, amore speciosarum mulierum 
captos, earundem iniisse conjugia, ex quibus gigantes sint creati ? \n other words, 
the question, as St. Augustin puts it, resolves itself into ‘ Utrum possint 
Angeli, cum spiritus sint, corporaliter coire cum feminis?”—“ De Civitate 
Dei,” xv. 23. 
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questions put to the accused rapidly without intermission, that 
Satan may not have time to seduce them from’ speaking the 
truth. A witch, Daneau well observes in his little dialogue, ought 
never to be left alone in prison, because she has frequent ‘com- 
munication with the devil, who perverts her mind by promising 
to save her from death. “I have myself,’ adds Bodin, “heard 
from the procureur de voi, in the town of Laon, of one whom 
he sentenced: to death who confidently predicted that she 
should be burned alive at the stake, although. no one had 
holden converse with her except it were Satan; and, to the 
surprise and alarm of the judges, it so turned out. Though 
they had condemned her to be first strangled and afterwards 
burned, the executioner, mistaking his orders, burved her 
alive.” Some there are to whom everlasting happiness and 
retribution for their sufferings in the present life are promised ; 
and this prevents repentance, and they die obstinate in their 
wickedness. Others there are who kill themselves in despair 
before judgment, and so avoid their just doom. Others retract 
confessions made under pressure of tarture, and place the magis- 
trates in much perplexity. To extract the truth from the “‘sus- 
pectes” the judges must affect pity, and attempt in that way to 
draw into self-crimination ; and if nothing after all result, they 
must oblige them to change their dress and shave their bodies, 
for all are agreed that they carry about with them powerful spells 
and drugs. If only half-proof or presumption can be got, they must 
then apply the “ question.” We are favoured with the testimony 
of Cumanus in 1485, who succeeded thus in condemning to the 
stake forty-one wretches near Milan. 

As one of the best kinds of torture he recommends sharp 
pincers inserted between the nails and flesh, something like 
which was in use in Turkey. Many magistrates and ofticials 
are in the habit of employing counter-charms—a perilous course, 
which for himself, he declares, he would never wish to pursue. 
He would have torture resorted to, in ordinary cases, only after 
failure of other means. Before adopting that extreme method 
he would have them territied into confession, if possible, by 
stratagem. As, for instance, by letting them see the prepara- 
tions of the various instruments, and by all the terrors of sus- 
pense. Frightful cries should be raised as if from some one 
under infliction. He had seen one official of so savage a counte- 
nance aud so terrific a voice, as to make the guilty lose all 
courage and give in at once. This sort of thing is a matter for 
individual discretion, but is generally more proper towards timid 
rather than impudent persons. Spies,too, should be placed amongst 
the prisoners, feigning to be accused of similar crimes. All this 
is justifiable by divine, no less than by human legislation. 
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He next deals with the requisite proofs. There are three special 
ones, based upon notorious permanent fact ; upon voluntary confes 
sion ; upon the deposition of witnesses. The first is the strongest 
and clearest. If they find the mutual pact of the demon and 
wizard, or witch, signed by the latter, it becomes a permanent 
fact, if he or she acknowledge the signature. An example of an 
evident fact is, if the accused speak to the devil and he answers, 
though invisible, for the ear is more to be trusted than the eye, 
inasmuch as the ear can be less abused. Also, it is a valid proof 
if the witch be found absent from her bed while the doors are 
locked. The evidence of the daughter against the mother, and 
of the son against the father, and wice versd, ought not to be 
received in the ordinary crimes of adultery, murder, &c. ; but 
one must receive the evidence of the daughter against her mother 
in the crime of sorcery, since it has been ascertained by number- 
less cases that it is the witch-mother who commonly seduces her 
child to perdition. If, in human high treason, father and son be 
admissible as mutual accusers, much more should they be so in 
the crime of high treason against God. The concluding chapter 
treats at length of the penalties the various kinds of sorcery 
deserve. “There are fifteen detestable species, the least of which 
deserves an exquisite death.” 1. The denial of God and of all 
religion. Stoning to death was the penalty with the Hebrews. 
2. The blaspheming and despising not only the true, but every 
other God ever held in reverence. 3. The doing homage (the 
outward and visible sign of which was the osculum in tergo), 
adoration, and sacrifice to the devil. This abomination surpasses 
all the punishment that men can imagine. 5. More atrocious 
than even the preceding. They sacrifice young children before 
baptism, the blood of unregenerate infants being necessary in 
their magical compositions ; les eslevans en Vair et puis leur 
mettans une grosse epingle en les testes qui les fait mourir. 
6. At least equally damnable. “The witches are not satisfied 
with sacrificing their children after birth, but consecrate them to 
the devil’s service from the womb, which is a double infanticide, 
and the most abominable idolatry one can imagine.” 7. One of 
the most common : they take an inviolable oath to attract as many 
to the service of their lord and master as they can. 9. They are 
guilty, among other things, of incest: the crime of greatest an- 
tiquity of which they have been convicted. Satan makes them 
believe that a perfect adept must be produced in that unnatural ' 
way. 

All these impieties, Bodin here takes occasion to observe, are 
directly against Heaven and its honour, which ought to be 
avenged with the utmost rigour, so that its anger may cease from 
us, As for other offences, they concern injuries done to men. 
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Nothing is so displeasing to God as to see the magistrates 
take vengeance for human crimes and wink at such horrid 
blasphemies against the Divine Majesty. 11. They eat human 
flesh, especially children, whose blood also they drink; and if 
the living fail them, they will even disinter the dead, or resort 
to the gibbets for the flesh—a great desideratum—of male- 
factors. For the antiquity of which practice Appuleius is guarantee 
13 and 14 They practise against the lives of cattle, as well as of 
men, chose qui est ordinaire ; and effect the destruction of all 
fruits and vegetation, and hence sterility and famines through- 
out the land. 15. Last, and most tremendous of all, they have 
sexual intercourse with the demons. This monstrous dogma of 
the doctors, the most revolting of all the many revolting dogmas 
of the creed, derived support, as has been seen, from the early 
Christian writers; particularly from Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Lactantius, and Augustin. Justin and Tertullian, the great apo- 
logists of Christianity in the second century, seem to have been 
among the first to decidedly advance it as an article of faith ; and 
for this reason it is, we may remind our readers, that Milton 
doubts the peculiar fitness of the latter for writing an elaborate 
apology to recommend the new religion to the pagan and sceptical 
Roman senate.* 

A belief in the reality of infernal and human connexions 
indeed, has been one of long standing. Jornandes, the historiau 
of the Goths, consoled himself and his countrymen in the con- 
viction that their hated conquerors the Huns, of whom the 
Calmuc Tartars are the modern representatives, had sprang from 
the infernal amours of the Scythian witches; and spiritualistic 
liaisons figure in the romance of the later Greek Empire as well 
as in that of Western Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; nor have the Anglo-Norman chroniclers or fabulists, 
who have been at the pains of handing down to us the pro- 
digious events of pre-historic times, omitted to do justice to such 
sensational episodes. Merlin, so famous in British prophecy, 
and the earliest hero of mediseval romance, claimed a diabolic 


parentage.t 





* See “Reformation in England,” i. Milton’s own poetic idea that 
“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth unseen,” 


as the celestial and secret patrons and well-wishers of humanity, would be an 
unobjectionable, as well as pleasing fancy, if it did not necessitate the idea 
of an opposite spiritual agency on the other side. 

Compare with this’ French romance the religious novel of Joannes of 
Damascus, the Greek monk of the eighth century, better known as the champion 
of the Catholics against the iconoclastic heretics; and the “Seven Wise 
Masters,” the venerable source of so many of Boccaccio’s and other later tales. 
In the “ Barlaam and Josaphat” of Joannes, which appears to have Leen the 
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Incubus and Succubus, visitants respectively of females and 
males, assume tremendous proportions in the later witch trials. 
As for Incubus, he became a very convenient personage, and 
his vicarious character was notorious in the days of Chaucer and 
the “ Wife of Bath.” Reginald Scot, the first Englishman to write 
against the creed, devotes several chapters to a narrative of his 
exploits. 

The memory of its superhuman oppression, in the common 
language of the present day, alone remains; but the frightful 
horrors of which it was once the cause, without a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the subject it is impossible to conceive. Chris- 
tian demonology, we have already remarked, exhibits a confused 
medley of pagan, Jewish, rabbinical, Gothic, and Christian 
superstition. A twofold supply to the demon world—the original 
defection of Lucifer and his “hellish crew,” and the semi-terrestrial 
post-Adamite one—answering in some sort to the Hesiodic and 
Platonic ideas, was a common belief of early Christian theology. 
The Jewish doctors assigned very various origins to them. One 
‘ favourite theory deduces them from former wives of the father 
of mankind, predecessors of Eve ; and Jewish mothers, according . 
to Manassé ben Israél, experience a vivid fear of Lilis or Lilith, 
in particular, one of those diabolic rivals of our original mother. 
In the book of the Son of Sirach we learn that to the inquiry 
of a pagan prince why so many infants died on the seventh 
day of their birth it was considered a satisfactory answer to 
reply that Lilith kills them—of course to anticipate the initiatory 
rite which would ever after secure them as the “children of the 
Covenant”. from her malice. And this article of faith remains 
in full force amongst a large section of the Jewish world at the 
present day. 

The Kabbalists added largely to the already extensive stores 
of the Talmud and Targums; and they enjoyed great repute 





model of religious romance down to a late period, the demons intervene to 
frustrate the ingenious schemes of the Christian monk, to convert the young 
pagan prince, by means of feminine allurements. But the Latins, as might be 
expected, bear away the palm in demonological fiction. As for Merlin, i/ savio 
incantor britanno, as Ariosto styles him, he owed his birth to a conspiracy of 
the demons to counteract the salutary effects of our redemption. Since that 
event, having been debarred from any overt efforts, they find it necessary to 
proceed by human means, and determine to produce a semi-demon. Ac- 
cordingly one of their number is chosen to be the seducer. What success he 
met with it is not necessary to add. The whole, or at any rate principal 
incidents, of this metrical romance may be discovered in that very credible 
historian, Geoffrey of Monmouth. “Merlin received a higher species of im- 
mortality from the genius of Ariosto and Spenser ; and had Milton carried out 
his original thought he would be now in the enjoyment of the very highest 
pitch of poetic glory. 
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with the Christian demonologists who borrowed, and, we suspect, 
plagiarised pretty freely from their volumes. Jewish rabbis, in 
the twelfth century, taught in the schools of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Lincoln, and York; and in some of the chief Conti- 
nental universities—Paris, Padua, Bologna, and Salamanca. 
During the religious wars which for two hundred years devastated 
Syria and Palestine, the half-barbarous and credulous minds of 
the crusading adventurers, susceptible to every fancied preter- 
natural influence, must have imbibed and carried away a tole- 
rably large proportion of Eastern and, especially, Jewish mysti- 
cism. All this was worked up in a confused mass by the fervid 
imagination of theologians and philosophical empiricists, Hence 
the grotesque and inconsistent items of Western demonology. 
The external forms, however, of the hellish crew descend appa- 
rently from the serpent and dragen of the Sacred Scriptures ; 
and; it may be, from the still more remote ancestry of the ser- 
pents whose worship was, as has been recently shown, at one 
time so universal ; and from the satyrs and other monsters of 
pagan, Greek, and Roman myth; and from them came the 


-cloven foot, horns, tail, and general dragon, satyr-like shape of 


the great “adversary,” as represented not only in the popular 
imagination and tales, but in grave dissertations of divinity 
They were consecrated by the genius of medizval art, from the 
splendid illuminated missals of early Byzantine times to the fres- 
coes of Orcvagna ; and, still more memorably, in the masterpieces 
of Miche] Angelo, Raffaelle, and Rubens. “The Fall of the 
Damned” of the last great master, who died at the middle of 
the seventeenth century, may well be thought to rival, if not 
eclipse, anything produced in that way by any of his Italian 
redecessors; and his contemporaries, the elder Teniers and 
“ Hell” Breughel, as he is familiarly known, are eminently 
famous for their numerous and faithful delineations of the 
received orthodox types. To descend to a humbler sphere of 
art, religious books in this country down to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, if not still later, illustrated their letter- 
press and instructed the popular intelligence with the same 
kind of striking forms. As Mephistopheles reminds his hexe :— 


“ Die cultur, die alle Welt bedeckt, 
Hat auf den Teufel sich erstreckt : 
Das nordische Phantom ist nun nicht mehr zu schauen, 
Wo siehst du Horner, Schweif, und Klauen ?” 


and, in fact, at present for the educated taste he is altogether 
an extremely shadowy existence. It was far otherwise in the 
days of Bishop Hall and Sir Thomas Browne. 

To return to Bodin. ‘The pain of death, he lays down, ought 


i 
f 
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not to be lessened for the female sex, as in other crimes. Death 
by burning is the common penalty observed from the most ancient 
times throughout Christendom. In Flanders and many parts of 
Germany they throw the wretches into the water; but it has 
been found that unless the head be forcibly submerged, notwith- 
standing the manacling of the hands and feet, they cannot be 
destroyed. Apropos of this curious phenomenon, James VL, in 
his “ Demonology,” is ready with an equally orthodox and in- 
genious reason. It is, he is convinced, a supernatural sign of 
their monstrous impiety that the water refuses to receive in her 
bosom those who have shaken off them the sacred water of 
baptism, and wilfully refused its benefit. The monsters, proceeds 
Bodin, ought to be burned alive, in pursuance of the general 
custom from primitive times. Without urgent cause, the magis- 
trate should not deviate from the general sense of mankind ; and 
we are again reminded of the sacred obligation which he and 
the apologists are always enforcing in the most solemn manner, 
Exceptional culprits occasionally may deserve more leniency, like 
the makers of knots (les noweurs daiguiliettes)—a damnable 
wickedness, nevertheless, for they tend to prevent the natural 
effects of marriage, and hence marriages are so frequently dis- 
solved. Nothing is commoner than ecclesiastical anathemas 
against this species of sorcery, and it often engaged the anxious 
solicitude of the Church in council. After ministers of religion, 
magistrates too indulgent towards their prisoners should be 
most severely corrected. A fair presumption against the sound- 
ness of a magistrate is when he affects to smile at such things; 
under such affectation of indifference he harbours a mortal poison, 
Next to them, conniving conrtiers deserve reprehension ; they 
infect sovereign princes curious and ambitious of doing great 
things. As for the plea of youthful innocence, tender age can 
and ought to be no lawful exemption. Twelve years is the period 
from which young girls usually begin to accept infernal lovers. 
Whether the stoning of the Jewish or the burning of the Christian 
dispensation should be preferred may be matter of doubt; but, 
with the Jewish doctors, he inclines to give a theoretical pre- 
ference after all to the Mosaic method of punishment. 

Such are the leading dogmas of this strange production. 
Had it been the work of an ordinary mind it would deserve 
attention as expressing the sentiments of the age. As it was, the 
genius of the author, and the ability with which, spite of the: 
inherent absurdity of his subject-matter, he puts his arguments, 
give it an importance of the greatest moment. It was the pro- 
duction of the most acute and, it must be added, in political 
speculation, spite of his legal profession, the most liberal 
wwiuker of the age. Upon all subjects of inquiry but the great 
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monomania of the times, he was far above his average con- 
temporaries ; and his tendency to scepticism is quite equal to that 
of Montaigne, whose “ Essais” appeared a little later.* 

Should we be disposed to suspect that it was 'egal prejudice, 
or the acuteness of a dialectician that induced him to try his 
strength in the controversy, still the tone of evident earnestness 
throughout leaves little room to doubt the subsistence of genuine 
faith. Experience instructs us that principles and practice do not 
invariably coincide ; and we may perhaps indulge a charitable hope 
that, the reverse of More, Cranmer, and Calvin’s case, Bodin’s 
practice may have been better than his principles. However, 
considered in the light of mental phenomena, his book remains 
one of the most curious monuments in the history of literature 
of the legitimate result of building upon the unsubstantial founda- 
tions of faith and tradition. Of the uselessness of mere learning 
against the force of prejudice, and of the truth of Montaigne’s 
distinction between the most.and the best learning, a truth which 
Voltaire has so wittily applied, the “Démonomanie” is a proof 
instructive for much later times than Bodin’s. How profound 
must have been the vulgar fanaticism, it needs little force of 
imagination to conceive. 

Diabolism, in its actual results, raged less violently in 
England than in many other parts of Europe. Physical as well 
as historical facts tended considerably to bring this about. 
Germany, particularly its southern regions, Switzerland, Southern 
France, Scotland, abounding in mountain and forest, obviously 
were fitted by nature to be the arenas of its most terrific display. 
Of the proceedings of the ante-Reformation English tribunals, 
more of simple credulity and imposture than of the all-pervading 
horror which characterized Continental diabolism, seems to have 





* Notwithstanding Montaigne’s reputation for scepticism and superiority 
to the vulgar prejudices, he nowhere very expressly condemns the follies and 
barbarities of witchcraft, although he alludes to the subject occasionally ; nor 
is it less remarkable that he nowhere, in any of his editions, refers to Bodin’s 
defence of them; and, indeed, in one “of his earlier essays—‘‘ De la Force de 
P Imagination” —he gives it —s as his opinion that positive negation 
would be quite as reprehensible as the opposite affirmation. Montaigne was 
a sceptic in a general way; but he was also a conservative. His natural 
caution on speculative questions may have prevented his speaking his whole 
mind; but also his dislike to change and heterodoxy, which must be evident 
to all who have read him with any attention, we are inclined to believe, had 
some weight with him in the matter. Besides, he had no adequate conception 
of the laws of evidence and credibility. It is the peculiar glory of the 
eighteenth-century poy to have first ascertained them and fixea them 
upon a firm basis. Later in life, in his last volume, he seems to touch upon 
the delicate question with somewhat more freedom; and he concludes with 
the very just reflection—“Aprés tout, c'est mettre ses conjectures a bien haut prix 
gue d’en faire cuire un homme tout vif.”—See “ Des Boiteux.” 


{Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVII.]—NeEw Senigs, Vol. XXXIX.No.I. C 
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been the distinguishing feature; although the fate of Jeanne 


d’Arc, to whom, as Hume has eloquently expressed it, the more 
generous superstition of the ancients would have erected altars, 
does not stand alone in the annals of earlier English witchcraft. 
The great religious revolution altered the condition of things, and 
a new element was intermixed—thai most mischievous of dis- 
putes, theological controversy. From this period witch-perse- 
cution assumes a more barbarous and decided character ; but yet 
without all the fanaticism so rampant in the northern part of 
the island. Besides physical reasons, Anglicanism, by its consti- 
tution, and by some fortunate accidents, inclined less to fanatical 
extremes. The English clergy had not the same temptation to 
maintain, or at least to magnify, the diabolic régime as their less 
happy Calvinist brethren in Scotland. But how, it is obvious 
to inquire, came Protestantism to retain at all, and to retain so 
tenaciously, the most degrading of all the old Catholic prejudices ? 
It must be sufficient here to return the generai answer that the 
revolution of the sixteenth century, after having struck at the 
very roots of the principles of authority, suddenly stopped short 
in its career. Its first leaders, amongst whom were men like 
Zuingle, of sufficient boldness and largeness of mind, had per- 
formed their part in the great work of rationalising, nor was it 
to be expected that they should free themselves altogether and 
at once from the prejudice of education and the age. To de- 
velop the important principles they had virtually, if not directly, 
established became the legacy aud duty of their successors, In 
place of carrying out the work of completion, their successors, 
for the most part, were content with changing the form of 
religious despotism. They rejected, indeed, the characteristic 
dogmas of Catholicism ; but they also substituted bibliolatry and 
a “biblical” despotism in their stead. Both the Jewish and the 
Christian Scriptures inculcated, or seemed to inculcate, the dread 
power of the devil ; and they formed the only common court of 
appeal with the differing sections of Protestantism. Thus it hap- 
pened that, while throwing down many of the ancient idols, they 
yet were constrained, by a strange fatality, to retain the most 
monstrous of them ali, 

Some other subsidiary and powerful influences, however, con- 
tributed to strengthen their prejudices, and the causes of the 
retention of diabolism in the Protestant churches may be summed 
up as—1l. The authority, not indeed of Catholic Christendom, 
but of the early Church and of the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
of all antiquity. 2. The extraordinary circumstances of the 
times, when the innovators, under both Catholic and Anglican 
auspices, experienced the most violent persecutions, which made 
them willing to believe themselves special objects of the rage of 
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-the invisible “adversary” corporeally, no less than spiritually. 


Luther was firmly convinced that he was the constant object of 
the devil’s hatred and fear; and, like St. Jerome in the fifth, or 
St. Dunstan in the tenth century, actually engaged, he was 
equally certain, with that tremendous foe in bodily hand-to-hand 
conflict. 3. The fact that exorcism, the magical or miraculous 
ejection of devils by certain consecrated forms of adjuration, re- 
mained the only generally recognised supernatural privilege 
allowed to their clergy, and so acquired a proportionate value. 

The accession of the first of the Stuarts to the English throne 
marks an era of considerable importance in the history of Spiri- 
tualism in this country. In the first year of the first king of 
Great Britain and Ireland the celebrated Witch Act was passed, 
which remained unrepealed until near the middle of the last 
century. A few years before James VI. had sought and 
gained the laurels of literary as well as of inquisitorial fame ; 
and what the Bull and Mallews of Innocent VIII. were for the 
Catholics, the Witch Act and “ Demonology” were for the 
Anglicans. The latter, published at Edinburgh in 1597, and 
afterwards in London, has deserved its notoriety on account ui 
the authority, not of the author, but of the monarch. The 
apology with which he introduces his brochure is highly signifi- 
cant. “The fearful abounding at this time, in this country, of 
those detestable slaves of the devil, the witches or enchanters,” 
he announces to the literati of Europe (and the applause 
with which the royal brochure would be greeted would be 
doubly assured), “has moved me of conscience to resolve the 
doubting hearts of many, both that such assaults of Satan are 
most certainly practised, and that the instruments deserve most 
severely to be punished.” He denounces the atheism or infidelity 
of those moderns who “ maintain the old error of the Sadducees 
in denying of spirits.” His book is in the dialogue-form, and 
the philosophic interlocutors are Epistemon and Philomathes ; 
the former representing the orthodox views. 

They (the witches), pronounces Epistemon confidently, 


“Ought to be put to death according to the law of God—the civil 
and imperial law, and the municipal law of all Christian nations. 

“ Phil. But what kind of death, I pray you? 

“ Hp. It is commonly used by fire; but that is an indifferent thing 
—to be used in every country according to the law or custom thereof. 

“ Phil. But ought no age, sex, nor rank to be exempted ? 

“ Hp. None at all, being so used by the lawful magistrate; for it 
is the highest point of idolatry, wherein no exemption is permitted 
by the law of God. 

“ Phil. Whether may the prince, then, spare or oversee any that are 
guilty of that craft, upon some great respects known unto him ? 

C2 
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“ Ep. The prince or magistrate, for further trial’s cause, may con- 
tinue the punishing of them such certain space as he thinks con- 
venient. But, in the end, to spare the life and not to strike whom 
God bids strike, and with all severity, in so odious a treason against 
God, it is not only unlawful, but doubtless is no less sin in that 
magistrate than it was in Saul’s sparing of Agag, and so comparable 
to the sin of witchcraft itself, as Samuel alleged at that time.” 


As for the methods of seduction, the devil usually chooses those 
who are in solitude, despair, or melancholy. He is God’s ape, as 
appears from the old pagan oracles. Witches have confessed— 


“ Not only his conversing in the church with them, but his occu- 
pying of the pulpit; even the form of adoration to be the kissing of 
his hinder parts, which, though it seem ridiculous, yet may it likewise 
be true, seeing that we read that in Calicut, appearing in form of a 
buck-goat, he has publicly that unhonest homage done him by every 
one of the people. So ambitious is he, and greedy of honours, that he 
will even imitate God in that part, wherein it is said that Moses could 
see but the hinder parts of him for the brightness of his glory.” 


Spiritual existences he divides into four classes, without dis- 
tinction of sex ; and James differs from Bodin in so far as to 
have some doubts of the common stories of Incubus and Suc- 
cubus. Philomathes inquires whether “the thing we call the 
‘mare’ is not a kind of those spirits? No,” returns the other, 
“that is but a natural sickness which the mediciners have given 
the name of Incubus to, ab incubando.”* The King’s sanc- 
tion infused fresh vigour into legal prosecutions, and how earnestly 
and thoroughly he followed out his own principles the records 
of the tribunals, with their catalogues of torture, racks, thumb- 
screws, pincers, and, upon occasion, a burning quick, sufficiently 
attest. As the future head of Protestantism, in representing him- 
self as the marked object of the devil’s special hatred, the 
interests of policy as well as the fervour of fanaticism, may have 
been concerned. Proportionate to diabolic hostility, as a matter 
of logic, must have been celestial grace, At the same time, 
from our knowledge of his character, we may, without much 
difficulty, believe him to have been actuated by the inspiration 
of genuine superstition, At all events, we shall more readily 
concede the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” so ostentatiously 
prefixed to the successive editions of the Authorised Version, to his 
hatred of witch, than to his aversion for priest craft; and, how- 
ever, upon securing the English Crown, he may have deviated from 
the precepts of Knox in other matters of dogma, there is no doubt 
of his unswerving fidelity to the principles of diabolism. The first 
conflict with his invisible foe began on the occasion of a conspiracy 





* “ Demonologie,” ii. 2, and iii, 6. Ed. London. 1616. 
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of united hell to defeat the intended Protestant alliance of the 
Scottish Prince with the Princess of Denmark. A tempest at 
sea during the voyage of the anti-papal, anti-diabolic, royal 
personages, was elected to be the means for their attempted 
destruction. Between thirty and forty of the human and tan- 
gible accomplices in the infernal scheme were seized and sub- 
mitted to terrific tortures, at which the King presided in person, 
and put qustions to the accused which were, without doubt, of 
the most unanswerable sort. Nearly all expiated their pretended 
crime by burning; and a recent discovery confirms the contem- 
porary reports of these autos-da-fe. Extensive alterations and 
trenching about the Castle Hill at Edinburgh, according to 
Scott, displayed the ashes of the numbers who had perished in 
this manner, of whom a large portion must have suffered between 
1590 and the union of the Crowns. 

For nearly a century Scotland was submitted to a spiritual 
terrorism. Protracted struggles with Catholicism in the first 
instance, and afterwards with the Anglican Episcopacy ; the 
nature of the country, always productive of the wildest imagi- 
nation, the interest of the clergy, all contributed to aggravate 
the popular prejudices. The pulpit exercised a power not easy 
to be appreciated now. Mr. Buckle has depicted in forcible 
language the strange fascination exercised at will by the clergy ; 
and he ventures to draw a parallel, in point of religious intole- 
rance, between Spain and Scotland; though, fortunately, the 
latter denied to the political what they allowed to the priestly 
power. 


“ No Christian was considered to have attained to a full religious 
experience, unless he had literally seen him [the devil], talked to, and 
fought with him. The clergy were constantly preaching about him, 
and preparing their audience for an interview with their great enemy. 
The consequence was that the people became almost crazed with fear. 
Whenever the preacher mentioned Satan, the consternation was so 
great that the church resounded with sighs and groans. Not unfre- 
quently the people, benumbed and stupetied with awe, were rooted to 
their seats by the horrible fascination exercised over them; which 
compelled them to listen, though they are described as gasping for 
breath and with their hair standing on end. Such impressions were 
not easily effaced. Images of terror were left on the mind, and fol- 
lowed the people to their homes, and in their daily pursuits. They 
believed that the devil was always and literally at hand; that he was 
haunting them, tempting them, speaking to them. ‘There was no 
escape. Go where they would he was there.”* 





* “History of Civilization in England,” ii. 5. For further evidence of this 
remarkable state of things the reader is referred to the numerous and particular _ 
examples from pulpit and other theology, which Mr. Buckle has so instructively 
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An entry in the minutes of the proceedings of the Privy 
Council reveals that even James’s ministers began to feel some 
misgivings as to the consequences of their instructions. It is 
significant enough to deserve to be quoted again :— 


** 1608, December 1.—The Earl of Mar declared to the Council 
that some women were taken in Broughton [a suburb of Edinburgh] 
as witches ; and being put to an assize and convicted, though they 
persevered constant in their denial to the end, yet they were burned 
quick after such a cruel manner that some of them died in despair, 
renouncing and blaspheming God; and others, half-burned, broke out 
of the fire, and were cast guick into it again, until they were burned 
to the death.”—(Scott’s “ Letters on Demonology,” &ec.) Crimine 
ab uno Disce omnes. 


Equally monstrous and degrading to every sentiment of hu- 
manity were the disclosures in the torture cells. Many con- 
fessed to having had children by the devil. The circumstances 
of the Sabbath, the various rites of the compact, the methods 
of bewitching, the manner of sexual intercourse with the 
demons—these were the staple of the judicial examinations, con- 
ducted with all the gravity and with all the forms of legal 


procedure. 

As to the rationale of the pact, as it was styled, or initiatory 
rite by which the neophyte was instituted into the order, the Pro- 
testant Daneau, who wrote on the subject with more circumstan- 
tial detail, says Bekker, “than I have ever read in any papist 
author, and whose book ‘De Sortiariis, though written more 
than a hundred and sixteen years ago, has never been contra- 
dicced by any writer, so far as I know, of our communion,” 
m his fourth chapter has taken the pains to instruct us at 
length. ‘To be assured, he proceeds to describe, of the person of 
his minister, the devil impresses upon him a secret mark, either 





collected and exposed. Not seldom, we are assured, reason itself gave way, and 
the wretched listeners, in the madness of despair, were known to have put an end 
to their intolerable existence. What were the immediate relative causes and 
effects of this dense atmosphere of superstition may be seen at length in the 
following works, amongst others:—The contemporary Rev. G. Sinclair’s 
“Satan’s Invisible World Discovered” (Sinclair occupied the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow, and was a firm believer); Dalyall’s “ Darker Supersti- 
tions of Scotland 3? and Pitcairn’s ‘Criminal Trials.” It must be allowed 
that the terrestrial and rea/ fiends, who realised what the imagination had 
conceived of infernal torments, went far to rival their poetic types ; and Dante’s 
“Inferno” might very well have been their chosen model. As for Lucretius, 
could he have dreamed of the sixteenth-century diabolism, he would have 
hesitated, we imagine, before writing his verses :— 


‘*Tartarus horriferos eructans faucibus estus 
Qui neque sunt usquam, nec possunt esse profecto,” 
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under the eyelid or between the fesses, or on the roof of the 
mouth, to be as imperceptible as possible. For which reason the 
judges are obliged to search with the closest scrutiny, and even 
to shave the entire person of the suspected. After ratification of 
their mutual convention, the neophyte sacrifices on the next 
day, to his or her master, a dog, cat, or hen; animals which pe- 
culiarly pertain to him. Thus the pact is confirmed anew. 
Afterwards the devil appoints a certain place for assembling. 
There he causes each one to render an account of evils committed 
by virtue of his power and intervention. Sometimes he gives 
himself the trouble of collecting them in person. Sometimes he 
employs one of themselves as his agent. If there be any, by 
reason of bodily infirmity, unable to travel in the ordinary way, 
he gives them a means of conveyance; a horse, or merely a 
magical rod, or an ointment, by use of which, becoming invisible, 
he transports them through the air. He himself always acts as 
chief in the assemblies in human guise, or as a foul he-goat 
(un vilain bouc), or in any other shape he pleases. Here are 
reiterated the oaths of allegiance by his new subjects ; after which 
they all sing and dance in honour of their new lord. In con- 
clusion, he furnishes means, such as each desires, for the injury 
of the persons whom they intend to annoy. He teaches them to 
compound poisons, and promises his ever-ready help in case of 
need. By virtue of these mutual pacts, he fails not to work 
miracles every time they make the sign he has taught them ; in 
which sign, however, there resides no inherent actual power, for 
that resides in himself alone, who operates on each occasion dis- 
tinctly when the symbol summons him. Such is the method of 
the witch-compact according to Daneau, who, we are assured 
by Bekker, expresses the common sentiments of the doctors of 
his communion. The he-goat to which Daneau, James, and the 
others allude, figures conspicuously in the trials, particularly 
in reference to the grand periodical meetings known as the 
Sabbaths, for which the Harz Mountains acquired high repute. 
They take place on the night between Friday and Saturday, 
with the notion, it is to be presumed, that that intermediate 
time when the Deity lay in the tomb is fittest for their impious 
rites ; while every year a general assembly meets for celebration 
on the Blocksberg range cn the night before the first of May— 
Walpurgis-nacht ; a wild unfrequented locality, a rugged moun- 
tain, or dark forest, or secluded lake, being always chosen. 
One of the most interesting characteristics of the demon’s mode 
of conducting the proceedings is the travestie he makes of the 
sacred rites of the Church ; which is consistent with his character 
of the cunning imitator. Parodying the sacramental bap- 
tismal rite and the holy ordinance of preaching, with con- 
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temptuous spitting on the cross in Catholic, and on the Bible in 
Protestant countries, invariably formed, to adopt the language 
of the cuisine, his “piece de résistance.” The Sabbaths, both 
the lesser and the greater, always terminate in indiscriminate 
debauchery. What disgusting brutalities were practised before’ 
the tribunals, in searching for what they called “the secret 
marks,” may be imagined by those not versed in the literature 
of the subject, but cannot be described. However, it is the in- 
troduction of the goat that most excites our curiosity. Its origin 
must be traced back, it seems, to so long ago as the times of the 
Mosaic Jews, whose sacrifices to devils assumed the form of 
offering to “ hairy creatures.” It has been a common impression 
in the East that they must have been monkeys; but as those 
animals nowhere exist in the Arabian peninsula, we are driven 
to interpret the Seghuirim of Leviticus, respecting whom. the 
women in the Desert are so frequently reproached, to have been 
goats, the common domestic animals of the Arabs.* 

During the last forty years of the sixteenth century an average 
annual number of two hundred pretended criminals, making a 
total of eight thousand, are reckoned to have been destroyed 
in Scotland. In England, from 1603 to 1680, some seventy 
thousand suffered; a larger proportion of victims than were 
sacrificed during an equal space of time by the Holy Office.t 
The Witch Act became law, as we have seen, in 1604. The 
Authorised translation of the Sacred Scriptures was accom- 
plished in 1607, and it is a curious speculation how far the 
episcopal, and other of the forty-seven divines, expressed their 
own, and how far their royal master’s sentiments. Contempo- 
raneously with this new formal sanction a canon was passed by 
them in Convocation which, prohibiting the inferior clergy from 
exercising the privilege of “exorcising” without episcopal license, 
proves at once the prevalence of the epidemic and the existence 
of the privilege in the days of Hooker and Jeremy Taylor. 
The Act of 1604, however, had not been the first interference of 
the Legislature. In 1541 two Bills had been passed, including 
in one and the same anathema false prophecies, conjurations, 
witchcraft, and (significant juxtaposition) the pulling down of 





* It is certain, thinks Voltaire, that the cohabitation of witches with goats, 
the custom of kissing la derriére which has become proverbial, the circular 
dance round the goat, the little slaps given him with vervain, and all the 
ceremonies of these orgia came from the Jews, who borrowed them from the 
Egyptians.— Défense de Mon Oncle. If this be so, the modern doctors certainly 
possess the very highest sanction, as far as antiquity is concerned. 

+ According to ec (“ Histoire de l’Inquisition”), from 1680 to 1781, 
the last period of its régime, between 13,000 and 14,000 persons suffered b 
different degrees of punishment at the hands of the Holy Office, of whic 

“number 1578 were burned at the stake. 
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crosses, all which crimes were made felony. During the brief reigns 
of Edward and Mary no conspicuous intervention in the matter 
occurs. As for the latter, the Queen and her bishops felt a too 
absorbing interest in the pressing business of burning the ordi- 


‘nary schismatics to find much time for the special pursuit of 


the witch-heresy. But in the first year of the accession of 
Elizabeth, as we learn from Strype, Bishop Jewell preached 
before the Queen, and particularly called her attention to the 
notorious prevalence and terrific results of witchcraft: “It may 
please your Grace,” publicly proclaimed that eminent apologist 
of the Church of England, “ to understand that witches and sor- 
cerers, within these last few years, are marvellously increased 
within your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s subjects pine away 
even to the death, their colour fades, their flesh rots, their 
speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft. I pray God they 
never practise further than upon your subjects.” For himself, the 
Bishop affirms, these eyes have seen most evident and manifest 
marks of their wickedness. ‘This sermon, adds the annalist of 
the Reformation, was no doubt the occasion of bringing in a 
Bill next Parliament for making witchcraft felony. Amongst 
the causes célebres of the Elizabethan Government we can afford 
to mention only the Warboys case near Huntingdon, which has 
deserved to be particularised, inasmuch as its memory was 
ordered to be perpetuated by an annual sermon, which was in 
fact supplied by a select preacher sent down by the University 
of Cambridge. The lectureship survived, if we are not mistaken, 
to the Georgian era. Particular causes, at particular crises, 
served to intensify both public and popular outrages. One of 
the most furious ever recorded raged in Germany at the eve of 
the prolonged contest between the Catholic and Protestant 
princes, and it was a fitting prelude to that ferocious struggle. 
The fires of persecution were lighted almost simultaneously in 
two parts of Bavaria—at Bamberg and at Wiirzburg. Seldom 
had they been supplied so recklessly with victims. 

A phase of diabolism, which obtained extensively on the Con- 
tinent at a rather later period, was the old “ possession,” whose 
parentage may be traced to the infancy of Christianity. In the 
later development of Jewish religionism, exorcism had become 
a popular and a profitable profession. Josephus reports some 
amazing feats, performed in the presence of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian and his troops, by one of the professional exorcists. Of 
the valuable art of conjuration Solomon himself had been the 
great master, and had left many approved formulas. With that 
spirit of adaptability for which the rising religion was so re- 
markable, exorcism flourished as a recognised and important office 
in the Church. Ulpian the lawyer, in the time of Tertullian, 
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mentions the order as well known; and St. Augustin records 
several miraculous cures among the energoumenoi in his African 
diocese. Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, 
challenges his adversary to produce anything comparable to the 
miracles of the Christian art. “We,” he boasts, “can vanquish 
all the demons by conjuration made in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
but there is no Jew who can do as much in the name of any one 
of their kings or prophets or patriarchs ; not even, perhaps, in 
the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” By the 
Protestant sects it was preserved from among the débris of the 
old Church with so much the more affection that it was the sole 
actual miraculous privilege in which they indulged themselves. 
The Anglican Communion long cherished it, and a similar rite— 
the De Strumosis Attrectandis (Touching for the King’s Evil)— 
it is worthy of remark, was also a recognised office of Anglican 
ritual, and may be found in the Books of Common Prayer printed 
in the reign of George II. As might be expected, the “ posses- 
sion” phenomena broke out frequently amongst the female 
inmates of religious houses, whose excited imaginations rendered 
possible the most extravagant hallucinations, which were often 
industriously encouraged, and sometimes prostituted to the basest 
purposes. The scenes in the convents of Loudun, Aix, and 
Louviers, recently compiled from contemporary reports by M. 
Michelet, with perhaps somewhat heightened colours, present 
sensational incidents of the true tragic type. In these strange 
histories two names stand out prominently—Urbain Grandier 
and Madeleine Bavent. The “Histoire des Diables de Loudun,” 
with which Grandier’s fate was connected, and, still more, that of 
Madeleine, it is impossible to read, as Bekker observes, without 
a shudder of horror. Such was the audacity of the exorcists 
and the credulity of the people that the apparent enceinte condi- 
tion of one of the réligieuses could be satisfactorily explained 
by the malice of the devil who had caused the scandalous 
illusion. Crowds from Paris and the most distant parts flocked 
to Loudun to witness the frenzy of the hysterical women, whose 
agitation did not allow them to spare their own reputations, and 
their unexpected disclosures aroused the profane curiosity of the 
surrounding mob of spectators.* 





* M. Michelet narrates the story of Madeleine Bavent, whose tragic destiny 
involved the dissolution of the Louviers establishment, from an account pub- 
lished at the time, than which he knows no book more dreadful or worthier of 
being republished (“ La Sorciére”). Bekker (“Le Monde Enchanté”), in his 
fourth volume, gives in that interesting collection of witch-persecution a full 
account of the tragedy at Loudun, in which Urbain Grandier is the principal 
figure. We would attach no more importance to these accounts than such ex- 
ceptional, and possibly exaggerated, scenes deserve; but they are at least 
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If we turn to the history of Spiritualism in this country, 
modified as its symptoms were by the exceptional and fortunate 
circumstances to which we have already alluded, enough appears 
to prove that its modified character is little attributable to the 
moderation or good sense of the clergy, or of other leaders of 
opinion, The heads of the English Church were very far from 
discountenancing the popular ideas. Bishop Jewell’s sentiments 
we have just seen ; and the author of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” 
pretty plainly enunciates the principles of diabolism. Evil 
spirits, affirms the “judicious” Hooker, are dispersed—some in 
the air, some on the earth, some in the waters, some among the 
minerals, in dens and caves under the earth, labouring to 
obstruct, and, if possible, destroy the works of God. Bishop 
Hall professes that he cannot “make question of the authentic 
records of the examinations and confessions of witches and sor- 
cerers in several regions of the world, agreeing in the truth of 
their horrible pacts with Satan; of their set meetings with evil 
spirits; their beastly homages and conversations. I should 
hate,” he concludes, “to be guilty of so much incredulity as to 
charge so many grave judges and credible historians with lies.’”’* 
When, however, we find the authoritative name of Francis Bacon 
on the same side, our surprise at ecclesiastical folly will, perhaps, 
be modified somewhat. Consorting with the unclean spirits who 
have fallen from their first condition, lays down the founder of 
the inductive method, and all use of their assistance, is unlawful ; 
much more service or veneration of any kind. But acontempla- 
tion and knowledge of their nature, power, illusions, not only 
from passages in the Scriptures, but from reason and experience, 
is not the least part of spiritual wisdom. Nor is it less permissible 
in theology to investigate the nature of demons, than in physics 
to investigate the nature of drugs, or in ethics the nature of vice.t 





curious, as illustrating in some slight degree the history of past Spiritualism. 
The physiological mysteries of the ecstatic phenomena, so variously exem- 
plified in the case of the Protestant “revivals” of our own day, in the history 
of the Flagellants of the Medieval age, or of the Jansenists of the age of 
Bossuet and Pascal, have been scientifically exposed by M. Maury in his “ La 
Magie et l’Astrologie dans |’Antiquité et au Moyen Age.” 

* Bishop Hall’s opinions are quoted by Webster, in his “ Displaying of 
Supposed Witchcraft,” v. (1677). ‘It is ore thing,” says Webster, in reply 
to the bishop, “barely to affirm, and another thing to prove sufficiently and 
fully ;” and he pertinently objects to his style of argument the vast number 
of martyrs” in all ages who are generally believed to have been unjustly 
put to death. 

+ “De Augmentis Scientiarum,” iii. 2. Whether, or how far, the sagacious 
Lord Chancellor made his sentiments, theological and metaphysical, square 
with those of his royal patron; how far he may have been sincere, or how far 
he may have prudently given in to the general orthodoxy, it is useless to attempt 
to determine, 
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His iegal rival, Sir Edward Coke, the lawyer who has the repu- 
tation of being the most learned and acute the English Bench 
can boast, is induced, by reason, it may be presumed, of his pro- 
found acquaintance with law, amongst other definitions, to define 
the various criminal agents of the devil. It excites the astonish- 
ment of Gibbon that the sceptical Erasmus, who could see 
through much more plausible fables, believed firmly in witchcraft. 

Without the direct literature of the subject, which is of itself 
of sufficient bulk, the general literature of Western Europe during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would sufficiently attest 
the prevalence of the creed. ‘To us the Alcinas, Armidas, 
Duessas, Archimaguses, Prosperos, Comuses, and Sidrophels 
appear mere myths—pleasing fictions of the poetic imagination. 
In the age of Ariosto and Spenser they were undoubted realities, 
whose preternatural and impious achievements could not be read 
without profound feelings of conviction and horror. During the 
ascendancy of the Calvinist Presbyterians, in the latter years of 
the Long Parliament, witch-persecution was much in vogue ; and 
Matthew Hopkins is immortalized in the popular memory by his 
peculiar genius for discovering the criminals, From the grati- 
tude of the town corporations for whom he undertook regular 
circuits of inquisition, he earned the title of witchfinder-general. 
Under the government of Cromwell, the Independents, a less 
fanatical body than their old Presbyterian allies, being in power, 
an interval of comparative tranquillity ensued. One or two 
rational protests, too, appeared on behalf of toleration, besides 
the famous general one of Milton’s. On the other hand, ortho- 
doxy was not idle. Ina formidable onslaught on the modern 
Sadducees—“ The certainty of the world of spirits fully 
evinced by unquestionable histories of apparitions, witchcrafts, 
operations, voices, and proving the immortality of souls, the 
malice and misery of devils, and the damned, and the blessed- 
ness of the justified, written for the conviction of Sadducees 
and infidels”—an extensive system of Spiritualism was developed 
by the estimable Baxter. But a more remarkable exponent of 
Spiritualism, by the ability and particularity of the arguments 
with which he defended it, was the Anglican Dr. Joseph Glanvil, 
chaplain in ordinary to Charles IL, and one of the first Fellows 
of the Royal Society. He is best known to the learned world as 
the author of a philosophical treatise of great merit — the 
“Scepsis Scientifica,” a review of which occupies several pages 
of Hallam’s “Introduction to the Literature of Europe.” He 
took his confident stand upon the ingenious, or at any rate, 
incontrovertible hypothesis, which has the singular merit of 
silencing at once aud for ever a too captious criticism, that there 
might be such a thing as “ credulity of unbelief.” He contended 
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that the difficulties ordinarily objected rested chiefly on our 
ignorance of the laws of the spiritual world. If we grant the 
postulate of the existence of good spirits, it follows by reason 
and analogy that we must also admit the existence of wicked 
spirits. By a curious perversion of the reasoning process, he 
founds an argument for an antecedent probability upon the very 
incredibility of the alleged phenomena; in fact, upon St. 
Augustin’s well-known apophthegn—Credo quia ineredibile. 
Following out his premises in a perfectly logical manner, he 
maintains that—1. Witches, upon being anointed with certain 
magic ointments, are enabled to pass up the chimney, and are 
transported into the most distant places. 2. They are changed 
into cats, hares, and various other animals. They feel in their own 
bodies the wounds inflicted on their borrowed ones. 3. By 
mumbling certain words unintelligible to us, and making strange 
gestures, they bewitch their enemies and excite tempests, and 
bring about various misfortunes, 4. The most secret parts of 
their bodies are sucked by familiar spirits. If it be asked how 
it is that the demons, always ready to injure us, have not the 
power to do so before, or without, the material and mutual com- 
pact, he would reply that the laws of the other world are quite 
unknown to us, and especially we know not how far evil spirits 
may enjoy a liberty to terment our souls, and yet be limited in 
injuring our bodies. “ Which,” comments Bekker, “ I am prepared 
to grant him; and for this reason it would have been better if he 
had preserved silence on matters of which he is ignorant. But 
why have he and the rest composed so many shiploads of volumes 
about what the devil may or may not be able to do ?”* 

Glanvil’s favourite method of putting his arguments throughout 
is the simple one of the powrquot non, which Fontenelle has 
applied in so charming a manner in another and very different 
controversy. With the work of the chaplain of Charles II. it is 
worth while to compare that of one of his successors—the Rev. 
Francis Hutchinson, the Hanoverian chaplain of George I, and 
to mark the altogether different tone of thought which had come 
into existence since the Revolution in the “ Historical Essay 
concerning Witchcraft.” One of the most memorable cases tried 
before an English tribunal after the Restoration, on account of 





* “Te Monde Enchanté,” i. 22. Glanvil’s “ Sadducismus Triumphatus” (a 
victory by anticipation) was published in 1661. Without doubt he was, not 
excepting Bodin, the ablest expounder of the orthodox views. Bekker, who, 
by his thorough acquaintance with the literature of demonology, may be trusted 
as a competent authority, admits that, for the force of his reasonings he 
knows of no writer who has succeeded better than he. “J’avoue que pour 
la force des raisonnements je ne connais aucun écrivain qui ait mieux 


réussi que lui,” 
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the fame of the presiding judge and of the witness who was 
examined, is the well-known Bury St. Edmunds case, when two 
old women, after a lengthened and formal procedure, were 
eventually hanged upon the most childish evidence imaginable. 
Sir Matthew Hale, in addressing the jury, and carefully summing 
up the evidence for them, assured them that, for his part, he did 
“not in the least doubt that there are witches; first, because 
the Scriptures affirmed it ; secondly, because the wisdom of all 
nations, particularly of our own, had provided laws against 
witchcraft.” Sir Thomas Browne, who was called as a witness, 
gave his professional experience to the effect that “the devil often 
acts upon human bodies by natural means, afflicting them in a 
more terrible manner through the diseases to which they are 
usually subject ; and that, in the particular case, the fits, with 
the vomitings of needles, nails, &c., which had been deposed to 
by other witnesses, might be natural, but intensified by the craft 
of the devil, co-operating with the malice of the witches.” Ob- 
serve this new and last phase, through which men of science, 
driven by the advance of experience and reason from the old 
supernaturalism pure and simple, found themselves forced to 
view the phenomena. But we wil! do the author of the 
“ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” a man of nearly equal learning and 


superstitious fancy, the justice to quote his profession of faith in 
full, as he has delivered it, in the following terms :-— 


“ For my part I have ever believed, and do now know, that there are 
witches. They that doubt of them do not only deny them but spirits, 
and are obliquely, and upon consequence, a sort not of infidels but 
atheists. Those that to confute their incredulity, desire to see appari- 
tions, shall doubtless never behold any. The devil has made them 
already in a heresy as capital as witchcraft, and to appear to them were 
but to convert them. Of all the delusions with which he deceives mor- 
tality there is not anything that puzzles me more than the legerdemain 
of changelings. I do not credit those transformations of reasonable 
creatures into beasts, or that the devil has a power to transpeciate 
aman into a horse, who tempted Christ, as a trial of his divinity, 
to convert but stones into bread. I could believe that spirits use 
with men the act of carnality, and that in both sexes. I conceive 
that they assume, steal, or contrive a body wherein there may be 
action enough to content decrepit lust, or passion to satisfy more active 
veneries ; yet in both without a possibility of generation. However, 
there is no reason to suppose everything immediately derived from 
the devil. J believe that all that use sorcery, incantation, and spells, 
are not witches. I conceive there is a traditional magic, not learned 
immediately from the devil, but at second-hand from his scholars, who, 
having once the secret betrayed, are able, and do empirically practise 
without his advice ; they both proceeding from the principles of nature, 
where actives, aptly conjoined to disposed passives, will under any 
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master produce their effects. Thus, I think, at first a great part of 
philosophy was witchcraft, which, being after derived to one another, 
proved philosophy ; and was indeed no more than the honest effects of 
nature. What invented by us is philosophy, learned from him 1s magic. 
We do surely owe the discovery of many secrets to the agency of good 
and bad angels.” * 


That “to appear to them were but to convert them” must 
recommend itself as a sort of argument as conclusive as it is con- 
venient. As one of the most enlightened writers of his day, Sir 
Thomas Browne may not unfairly be supposed to represent at 
their best the ideas of the medical world of that time ; but if so, 
they were not based upon the profoundest principles of physiology. 
Thirty-five years later one of his professional brethren produced 
a work which requires to be remarked as a witness of what was 
seriously entertained in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and which will best be displayed by quoting the title- 
page in extenso.t Of the misrepresentations of the orthodox 
party, and of the perversity of their logic, Webster complains 
bitterly. He sets himself to refute, in particular, Bishop Hall, 
Dr. Glanvil, and the younger Casaubon. The last doctor had 
published in 1659 a voluminous book to prove the mathematician 
Dee to have been nothing better than a vulgar conjuror, which 
assertion Webster, with more warmth perhaps than the subject 
of his vindication merited, characterizes as “a horrid and 
wicked slander.” It is incredible, he thinks, that Dr. Glanvil, 
“who pretends to such high parts, should have expressed so 
much weakness and impudence as to have charged Mr. Scot with 
the flat denial of the existence of witches,” Scot and Wierus 
do not dispute an sint, but quo modo sint ; so that the state of 
the question is not at all “ of the being of witches, or de existentid, 
but only de modo eaistendi.” Casaubon, it seems, had not 
taken the trouble to read the author he attacks with so much 
asperity. Treating of the question “whether fallen angels 





* “ Religio Medici,” i. 30,31. Such are the deliberate opinions of the 
author of a work published, four years later, expressly to expose the supersti- 
tions of the vulgar! The “ Religio” appeared in 1642, the “Treatise on 
Vulgar Errors” in 1646. 

+ “The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft, wherein is affirmed that there 
are many sorts of Deceivers, and Impostors, and Divers Persons under a 
passive Delusion of Melancholy and Fancy. But that there is a Corporeal 
League made betwixt the Devil and the Witch, or that he sucks on the 
Witch’s Body, has Carnal Copulation, or that Witches are turned into Cats, 
Dogs, raise Tempests: or the like, is utterly Denied and Disproved. Wherein 
also is handled the Existence of Angels and Spirits, the Truth of Apparitions, 
the Nature of Astral and Sidereal Spirits, the Force of Charms and Philtres, 
with other Abstruse Matter. By John Webster, Practitioner in Physic. 
London. 1677.” 
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be corporeal or incorporeal, and of their assuming bodies,” 
Webster is “not insensible to the great censure he may incur 
for entering upon such a ticklish and nice point; . . . . especially 
being but an obscure person, and not heightened with those lofty 
titles that usually elevate men’s fame, more by those attributes 
than by the weight or strength of their arguments.” -Amongst 
other labours he endeavours, with much earnestness, to de- 
monstrate that the devils did not actually enter into the swine. 
He is prepared to acknowledge “ an internal, mental, and spiritual 
league betwixt the devil and all wicked persons.” But he insists 
upon being informed who and where are those credible witnesses 
spoken of; for the things that cannot be proved by sufficient 
witnesses are never to be believed. Yet Webster, like most of his 
educated contemporaries, who, while discrediting one kind of the 
miraculous, were unable to abandon the preternatural and 
wonderful altogether, believed in the existence of monstrous 
animal forms, such as mermaids ; and he has given a collection of 
instances in which mermaids have been caught and domesticated. 

From about this time the legal prosecutions sensibly diminished 
in frequency, and were in fact almost altogether abandoned, 
owing to causes now beyond the reach of individual governments 
aud magistrates—increasing material national prosperity, com- 
parative political freedom, and the resulting tone of rationalism 
beginning to make itself felt in some sort. From the era of the 
Revolution of 1688 a marked change was apparent in the general 
tone of thought and feeling in this country. Through the 
causes just mentioned it had been silently and gradually operating 
during the past hundred years. The principles of civil and 
religious freedom, with some illogical exceptions however, 
established by the Revolution, gave a sudden and permanent 
impetus to the slow movement. Science advanced propor- 
tionally ; but scientific discoveries were the effect rather 
than the cause of the progress of reason ; or rather, in fact, they 
acted reciprocally one upon the other. Active religious prose- 
cutions by governments were becoming anachronisms. With the 
rest diabolism, as an actively religious creed, was destroyed in 
this country. Legally, as far as the popular mind was concerned, 
it was far from being so. It would have been little short of 
miraculous for the ignorant masses to have shaken off prejudices 
only just losing their hold upon the wisest of the learned world. 
They exhibited proof enough of their unwillingness to allow it to 
be supposed that the devil’s régime was to be henceforward 
merely titular. Besides, did not the Witch Act remain, a dead 
letter indeed, but still on the rolls of Parliament? As for the 
crowd of the so-called educated world, as it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that certain ecclesiastical dogmas, which have 
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been constantly assailed by the Rationalists of the present age, 
are no longer held by the middle classes, so it would be equally 
erroneous to infer the old witch-creed to have been easily sur- 
rendered even hy the better-educated iaity of that age. In the 
last moments of the legal crime America became the unexpected 
scene of the last general persecution; and the colonists of New 
England have the merit of being amongst the last to vindicate 
the ancient orthodoxy. A full account of this curious access of 
mingled credulity and fanaticism (fanaticism, for its origin seems 
traceable to the oppression of the Anabaptist and Quaker sects 
by their more influential rivals—themselves exiles from ecclesi- 
astical despotism) has been left for our instruction by a leading 
actor in the proceedings. Worldly people, protests the Fellow 
of Harvard, may disbelieve these things ; but when hundreds of 
the most solemn people, in a country where they have as much 
mother wit certainly as the rest of the world, know them to be 
true, nothing but the forward spirit of Sadduceeism can question 
them. In Sweden too, a violent, if brief, outbreak occurred, 
which our limits forbid us to touch upon. Both these scenes 
occurred in localities and under circumstances that may in some 
measure serve to explain them. A more remarkable phenomenon 
is that of a furious war of words, which arose in a part of 
Europe least likely, antecedently, to be affected by fanaticism. 
Mr. Lecky has observed that the books in defence of the belief 
show more learning, dialectic skill, and general ability, than the 
books against it. We must make one exception, at least, to this 
assertion. Balthasar Bekker, whom we have previously had 
occasion to quote, for both learning and acuteness of reasoning 
may be piaced on a level with either Bodin or Glanvil, while in 
completeness of treatment and variety of illustration he must be 
put far above all the controversialists of either party. He has 
not as yet received the attention he deserves ; and, considering 
the prominent part he took in the controversy, the little 
attention hitherto vouchsafed to him is, we think, not a little 
surprising. Bekker published his “De Petover Wereld” in 
Dutch, afterwards superintending its translation into French at 
Amsterdam.* 

Though the monstrous dogma against which he contended 
was near its fall, from his tone throughout and evident anxiety 
to take refuge in the Sacred Scriptures, it is very plain that the 





* Under the title of “Le Monde Enchanté: ou Examen des Communs 
Sentiments touchant les Esprits, leur Nature, leur Pouvoir, leur Administra- 
tion, et leurs Opérations ; et touchaut les Effets que les Hommes sont capables 
de produire par leur Communication et leur Vertu. Divisé en quatre 
Parties. Par Balthasar Bekker, Docteur en Théologie et Pasteur 4 Am- 
sterdam. ‘Traduit du Hollandois. A Amsterdam: 1694.” 


(Vol. XCV. No. CLXXX V1I.]—New Sentgs, Vol. XXXIX. No. L D 
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large majority of the world, and in fact all but a few independent 
thinkers, still clung fondly to the faith as it was once delivered— 
the more fanatically, it is probable, that it was sensibly losing 
ground. Bekker held a professorship in Amsterdam as doctor 
in theology ; and the origin of his first doubts, as well as the per- 
secution to which he was in consequence subjected, suggest a 
curious parallelism with a notorious theological controversy of 
another kind, that has been lately raging. 


“The common opinions held about the devil, his power, and modes 
of operation, and the alleged commerce with him, I began,” he tells 
us, “to suspect by degrees, by the assistance of the natural light I 
have in common with other men. After the most anxious and serious 
deliberation, I began to feel doubts whether I ought to support it any 
longer, or to abandon it altogether; not only in regard to abstract 
truth, but also to piety, which it seemed to me to stifle. My con- 
science felt intolerably oppressed, for I was obliged to reply to those 
who questioned me, and to study my bearing in respect of the dis- 
position in which I knew the people to be. My pain increased from 
day to day from the necessity of speaking and behaving like the rest 
of the world, or of finding myself in direct opposition to the public, 
which is not agreeable to my natural temper, inclined, as it is, to com- 
plaisance and to be in harmony with every one as far as possible.” 


The “ De Betover Wereld” appeared in four successive parts ; 
each new part of the work encountering a louder outcry than its 
predecessor. With an affecting singleness of purpose is apparent 
a perfect mastery of his subject. No writer before him had so 
exhausted it in a comparison of biblical, pagan, Jewish, Moham.- 
medan, barbarous, and Christian beliefs. An extraordinary 
amount of original research is brought to bear upon their history ; 
and he takes great pains in comparing the meanings and changes 
of terms employed in the dictionary of demonology. Indeed, he 
might be thought obnoxious to Mosheim’s disingenuous charge 
of prolixity and repetition, but for the very apparent extreme 
anxiety to forestall all possible and impossible objections, which 
he well knew would be eagerly sought for by his expectant 
enemies. 

Beginning from the Hellenes and Italians, and descending to 
the barbarous peoples all over the globe, the first part takes 
a comprehensive view of demonology in antiquity. Next he 
reviews the faith of the Jews and Mohammedans (the latter of 
whom he deems-nearer to Christianity, inasmuch as they recog- 
nise its Founder as a great and true prophet, while the Jews 
regard him as an impostor), who have a position midway between 
the Christians amd pagans; lastly, that of Christendom, primi- 
tive, Catholic, and Protestant. The dogmas of the Fathers are 
traced from the contemporaries of the Apostles to the last of 
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those who claim the submission of both the great sects of the 
Christian Church ; with a review of the laws and canons of the 
Empire. Next, the particular articles of the Protestant churches, 
with passing critiques on Daneau, James, Glanvil, Voet, &c. 
Definitions of the meanings of Spirit and Matter occupy the 
commencement of the second part. As a cardinal error his 
enemies alleged against him bis leading principle, that one spirit 
can act neither upon another spirit nor upon matter ; a compre- 
hensive formula he is desirous to disclaim. One party imputed 
his errors to the Cartesian philosophy; while the Cartesians 
themselves declared that they were owing to his not under- 
standing Descartes. Of one thing he feels confident—that the 
term “ wicked spirits” is safely and best applicable to substantial 
human beings. The most difficult and dangerous part of his 
task are undoubtedly the numerous biblical passages. Professing 
to accept their divine authority, he applies the rationalist method 
so far as he consistently could with that postulate; and explains 
away their apparent sanctions in a style that might possibly have 
excited a ferment in our times. In dealing with the Old 
Testament he is more successful than with the New; since the 
former, whatever might be the nature of the practices so often 
denounced, never contemplated the later systematized demonology 
which evidently finds place in the latter. The anticipation of the 
modern theory that the “ possessed of the devil” were naturally 
diseased persons could be admitted only on a radical principle 
which should altogether eliminate the miraculous; a position 
which Bekker was far from being prepared to take up. The 
third part discusses the question of the possibility of human 
compacts with the devil, and the several arts of magic and witch- 
craft as expounded by the doctors, He is at particular pains to 
refute the dogmas of one of the great authorities of his own 
communion, Voet, who played a leading part in the grand 
national Synod of Dordrecht, which laid down the formularies 
and confessions of the Dutch church; and may, with some 
justice, claim to have demolished him with the rest of the tribe. 
As to James and his bishops, Voet had loudly applauded the 
burning of Scot’s “Discovery ;” while Bekker thinks that the 
divines, not to be accused of remissness of duty, liked better to 
burn the offensive volume than to be under the necessity of 
answering it. 

The last part of the “ World Bewitched ” is devoted to a review 
of the persecutions and of the principal historical trials. It is 
the most complete compendium of the judicial history of de- 
monology perhaps ever published. If the first volume met with 
rancorous opposition, the succeeding one, in which he argued 
against the conventional interpretations of the Sacred Scriptures, 
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called forth a downright torrent of abuse, and of active as well 
as verbal persecution. And this is perhaps the most instructive 
part of the history. What he chiefly complains of is the con- 
demnation of his book without a fair, or without any sort of 
examination of its contents. Bekker had not sufficiently calcu- 
lated on the fanaticism and interests of the clergy in particular, 
and the inveterate prejudices of the laity in general. 


“Tn this town of Amsterdam, so full of every class of persons, I 
could not have believed,” he says, “that my work would be denounced 
universally without being first looked at, and that by those who know 
me so well. They have spread mischievous reports of me and of my 
book before having read it, and, without in the least proving their 
charges, prejudice the public, who shrink from even handling it. One 
ought not to be astonished; but they have agreed to openly preach 
from the pulpit that I have taught that there is neither devil nor 

] Can one be surprised,” he naively complains, “ when such 
language is used, if most people declare they will never read a line of 
so wicked a production, and many that it is not lawful for a Christian 
to have it even in his possession ? ' My cause, too, has been prejudged 
and my book been condemned, vot by the ecclesiastical only, but also by 
the civic magistracy. As to the former, whether I. may have been 
justly condemned or no (and they have tried the cause in more than 
one Synod, both within and without the province of Holland), it is 
certain that before sentence was passed I have never been permitted 
to justify myself, nor warned that such judgment would be pronounced. 
All that has been done has been without my knowledge and in my 
absence. And with what precipitation they have acted is obvious from 
the bitter feeling and utterances of private individuals they have pro- 
voked. Among these there are some who, though they have their 
hands full of other important business, within a day or two’s time of 
its publication have the confidence to assert there is not a word of 
truth in the entire volume ; or who, after running over, without reading 
it, say they could easily answer such puerile objections on the spot. 
Others declaim against it as contrary to those formularies which I 
signed conjointly with the rest of the clergy. There have been others 
who have used every effort in private to induce me to suppress my 
publication, either in whole or in part ; but the reader may be assured 
I shall do neither the one nor the other. At the same time I am ex- 
tremely concerned to find persons of repute for sagacity and probity 
abusing my writings in a marked manner.” 

Another method of assailing a troublesome enemy, others 
failing, was finding “fault with my style as at once dull and 
sarcastic ; dull, because I endeavour to speak clearly ; sarcastic, 
because I do not render enough honour to the devil, or be- 
cause, by a serious raillery, as was used once on a time by Elijah 
to the priests of Baal, I reprehend the universal superstition.” 
Bekker had need of all his confidence in the righteousness of 
his cause. In publishing the successive portions of his work he 
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is compelled to make a set apology to those who had ventured 
to read his first essay for delays arising not only from obstacles 
in the shape of synods and suspensions, but from the constant 
occupation of warding off anonymous assaults. The amount of 
literary work he got through of this ephemeral sort must have 
been something considerable. Besides the difficulty of finding 
a publisher, the very elements seemed against him; and we are 
concerned to hear of ice and inclement weather cutting off all 
communication between Friesland and Amsterdam, where his 
original edition was publishing, at times when he was most 
anxious to receive his proofs. At last the thunderbolt fell. The 
Synod which was then sitting at Edam, thought fit to summon 
the heretic and threaten him with the terrors of synodical 
judgment, and, in fine, after the milder purgatory of suspension, 
by a judicial sentence of the Consistory he was deprived of 
all his public offices and prohibited from all use of the pulpits. 
Fortunate for him was it that the odium theologicum could 
then extend no further. In his voluntary exile in Friesland, 
to avoid the fury of the storm in the capital, such was the ex- 
citement produced by the fierce tone of the consistorial circular 
letters, “ which they call gravamina,” that he was obliged very 
soon to quit that asylum. Excepting a temperate letter ad- 
dressed to one Van Hooght, for thirteen months he had kept 
silence in face of the calumnies which blackened him, as he 
tells us, far and near, in pulpit no less than in pamphlet warfare. 
His modesty or discretion availed nothing; and Bekker’s first 
reply, instead of disarming, served only to embitter his enemies. 
Forced to abandon his reserve he now plunged into a regular 
controversy, from which it may be believed that the publishers 
were, as usual, the chief gainers; and the war of words grew 
fiercer and fiercer. The minute scrutiny to which the unfor- 
tunate minister’s opinions were submitted would not have shamed 
a Catholic inquisition. 

While looking with some hope to the future, Bekker natu- 
rally viewed the result of the controversy in his own time with 
much despondency. Not even the savans were found to enlist 
on the side of truth and reason. On the contrary, we are assured 
they were generally more obstinately imbued with prejudice 
than the ignorant masses. As for the latter, according to Bek- 
ker’s experience, they (and we may perhaps, without much in- 
justice, add the world in general) like to be able to feel their 
misdeeds attributable to a power beyond their force of resis- 
tance. The Lutheran Mosheim, usually somewhat more candid, 
attempts to throw discredit on the labours of the Calvinist minis- 
ters; and he disingenuously styles them “a copious and prolix 
work, in which he perverts and explains away, with no little 
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ingenuity indeed but with no less audacity, whatever the sacred 
volume relates of persons possessed of evil spirits and of the 
power of demons.” He consoles himself, however, with the 
reflection that a multitude of the Lutheran clergy had hastened 
with alacrity to the rescue. For our own part, we are apt to 
hold that the author of “The World Bewitched” has deserved 
considerably more from the profane public than the great body 
of his theological brethren. But a very few years before, the 
amiable and excellent Fontenelle had brought upon himself 
little short of the amount of furore which was aroused in 
Holland from the Protestants as well as Catholics of both 
France and this country, and for much the same species of 
heterodoxy —viz., for attempting to make it appear that the old 
Hellenic oracles drew their inspiration from earthly rather than 
from infernal sources. Thomasius, a professor in one of the 
universities of Germany in the early part of the next century, 
devoted a great part of his life, with not altogether unvary- 
ing success, to the same benevolent but not very grateful occu- 
pation. To those who admire “the wisdom of our ancestors” 
it will be instructive to know that witches were burned or 
hanged up to near the era of the great Revolution of ’89. In 
the year 1749 Maria Renata, a réligieuse in the convent of 
Unterzell, in the neighbourhood of the ever-memorable Wiirz- 
burg, was condemned by the spiritual and executed by the 
civil authorities. In an address delivered to a numerous 
assembly at the burning, the preacher earnestly insisted upon 
the divine sanction once again, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live,’"—the appropriate text selected for the occasion ; which, 
tar from being abolished, was, he was persuaded, made more im- 
perative by the Christian Church. The last victim judicially 
done to death in these islands was burned in 1722. The last in 
Europe in 1782, in Switzerland. In Spain one had been burned 
the previous year. The last statute repealed, we believe, was 
the English law in Ireland. Of popular executions or outrages 
the public journals of the last hundred years or so may furnish 
a respectable number. To the best of our knowledge, the last 
notable case in this country occurred in 1863, in the county of 
Essex, when, we re told by The Times, that “nearly all the 
sixty or seventy persons concerned in the outrage, which resulted 
in the death of the suspected, were of the small tradesman class ; 
and none of the agricultural labourers were mixed up in the 
affair. The whole disgraceful transaction arose out of a deep 
belief in witchcraft, which possesses to a lamentable extent the 
tradespeople and lower orders of the district.”* 





* The Times, September, 1863. 
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We have neither the space, nor is it necessary, to refer to other 
individual cases chronicled from time to time in corner paragraphs 
of the daily press. We will only observe, for the benefit of those 
whose reverence for antiquity, for the “ Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod omnibus,” may haply inspire with any sort of lingering 
respect for the old spiritualistic creed, that they might find sup- 
port in some eminent names of comparatively recent times ; 
amongst others, of Addison and Blackstone. Addison’s words are 
so remarkable and emphatic that they are worth quoting. He 
is vanquished, it will be seen, by the old phantom, authority :— 


“When I hear,” he professes, “the relations that are made from 
all parts of the world; not only from Norway and Lapland, the East 
and West Indies, but from every particular nation in Europe, I cannot 
forbear thinking there is such an intercourse and commerce with evil 
spirits as that which we express by the name of witchcraft. ‘To speak 
my thoughts freely, I believe in general there is and has been such a 
thing as witchcraft; but at the same time can give no credit to any 
particular modern instance of it.’’—Spectator, 117. . 


His sentiments upon the ghost-creed may be equally available. 
He considers 


“A person who is terrified by ghosts and spectres much more 
reasonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all historians, sacred 
and profane, ancient and modern, and to the traditions of all nations, 
thinks the appearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could not 
I give myself up to the general testimony of mankind,” he declares, 
“T should to the relations of particular persons who are now living, 
and whom I cannot distrust in other matters of fact.” 


This, it will be observed, is exactly the way in which the old 
creed was built up; and the same style of argument as that of the 
old defenders of it. Blackstone adopts the same tone, sheltering 
himself behind the authority of Addison’s name; and “ French 
and English lawyers of the present age,” says Gibbon, “allow the 
theory, but deny the practice of witchcraft.” Addison’s intellect, 
ingenious and refined, was not inclined, it need hardly be re- 
marked, to any very strict or profound ratiocination. 

As a matter of course, religious leaders would pronounce their 
profession of faith in still more definite terms. “The sceptics 
well know,” wrote John Wesley, “ whether Christians know it or 
not, that the giving up witchcraft is in effect giving up the Bible. 
.... But I cannot give upto all the deists in Great Britain the 
existence of witchcraft, until I give up the credit of all history— 
sacred and profane.” It would be interesting to know whether, 
and how far, his numerous disciples re-echo this earnest convic- 
tion of their estimable founder. As to the Anglican establish- 
ment, their faith, since the close of the seventeenth century, has 
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been, for whatever reason, much colder, or at least more prudently 
reticent upon the dogma. Other more vital and important 
dogmas have been attacked which have réquired all their re- 
sources,* 

We shall have brought to the notice of our readers the de- 
velopment and literature of diabolism to no purpose if we have 
failed to make the following conclusions inevitable:—1. That 
the entire fabric of the creed, from its principles to its most 
developed form, has been built up from the slenderest elements 
of myth, dependent on the ignorance of causes in the primitive 
ages ; that the whole imposing mass of the so-called evidence of 
supernaturalism is resolvable into the effects of ignorance, imagi- 
nation, imposture, disease, fanaticism, and the rest of the cata- 
logue of human vice and weakness; that the only element of 
reality to be extracted from the overlying fearful mass of cruelty 
and folly is the certainty of actual crimes committed and con- 
cealed in the disguise of the prevailing general superstition. The 
whole fell crumbling down so soon as aspirit of rational criticism 
and the advance of positive science had cleared away the mists 





* Our attention, however, has been recently called to one of the latest 
authoritative exponents of the newest phase of Anglican belief, which may 
seem to necessitate a qualification, in some degree, of our expression—prudent 
reticence. In the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” and in the theological manuals 


compiled from that highly authoritative work, which have doubtless superseded 


the more old-fashioned text-books of the same class in the principal schools of 
the country, the actual reality of diabolical possession has been reasserted in 
the strongest and most unequivocal language. ‘One thing is quite clear” (we 
quote “The Student’s Scripture History’’), “that its reality cannot be denied 
or explained away without impugning the whole truth of the Gospels. For 
they most clearly assume the personal presence of evil spirits in the possessed 
man, overpowering his will and governing his actions...... We do not 
affect to explain the state itself; nor need sceptical philosophers complain of 
this till they have explained mental derangement. The limits and mutual 
reactions of spiritual, mental, and corporeal faculties in man have, as yet, 
baffled all the researches of science. It is enough that we can see in this 
condition a consequence of the doctrine of a usurped kingdom of evil in the 
world, under a personal head, with many followers and ministers, who exercise 

ower over fallen man.”—The Student’s New Testament History, pp. 199, 200. 

ition 1866. 

Religious bodies, quite as much as nations and individuals, are strangely 
blind to their own demerits, while they can always readily point out the errors 
and absurdities of others. Protestants have been always eager to hold up to 
reprobation the “non possumus” of the Church of St. Peter; but has not the 
Anglican Establishment, eg., a “non possumus” of its own, as glaringly 
absurd as that of the Catholic Pontiff? For what else is the fierce opposition 
to all change in the formularies and stereotyped liturgical forms, so acceptable 
to pharisaic respectability, and so meaningless and unedifying for the thoughtful 
few no less than for the thoughtless masses, but an obstinate ‘‘ non possumus” 
of the worst kind, which would prefer to see everything go to wrack and ruin 
rather than diverge in the least from the ancient cathe? 
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of inveterate prejudice and tradition. 2%. That no amount of 
testimony, whatever the number, repute, and unanimity of the 
witnesses, can weigh against the plain evidence of experience and 
reason, and the well-ascertained order of Nature. 3. That 
Spiritualism, a belief in the actual operation of causes beyond 
and in contradiction to those which are recognised in the ordi- 
nary course of Nature, however pleasing in fiction, contains the 
seeds of what under favouring conditions may grow into an in- 
calculable mischief ; and that the sooner it is entirely abandoned 
to poets and romancists the better for the progress of true know- 
ledge, and, what is still more wanting, the advance of the prac- 
tice of justice and true morality. There is a pseudo-liberalism 
which, in the interests of “expediency,” seeks to compromise 
between truth and error. This, as it seems to us, is for the pre- 
sent time a more dangerous, because more plausible eidolon 
than even pure and simple orthodoxy. Besides abstract conside- 
rations of the sacred unity of truth (a name so often taken in 
vain), one very positive and practical evil results from these con- 
stant disingenuous attempts at an impossible reconciliation. The 


attention everlastingly engaged in the unrealities of theological 
controversy becomes fatally indifferent to the iniquities of the 
political and social order of things; and the inferior merits of 


judgment and mercy, which may be equally practised by Jew, 
Turk, infidel, and heretic, are apt to assume a very secondary 
position. It is the ancient antagonism between faith and 


works, 





Art. IJ.—Prorrssor Grote AND THE UTILITARIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


An Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy. By the late 
JOHN GROTE, B.D., &. London. Bell and Daldy: 1870. 


HE fact that the ethical questions which roused all the dia- 
lectic powers of the Socratic men are even now in slightly 
varied form receiving the eager attention of novel.problems, will 
be regarded as a matter for congratulation or not, according to 
the bent of the observer’s mind. Whilst the lover of philosophic 
gymnastic will rejoice in the wide dialectic field still open, the 
more practical philanthropist will regret that at this late period 
of the world’s need thinkers have not agreed on the final ends 
of human effort. To both of these classes, however, any new 
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phase of ethical controversy must be a subject of interest, and 
as such, in certain respects, we may view the work of the late 
Professor John Grote, on the Utilitarian Philosophy. 

Of Mr. Grote’s general style of philosophizing there is but 
little space to speak here. Though careful to say that he 
writes from an independent point of view, as the disciple of no 
school,* his mode of speculating bears strong resemblantes 
to that of the Intuitive Moralists. Throughout we see traces of 
the sway of certain emotional ideas, and of an impatience at the 
application of scientific analysis to our moral sentiments and 
beliefs. With this Platonic reverence for complex and abstract 
ideas there is combined much clear-sightedness as to the real 
— of Ethics and their bearings on our individual and social 
ife, 

To turn now to our author’s views on the Utilitarian Philo- 
sophy, it may be said that their novelty and peculiar interest 
depend on their being almost exclusively directed to the latest 
version of this doctrine, as given by Mr. J. S. Mill. Deeply im- 
pressed with this writer’s ethical work, he has been led to inquire 
whether such ideas and sentiments as are there expressed are the 
proper outcome of Utilitarianism as defined by his predecessors ; 
and the great aim of the work now before us is to show that 
they are not, but that Mr. Mill, whilst believing himself to be a 
Utilitarian, is too good for his creed, and unconsciously argues 
against the school he seeks to support. These remarks will show 
how Mr. Grote’s position differs from that of other recent oppo- 
nents of Utilitarianism—e.g., Mr. Lecky. 

Mr. Lecky took up the Utilitarian formula in all its varieties, 
and sought to show that its legitimate deductions must lead to 
immorality ; that the great duties of veracity, chastity, &c., could 
never be based on their utility or effects in promoting happiness. 
Mr. Grote, on the other hand, makes scarcely one attempt to 
prove a grave discrepancy between the Utilitarian’s standard and 
acknowledged obligations: he seems to concede not only that 
happiness is the necessary result of all right and virtuous action, 
but that in the abstract it is the only proper end; goodness and 
justice, though stated to be independent of happiness, being 
nevertheless wholly employed about its production.t Mr. Grote 
does not, in brief, face the main issue, as Mr. Lecky does, by an 
appeal to the practical deductions flowing from the formula; he 
rather aims at showing the vagueness and consequent inadequacy 
of that formula, and the errors of its supporters in regarding its 





* Grote’s “ Examination,” p. 9. 
+ See Appendix to chap, iv., “‘Lhe Utilitarianism which is common to 
al] Moral Philosophy.” Compare chap. v. p. 85, &¢. 
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discussion as the whole of Moral Philosophy. His general thesis 
is this: the Utilitarian Philosophy, gud a philosophy, owes its 
success to the recognition and incorporation of other elements 
than those which its formal statement includes. 

It will be impossible, of course, to notice in a short paper all 
the points discussed by Professor Grote in a work of more than 
350 pages. Those will be selected here which affect the main 
foundations of the Utilitarian structure. 

Mr. Grote first of all addresses himself to the meaning of the 
Utilitarian formula, as professed by Mr. Mill, that happiness is the 
sole test of rightness, or that actions are right only so far as they 
promote happiness. The first thing to mark here, he thinks, is 
the vagueness of the term happiness, which is variously conceived 
by different people, is not always the same to the same indivi- 
dual, and is desirable or not according to its nature. Mr. Grote 
is thus led to criticise Mr. Mill’s statement that, even on the 
Utilitarian theory, pleasures may differ from one another, not 
only in quantity but also in quality, so that a given amount of 
intellectual pleasure may be preferable to an equal amount of 
animal pleasure, preferability being ‘determined by the general 
voice of those having experience of both qualities. A whole 
chapter is taken up with this subject, and many good remarks 
are made on Mr. Mill’s exceptional translation of the Utilitarian 
formula ; as when, for example, the writer shows how contrary 
the recognition of qualitative differences must be to the scientific 
measuring method of Bentham. On this whole head it may be ob- 
served that Mr. Milldoes not postulate such unanalysable differences 
of quality as being necessary to the justification of the standard of 
utility ; but that, on the contrary, he shows how differences of high 
and low amongst our pleasures would be amply accounted for by a 
rcgard to their effects on the interests of others. No doubt the 
terms high and low do connote not only an esthetic but also a faint 
moral aspect of our pleasures ; the former being such as are fitted 
to be objects of a general pleasurable contemplation by others, 
and coming moreover to have a slightly laudable character from 
their indirect bearings on others’ welfare. Even if these and 
other like considerations* do not account for the whole of the 
differences, it must be remembered that pleasures, being not so 
much distinct isolated states of consciousness as accompaniments 
of other states, sensations, actions, &c., are by most minds so im- 

* The esthetic aspect of a pleasure entitling it to the epithets lofty, pure, 
&c., depends largely on its being one in which others are able to participate 
in the actual, and not one of the monopolising class. Other elements of su- 
periority are rich variety of activities; persistence in idea and consequent 
extension in memory and imagination; fitness to be sympathized in; cuu- 
stant liability to recur (marking off emotional from sensual pleasures), &c. 
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perfectly separable in thought from these states as always to 
retain by invincible association some of their peculiar marks. 
Hence it is that we all find it difficult to compare for purposes of 
measurement approximately equal amounts of pleasure of dif- 
ferent varieties, though the difficulty disappears in proportion as 
the amounts become widely unequal. To declare any difference 
in the quality of two pleasures to be unresolvable into a difference 
of quantity must therefore be premature, until it is shown that 
the apparent difference in quality is not due to the difference of 
the accompanying mental states. 

‘At the same time it must be added that the superiority of 
one pleasure over another in quality, though not recognised by 
most Utilitarians, has nuthing in it necessarily contradicting the 
Utilitarian formula. Even when it was recognised, pleasure 
might still be made the whole end of action by distinctly stating 
that this pleasure is to be estimated in its twofold dimensions— 
quantity and quality. And Mr. Grote fails to show Mr. Mill’s 
inconsistency with any Utilitarianism but that arbitrarily fixed 
by individual writers, as Bentham. 

We come now toa point closely related to that of the quality of 
pleasure—how far pleasures and pains admit of such comparison 
and measurement as the Utilitarian formula supposes. Mr. 
Grote says,* that pleasures cannot be compared for scientific 
purposes, but depend on the individual mind: they vary from 
individual to individual, and are not always the same to the 
same individual. In view of these facts, he thinks the rough 
aggregate testimony of men is of but secondary valuet There 
is much real force in these remarks, as directed to any hasty 
attempt to systematize pleasures and pains. Even the attempts 
of such a scientific genius as Bentham’s are felt to be scarcely 
equal to the task. A more profound study of the human mind, 
in all its varied activities, and of the relation of these to external 
conditions, is a necessary preliminary to any final classification 
of pleasures, or modes of enjoyment. But though the work is a 
delicate one, no one doubts its possibility even now in its prin- 
cipal features. The principle of relativity as applied to enjoy- 
ment, or the need of variety among pleasurable states, the 
known effects of action in modifying our passive sensibilities, the 
supreme value of an intellectual and volitional training adapted 
to the requirements and risks of adult life—these, among other 
considerations, serve to determine very much at the outset the 
direction any ideal scheme of human happiness must take. 





* Page 53. + Page 54 et seq. 
t Professor Bain has made admirable use of these comprehensive principles 
in discussing the conditions of Happiness. See his “Compendium of Meutal 
and Moral Science,” Appendix, “ Happiness.” 
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And further, even if the exact classification of many varieties of 
pleasure and their immediate causes be impossible through our 
inability to eliminate in our observations the elements of indi- 
vidual temperament and passing mood, this does not affect the 
value of the Utilitarian formula as the final law of our actions. 
For it is acknowledged that there are certain universal conditions 
of happiness—true for all men and under all circumstances, and 
many of the most important of these reside in the dispositions 
and conduct of our fellow-creatures; consequently, a large 
number of rules founded on the most essential and invariable 
requisites of general happiness are constructible ; and a moral 
system based on the happiness principle, if not complete, yet in- 
cluding all that is most valuable and imperative, is thus shown 
to be possible. 

The next question connected with the meaning of the Utili- 
tarian formula which Mr. Grote discusses, relates to the extent of 
the happiness signified, the question whose happiness is to be 
considered in determining the worth of an action. Mr. Mill is 
accused of departing from the doctrine of his Utilitarian ancestors 
in introducing the idea of the universal happiness as the end of 
action, instead of the individual alone. He says—*“ The idea of 
conduciveness to good or happiness (i.e. the general) giving to 
actions a character of what we may call rightness . . . . is some- 
thing entirely alien from and above both Epicureanism and 
much of the old Utilitarianism.”* It seems to us that in these 
strictures on Mr. Mill's ethical heterodoxy our author does not 
uniformly keep in view the radical distinction between the ques- 
tion of the ultimate standard of virtue and that cf the nature 
and origin of virtuous feeling. So faras they are directed against 
Mr. Mill’s views of the former, they strike us as singularly inap- 
propriate. Unfortunately, Mr. Grote is only following too many 
bad precedents in regarding the Utilitarian and the Selfish sys- 
tems of morality as identical.t No student of Ethics need be 
told that the modern Happiness Morality is not the same thing 
as ancient Epicureanism. All that they have in common is the 
resting of duty and virtue on the production of pleasure. But 
whilst Epicurus recognised the individual’s happiness alone as 
his supreme rule of conduct, and based even justice on the value 
of its direct bearings on his private welfare, Utilitarians, properly 
so called, have always insisted that reference to the individual’s 
isolated interests cannot be a criterion of right, but that the 
happiness of all must determine the rule of life of each. 





* Page 76, cf. p. 85 seq. 
+ Mr. Lecky, in the work already named, labours hard to show that all 
systems of utility are in the last analysis ouly varices of the Sellisu Ethies. 
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But in justice to our author it must be said that, though he is 
often apparently attacking Mr. Mill’s version of the standard as 
non-utilitarian in character, he probably means to attack his 
account of the sentiments entering into the love and pursuit of 
virtue. And herein no doubt Mr. Mill does part company 
with writers like Bentham, who seem to ignore the existence of 
purely disinterested impulses, and to regard the benevolent feel- 
ings as in no wise different from other cases of pleasure and 
pain. Those writers, whilst they admit that the universal good 
—the interests of collective society—must be considered in deter- 
mining the rightness or wrongness of an act, that exclusive refe- 
rence to the individual’s greatest happiness (such as the advocates 
of the Selfish system maintain) is not a safe criterion, nevertheless 
think that through the action of society in instituting a system 
of legal and moral enactments, backed by appropriate punish- 
ments and rewards, aud supplemented by the machinery of edu- 
cation, private admonitions, &c., men are led to pursue duty, 
and even virtue, by the ordinary action of pieasures and pains, 
without the need of the co-operation of any self-sacrificing im- 
pulses. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, holds, that for a perfect com- 
pliance with the requirements of morality, disinterested feelings 
are needed.* Yet even in this he is no innovator; for no less 
undoubted a Utilitarian than David Hume insisted, with equal 
earnestness, on the existence of certain public affections, which 
prompt us to seek the good of society for its own sake, without 
any reference to personal advantage. The real nature of the 
sentiments presupposed by the Utilitarian morality will be spoken 
of more fully hereafter. 

The next point, touching the meaning of the Utilitarian 
formula discussed by Mr. Grote, is its relation to special moral 
rules and duties. 

Mr. Grote, like most other opponents to the Utilitarian Ethics, 
fails to see how the Happiness Principle admits of a code of 
duties specially related to certain individuals and classes, In 
his chapter upon the “ Distribution of Happiness,” he represents 
Utilitarianism as supplying no criterion for judging between the 
claims of the individual’s own happiness and that of another, 
and between those of the interests of this man and that man 
amongst the many related to him. He says,t “I do not see 
why a person should not be acting on this principle who acted 





* 


* The question whether these disinterested sentiments are ultimate facts of 
our constitution, or merely a product of association (as Mr. Mill seems to 
think), is irrelevant here—the point being the existence and strength of pure 
disinterestedness. 

{ Page 88. 
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entirely for his own happiness, with the bond fide idea that he 
could do more for his own happiness than for that of others.” 
And Mr. Mill’s doctrine of Sympathy he holds to be directly 
opposed to the Utilitarian doctrine :*—‘that the object for 
our desire and action for happiness should be the whole 
creation divided into so many units, one of which is our- 
selves, and each of which is to be looked on by us as of equal 
importance.” 

This is nothing but the common error that Utilitarianism is 
the requiring everybody to mete out in all his actions equal 
amounts of happiness to everybody, himself to count exactly like 
anybody else. Mr. Grote repeats this mis-statement in his re- 
marks on the adjustment between self-regard and regard for 
others, when he says that Mr. Mill’s Ethics, in equalizing our own 
and others’ interests, overlooks the natural basis in favour of self- 
regard, and sacrifices individual claims to the social end.t How 
writers can go on misunderstanding what Utilitarian writers 
mean by their ultimate standard is something requiring psycho- 
logical explanation. According to their reiterated statements, 
it does not supersede moral rules, it*tests their worth. So far 
from nullifying the common duties, it postulates them as its 
logical deductions. That everybody should invariably seek the 
universal happiness would be the very worst way to secure that 
end. This requires, on the contrary, that a system of special 
duties, varying with the circumstances of the objects and their 
relations to ourselves, should be prescribed by society: that for 
certain obvious reasons much of the desirable social good should 
not be enforced by penal sanctions, but be handed over to the 
domain of reward and constitute the end of virtue ;$ and, lastly, 
the very same Final End sets up a claim in the rights of Indi- 
viduals as against those of Society, limiting the amount of social 
service desirable, and giving full play to the individual’s own de- 
sires and tastes within the domain thus circumscribed. It seems 
scarcely credible that Mr. Grote knew anything of Mr. Mill’s 
plea for the individual in his work on “ Liberty,” his criticism 
of M. Comte’s views of morality, and elsewhere. For farther on, 
where he discusses the claim of Utilitarianism to be the Morality 
of Progress, he assumes that Mr. Mill's account of the equality of 
value assigned by the Utilitarian end to the happiness of one 
and all, and of the condemnation of many class privileges which 
flows from this, necessarily involves the reduction of all men to 





* Page 90. + Appendix, chap. xii. ef. p. 353. 
t At another place, p. 126, he is staggered at Mr. Mill’s statement, that 
Utilitarianism requires men to seek and love virtue for itself, and thinks it is 
practising a deception on them. 
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precisely the same grade, occupying the same relations, &c.* 
And he frequently speaks of the value of free, varied individual 
development,t as though it were entirely ignored in Mr. Mill's 
scheme of ends. 

After criticising the Utilitarian mode of distributing action, 
Mr. Grote propounds one of his own. It will be remembered 
that he recognises all duty and virtue as directed to the pro- 
motion of happiness, but he holds that other considerations be- 
sides those of happiness are required for the proper adjustment 
of action. The true principle of distribution he considers to be 
given by the idea of duty supplemented by that of virtue :t 
certain fixed relations among men suggest certain definite duties ; 
and, further, the spontaneous flowings of sympathy lead us be- 
yond the bare idea of duty to that of virtue. Mr. Grote helps 
us but little in discovering what duties follow what relations; 
and he seems here to be accepting the simple dicta of common 
social sentiment. Utility, though Mr. Grote overlooked it, has 
a criterion for determining whether a so-called fixed relation of 
society is right; and if so, what duties properly belong to it; 
but Mr. Grote’s theory throws no light on these questions. The 
mere dicta of undirected sympathy can be accepted as a guide 
to virtue only on the supposition of an intuitive moral sense 
capable of judging of its own correctness without any reference 
to something beyond itself as a standard. Mr. Grote seems to 
fail here through an attempt to combine the mutually destructive 
hypotheses of an External Standard and an Intuitive Sentiment 
of Morality.§ 

We may now turn from the meaning of the Ethical Standard 
and its relation to subordinate ends to the consideration of the 
origin and the nature of the Moral Sentiments. Mr. Grote thinks 
that the Utilitarian not only sweeps away duty and virtue as 
subordinate eads, but is unable to account for the existence of 
their ideas and sentiments. Hereby, of course, he refers to Mr. 
Mill’s mode of accounting for these psychological facts which he 
shares with the rest of the Association Schools, but which is no 
essential part of Utilitarianism. He thinks that the sense of 
obligation cannot be derived by education from penal discipline 
because the idea of law presupposes that of right.|| To this the 
Association Psychologist would say—as a matter of fact, now we 





* Page 334 seq. + Pages 339, 352. 
t Page 95 seq.; 98 seq. 

§ In chapter vi. he expands his view of the real goodness of virtue. This 

is due to two distinct principles: first, the value of human action apart from 

any end; and, secondly, the approximation to an ideal which it is a part of 


man’s nature to form. 
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necessarily think of a higher rightness justifying or condemning 
any given law, and forming the logical antecedent of this latter. 
But this is not the order of the development of the ideas. The 
higher notion is derived from the ideas and feelings attachiag to 
positive law. According to the principles of association a 
feeling comes to be independent of its primitive roots and 
attaches itself to new ideas. And so it is that men’s feelings of 
right and obligation, though derived from the primitive discipline 
of society and at first confined to legal enforcements, come to sit 
in judgment on those very institutions, legal and social, which 
first gave birth to them; and that, finally, they may accrete 
about a large comprehensive principle like that of Utility, which 
thenceforth assumes the character of an obligatory rule. Mr. 
Grote does not seek to show that the psychological explanation 
of the feeling of duty, commonly adopted by Utilitarian writers, 
is inadequate to account for all its energy and all its range. 
With yet greater earnestness he denies the possibility of any 
love of virtue in one who accepts the Utilitarian Standard. To 
be consistent, he thinks, such a one must recognise no worthy 
end but the general happiness: his mind must dwell exclusively 
on ideas of felicific or happiness-producing action ; he must see 
nothing right and excellent in internal states of feeling, acknow- 
ledge no moral beauty in human character apart from action 
and ends, We have already pointed out how completely our 
author misses the true function of a moral standard in supposing 
that Utilitarianism does away with the need of duty and virtue 
as separate ends of action. We have now to inquire what there 
is in the same doctrine inconsistent with that love of virtue for 
its own sake, on which Mr. Grote insists with such earnestness. 
Supposing that the worth of virtue resides in its contributing to 
happiness, Mr. Mill and other writers of his school say the love 
of virtue as an end in itself is fully accounted for on the principle 
of association, by which anything closely connected as a uniform 
condition of some desired end would come to be looked on as 
itself an end. Virtue, being such an invariable means to the 
highest ends of human existence, comes to be regarded by men 
with feelings of love and admiration such as Mr. Grote expatiates 
on. And the recognition of the dependence of virtue on that 
final end of happiness will not destroy this peculiar sentiment, 
which is fostered by all our social education, and corresponds, 
as we have before seen, with a distinction in moral ends in the 
highest degree justified by the Standard of Utility. 

There being nothing in Mr. Mill’s doctrine inconsistent with 
the development of the virtuous sentiment, the next question is 
what strength of feeling can the psychological part of his system 
appeal to in the service of virtue? ‘This will complete the 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVLI.]—New Sgaizs, Vol. XXXIX. No.1 E 
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inquiry, how far Utilitarianism destroys, or gives no room to, 
enthusiasm for virtue, as Mr. Grote accuses it of doing. Virtue 
in the Utilitarian scheme is that part of the promotion of others’ 
happiness, which is not secured by the strong bonds of social 
obligation and punishment. The question then resolves itself 
very nearly into this: what is the nature of the benevolent sen- 
timents? Here we are brought to a point in which, as we have 
seen, Mr. Mill diverges from other Utilitarians, as Paley and 
Bentham. They seemed to regard these feelings as only forms 
of the love of approbation and reward and other interested parts 
of our emotional nature. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, lays great 
emphasis on an additional power in morality—viz., Sympathy, 
the prompting (however originated) to share in the pains and 
pleasures of those about us without any regard to reward or any 
other personal advantage. It ison this account, as we have seen, 
that our author accuses him of ethical heresy—forsaking his 
professed school for a doctrine which belongs to others alone, 
This Socialism is supposed to conflict with the Utilitarian end 
of pleasure,* though in fact it is in most complete harmony with 
the same as soon as we rightly interpret it as including the 
pleasures of others besides the agent. This Sympathy developes 
itself, according to Mr. Mill, in proportion as men are brought 
into daily contact with each other, and is the prime fountain of 
all the highest forms of virtue. When it is properly cultivated, 
we become unable to act without considering the interests of 
those whom our action affects: our own happiness comes to be 
sought in conjunction with that of our daily associates. At the 
same time by intellectual and emotional culture, we learn gra- 
dually to think of a wider range of human interests as an object 
for some part of our consideration and effort, and learn to balance 
these distant interests against nearer ones whenever the principle 
of justice requires it. In this way we come to feel the immense 
value of such a comprehensive end as the general happiness, 
without requiring to make it the direct end of every daily act, 
as Mr. Grote, together with most other opponents of Utilitarian- 
ism, thinks it teaches. Now, out of these elements—already 
partially developed—and capable of more and more develop- 
ment, Mr. Mill supposes an enthusiasm of sentimeut for virtue 
may be generated in no wise inferior to that which any other 
system of Ethics could count on. The great object of collective 
human interests in all their rich variety is eminently fitted to 
awaken the most ardent aspirations in minds possessed of any 
considerable degree of sympathy. As an ideal of action, it can 
attract all those poetic imaginations and emotions which Intui- 





* See especially p. 62. 
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tive writers have supposed to be the exclusive property of their 
school.* It will of course destroy much of the vague veneration 
for the eternal entity, virtue; but if the end be more tangible 
in nature, it need not be the less sublime in extent. 

The next important feature of Mr. Mill's work which our 
author examines, is his supposed proof of the Utilitarian formula. 
His fourth chapter is especially devoted to this subject; and in 
the seventeenth, he reverts to it under the name of the scientific 
character or method of Utilitarianism. He regards the claim of 
Utilitarianism to be founded on Induction as invalid : the fact of 
men desiring happiness does not make it desirable: this is to 
confound the Indicative with the Imperative Mood.t Mr. Grote’s 
Editor fixes the fallacy still more precisely by showing it te 
reside in the ambiguity of the word desirable.t So far from the 
actual desiring of happiness by men proving its moral worth, 
Mr. Grote will not admit the assumption that the question of 
the ultimate foundation of morality is identical with that of any 
summum bonum—or highest possession, but says it may be 
just as well a question of a summum fuciendum—or highest 
achievement.§ This is Mr. Mill’s first fallacy. His second 
consists in his passing from the desirableness of a man’s own 
happiness (this being granted) to that of others’ happiness. Here 
we have, according to the Editor, a glaring case of the logical 
fallacy of Composition. To A, B, and C, their individual happiness 
is respectively desirable; therefore to all and each—taken dis- 
tributively, and not collectively—the happiness of all together is 
desirable. || 

It would indeed be curious if Mr. Mill had lapsed into the 
error of supposing the Utilitarian End to be a proposition relat- 
ing to truth capable of logical proof, after having done so much 
in his work on “ Logic” to clear up the relations of science to art, 
propositions tocommands.4] Buta careful reading of his chapter 
on the proof of the Utility principle shows the statement to be 
unfounded. He there distinctly denies that questions of Ulti- 
mate Ends are capable of proof properly so-called.** What, then. 
does he, in common with other Utilitariaus, mean by calling 
their formula of the Ethical Standard the result of an induction ¢ 
Something of this kind, probably. The setting forth of an Ulti- 
mate End is not a proposition relating to fact; it is, strictly 





* Mr. Grote repeatedly speaks of Utilitarianism destroying the ideal ele- 
ments of human nature—e.g., he says (p. 174) that it refuses “to admit any 
upward tendency, . . . . any aspiringness in human nature.” 

7 Page 63 seq. } Note, p. 65. § Page 66 seq. 
|| Pages 69, 70. . {| See especially book vi. ehap. xii. 
** Mill’s “ Utilitarianism,” p. 52. 
E2 
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speaking, incapable of being shown to possess truth or falsehood. 
It is the objective correlative, not of a belief, but of a sentiment. 
A man adopts it by approving it, by recognising its harmony 
with his feeling of what he desires and values. To insure its 
general acceptance therefore, we have to show, not its logical 
claim to credence, but its.correspondence with men’s actual feel- 
ings and desires. This we can do by referring to the psycho- 
logical view of human nature already stated, that men not only 
desire their individual happiness, but tend continually to desire 
it, in connexion with that of a larger and larger number of their 
fellow-creatures, and that all worthy objects come, with the pro- 
gress of society, to have their worth tested by reference to the 
ends of human happiness generally. If this account be correct, 
the Utilitarian end is established as far as it admits of establish- 
ment. If a man were to set up abstention from happiness as 
the ideal of life, no one could refute him by mere reasoning : his 
theory would fail simply because it did not accord with men’s 
wishes and aims. 

Yet, whilst the teachers of the Happiness Morality point out 
its relation to the facts of human nature, they no less distinctly 
claim for it the character of a lofty Ideal, whose dictates are far 
from being actually complied with, even by the best of men. 
Mr. Grote charges Utilitarianism again and again with bringing 
down Ethics from the region of the Ideal. He introduces into 
morals a novel and by no means happily-worded contrast between 
“Positivism” and “ Idealism,’—the science of facts and the lay- 
ing down of the Final End, and thinks Utilitarian Ethics too 
exclusively concerned with the former.* In opposition to it he 
very fully expounds his own view of an Ideal Morality, necessarily 
involving a reference to an ideal nature or character and an ideal 
society.t The scientific study of the invariable conditions of 
happiness might, he thinks, constitute a subsidiary department 
of morals under the name of Hedonics; but being necessarily 
restricted to the investigation of facts, it can never become co- 
extensive with Ethics which passes beyond these to something 
desirable. Mr. Grote’s elucidation of the distinguishing mark 
of ethical investigation is valuable, though it is, in our judg- 
ment, only darkened by the transference of the Comtean idea 
of positive (as contrasted with metaphysical), to denote matter of 





* Chap. xi.; especially p, 174 seq. Compare chap. xviii. It need hardly 
be said that Mr. Grote’s use of the word “ positive” has nothing to do with 
its meaning as used by Mr, Austin in the expressions “ Positive Law,” 
** Positive Morality,” &c. 

+ Chap. xiii. ¢ Page 181. 
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fact as opposed to the pursuit of ends* But however this be, 
the whole line of argument in favour of the ideality of Ethics, so 
far as it is directed against Utilitarians, is a case of ignoratio 
elenchi ; since they have never overlooked the fact that Ethics 
concerns itself with an Ideal of action, but have advocated their 
principle as the worthiest of Ideals. Mr. Mill shows that the 
idea of the Universal Happiness as an object of desire is but 
very partially apprehended by a comparatively few minds, though 
he points out the grounds for believing that men will more and 
more come to dwell habitually on this idea.t The Utilitarian 
End, indeed, though based on certain facts, is an ideal abstraction 
from the facts. ‘he conception of the Universal Welfare as an 
object for every individual to think upon, and, to his utmost, aim 
at promoting, is not a mere transcript from what men have 
actually desired ; and it would never have been arrived at but for 
the exceptional development of a high degree of thought and 
social feeling ina few. Also Utilitarians think their ideal one 
eminently fitted to awaken and deepen the intensest and loftiest 
aspirations. Mr. Grote cannot trust to.the power of such a prin- 
ciple duly explained and enforced. and thinks no morality to be 
trustworthy when resting on a basis independent of religion.t 
The Utilitarian, on the contrary, is not afraid to rest the claims 
of religious precepts on their accordance with the ultimate object 
of human happiness. 

It will be clear, from the foregoing remarks, how far the 
Utilitarian Standard is to be expected to confirm existing moral 
systems. Mr. Grote considers Mr. Mill to be heterodox to his 
school a third time, in allowing weight to traditional morality.§ 
But Mr. Mill approves that morality only so far as it is justified 
by the end of utility. What he says is, that much of this 
morality may reasonably be expected to be so justifiable, since 
it has been the result, largely at least, of the collective action of 
society in securing its most essential interests. As a matter of 
fact, we know that certain parts of it are not the result of a pur- 
suit of public good, but rather of the capricious sentiments and 
selfish desires of the dominant members of society, whether one, 
or few, or, as now happens, the majority. 





* Mr. Grote evidently supposes (p. 310) that M. Comte, in his sociology, 
confounded the inquiries as to what man had actually tended to become, and 
what is desirable as an end. No doubt M. Comte does not distinctly enounce 
a final Standard of Morality; but though he rests all social rules and obliga- 
tions on the desirability of the natural progress of society, he would scarcely 
have coufounded the element of fact and end here involved. 
+ Mill’s “ Dtilitarianism,” p. 46 seq. 
} So we understand his fourteenth chapter. § Page 22. 
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Similarly, the view of the relation of Utilitarian Ethics to the 
facts of human nature here adopted, will help us to determine 
in what sense it may be called the Morality of Progress. This 
claim has been frequently set up for it by its advocates; and Mr. 
Grote examines it very fully in several chapters devoted to the 
whole subject of Progress.* Much of this part of his work is 
exceedingly valuable, though rather in its criticising others’ one- 
sided views of this complex phenomenon, than in its contributing 
direct]; towards a more complete account of the matter. Utili- 
tarianism may be called a Morality of Progress for two reasons: 
because its end being happiness, and the conditions of happiness 
being matters of observation and reflection, fresh experience may 
he supposed to throw new light on human duty; or because, as 
has been shown, there is a perceptible tendency in the move- 
ments of civilization to the development of those ideas and feel- 
ings which will lead to the embodiment of the teachings of the 
Utilitarian Ethics in the living morality of society. It is in the 
latter sense that Mr. Grote coutroverts the claim of Utilitarianism 
to be the Morality of Progress. He first of all denies the asser- 
tion that the advance of civilization can be shown to be uniformly 
accompanied by an increase of the sum of human happiness ; and 
he instances the abolition of slavery as a measure opposed to 
Utilitarian considerations.t His own opinion seems to be, that 
no one principle can gauge the whole worth of progress or ad- 
vance in civilization. As civilization cannot be shown to tend 
to an increase of the sum of happiness, so it cannot be discovered 
to further the more equal distribution of happiness.t The 
breaking up of class distinctions may be regarded as tending in 
some respects to favour selfishness rather than equal justice.§ 

Fully to examine these various positions, and to discuss the 
great question here raised, would be out of place here. Only 
the barest outline of the Utilitarian view of Progress can be given. 
Mr. Grote is wrong in supposing that those who assert a general 
tendency to convergence between the dictates of the Happiness 
Morality and the sentiments and actions of Society, mean that 
every change must necessarily conform to this tendency. Special 
circumstances—as bad government, the tyranny of ancient insti- 
tutions and beliefs, the outbreak of anti-social and destructive 
impulse—may often interfere with the movement. But allow- 
ance being made for these, it is maintained that a wide induction 





* Chapters xviii., xix., and xx. : 

+ Pages 316-318. This instancing of slavery is curious as the solitary 
attempt our author makes to test the Utilitarian Principle by an appeal vo 
some acknowledged duty. 

t Page 334 seq. § Page 336, 
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of facts from history, equally with a deduction from the laws of 
human nature, renders the following conclusions unavoidable. 
The progress of civilization is marked by the gradual strengthen- 
ing of social feelings. As the increase of intelligence opens up 
to all the immense advantages flowing from joint action, so out cf 
this very co-operation and habitual contact there grow from the 
disinterested side of human nature forces of sympathy which co- 
operate with the interested feelings to bind men in closer and 
closer bonds of fraternity. The fruits of these movements are 
seen in a type of character and life, a tone of public sentiment, a 
system of law and policy (domestic and international), and a 
code of morals approximating more and more to the strict re- 
quirements of the Utilitarian end. If the Utilitarian be right in 
these conclusions, his ethical doctrine is not proved; for, as Mr. 
Grote says, the law of progress may be radically wrong, but it is 
seen to coincide with and aid forward the great movement of 
human affairs, and so to claim the title, “The Morality of Pro- 
gress,” 


Art. III.—Taxu Portican Writincs or Mr. Dante 
GaBRiEL Rossetti. 


1. The Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo d Aleamo to Dante 
Alighieri (1100—1200—1300), in the original metres ; 
together with Dante's Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. 
Rossetti. London: Smith & Elder. 1861. 

2. Poems. By Dante GapsrieL Rossetti. London: F. S. 
Ellis, 1870. 


T belongs to the modern spirit to search into and revive 
antiquity with dutiful intelligence and a new affection. We 

had lost, and have set ourselves to recover, our hold upon the 
past. Neither is it neglected history alone, and forgotten deal- 
ings of state with state, which we endeavour to set in the light 
as they were. There are the old edifices of men’s thoughts which 
we try to re-build, the old pleasure-houses of the mind to play 
in, its old imaginings to re-imagine: Buried treasures of the 
human spirit, sought out by scholars of every predilection, have 
one after another been restored to us with the value and fresh- 
ness of new acquisitions. At the beginning of the last century 
the book of the history of human culture lay shut, except only 
at the chapters of Greece and Rome. Nothing, it was under- 
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stood, of just or elegant had proceeded from the brain of man 
between the age of Augustus and the age of Lewis. Had not 
the judicious Despréaux, himself the true successor of Horace, 
shown how and when the moderns first began to-write with pro- 
priety? Or, while in our own country.Mr. Dryden had done 
wonders (though indeed there were some who preferred the 
flights of Mr. Milton), had not another French poet, Monsieur 
Jean Racine, shown himself a worthy rival of the Attic masters 
of tragedy? Or had the Grecian Pindar understood the art of 
panegyric better than Monsieur Quinault and Monsieur Lamotte ? 
It was open indeed to any gentleman to question whether the 
palm should rather go to the ancients or to the best modern 
writers; witness the famous debate set on foot by Monsieur 
Charles Perrault in France, and taken up by Boileau himself, 
and by Monsieur Fontenelle, and again by Madame Dacier ; in 
which also our own Sir William Temple and the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle had borne their parts against Mr. Wootton and the 
learned Dr. Bentley. That, indeed, was a proper and ingenious 
controversy, in which the best wits need think no shame to clash ; 
but what scholar would dream of wasting his time and debauch- 
ing his taste over the barbarous productions of less fortunate 
periods? Or what would there be for the lover of letters to 
regret, if the Middle Ages were forgotten and all their ponderous 
jargon committed to the flames? The Middle Ages !—the dark 
ages, the ages of ignorance, what did anyone know or desire to 
know concerning these ? 

And now—so great the change which has come over us—the 
very name once spoken only in contempt has in it enchantment 
for our ears. Instead of deriding the Middle Age, we have 
learned to look on it with a strange and fond curiosity. Of those 
researches by which modern generations of students have been 
labouring towards a re-conquest of the past, no order has attracted 
more or abler minds than that which inquires into the sister 
institutions of the Papacy, chivalry, and feudalism, and the social 
and mental culture of Kurope under these. This wooing of the 
Spirit of the Middle Age has not been exempt from the dangers 
incident to other wooings; the fascinations of this idol, as of 
others, has sometimes turned the heads of its votaries Nothing 
is harder than the Middle Age to see and know as it was, because 
nothing makes a stronger call on the sympathy or prejudice of 
the student. [t so happens that the schools which have chiefly 
applied themselves to this study have, from one cause or another, 
brought to it an exclusive and prepense enthusiasm. The first 
great impulse to medisval inquiries was given in Germany, about 
the opening of the present century, under conditions altogether 
favourable to sympathy with the medieval spirit. At the bottom, 
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it may be, of all, was the delight which the Teutonic genius 
naturally takes, and to which the study of the mediawval genius 
is peculiarly fitted to minister, in the subjective creations and 
unverified convictions of the brain turned inward upon itself. 
More immediately, there was the reaction of Germans against 
the spurious Hellenism of France, accompanied by a dawning 
appreciation of their own early religious art and earlier romautic 
literature. And to this there came the added stimulus of poli- 
tical circumstances, telling by two different lines in the same 
direction ; the passion for political emancipation driving one 
order of minds to the Middle Age by the road of patriotism, and 
for the sake of the imperial and chivalric traditions of the na- 
tional past; the helplessness of political despair driving to it 
another order of minds by the road of temporal submission, and 
for the sake of the cure held out for worldly ills by the ascetic 
and monastic ideas of abnegation and spiritual abstraction. Again, 
a school of a generation later, which in France devoted itself to 
a kindred order of studies, was above all things Catholic, owing 
its origin also to a re-action,—the re-action headed by Chateau- 
briand and Le Maistre,—and drawn by the strength of its Catho- 
licity into a passionate love and reverence alike for the institu- 
tions and the arts which were the glory of Catholicity’s best days. 
And lastly, we all have cognizance of a school which within 
the last five-and-twenty years has addressed itself, through art 
rather than through scholarship, to the revival and illustration 
of medievalism among ourselves ; and of this again some of us 
have been used to think as in part a school of reaction and 
excess. Criticism finds itself taxed to point out through what 
channels its leaders derived their predilection, by what special 
side the Middle Age took upon them a hold stronger than that 
which, in certain moods, it takes upon all of us with the contrast 
of its gay outward colour against the dull outward colour of the 
modern world, with its piety, telling of a medicine for all solici- 
tude, with its chivalry, pointing to a heroic field for all active 
energies. Towards the answer of this problem consideratious 
presently to be encountered may perhaps be found to serve. 
Meanwhile, the work which first engages us has to be recognised 
as attaching itself to the school in question, as being an example 
not less of scholarship than of art, and as having for its aim 
simply to set before the English reader of to-day, for his own 
estimation, a full chapter of Middle Age culture done into 
English likeness, 


Italy —the mother of modern as well as the organizer of ancient 
civilization—had nevertheless been slower than some of her fel- 
lows in learning to speak with a voice of her own. ‘The dominion 
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of the old Roman language had held out longer at the centre 
than at some of the peripheral districts of Romanized Europe. 
One district among others there was, where a concurrence of 
stimulating conditions had brought to early maturity a new 
speech sprung, with the due organic changes and fresh infusions, 
from the old. While the language of si was still too fluid or too 
rustic for formal and literary use, the language of oco had taken 
shape, and was not spoken only, but written and sung to intri- 
cate and ordered measures, in every castle, court, and township 
of that genial Massilian region, that ardent forcing-garden of cul- 
ture and of passion—the ancient Provincia, with all her olive- 
slopes and sunny headlands from Forum Julii to Narbo, the 
home of a population, despite of conquering Visigoth and Frank, 
as jocund and as active as of old, as full of words, as full of 
courage, between their Teuton and Saracen enemies, as Pagan 
in their love of shows and festivals, as responsive to the influences 
of that magical soil and sun. From its cradle beside the Mediter- 
ranean waters of romance this regulated language and minstrelsy 
had had time to spread north and west, to find listeners in the 
halls of Ventadour and votaries in the seignorial seat of Poitiers, 
a hundred years before the earliest lispings of literary Italian 
were heard at the court of Palermo or in the cities of Tuscany. 
Every reader knows more or less distinctly what the nature of 
this Provengal poetry was—how, whereas the singers of the 
Northern Romance, or Walloon language of oil, bent themselves 
mainly to the composition of cumbrous epics of Roland or Alex- 
ander, it was the lyrical order of writing that found most favour 
with the Southern poets in oc. The burden of their songs (apart 
from the poetry of war, and the early and favourite mode of reli- 
gious or other invective) was the sentiment of knightly love, set 
forth with the gayest images of nature, and especially of the 
springtide and the dawn, of garden alleys and lovers’ bowers, the 
lily, eglantine, and nightingale. The nascent art of poetry served 
at once as mirror and as rule to the nascent institution of chivalry : 
the one and the other together getting developed, systematized, 
subtilized, with an astonishing speed and ingenuity ; until codes 
of passion, courts of love, sessions of the joyous art, rules and 
classifications of amorous dialogue and accost, came to throw over 
both the semblance of chillness and artifice, and in the eyes of 
posterity to lay the whole body of troubadour song under the 
charge of insincerity, vapidity, “l'amour chanté par ceux qui 
n’aiment pas.” The truth is that artificial form is not in such 
things necessary proof that those who use it do not feel, since 
men cannot alienate from their hearts a natural sentiment, though 
they can perfectly well give a natural sentiment a false expres- 
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sion. To make a universal duty of passion was in fact to draw 
discredit upon passion coming of itself; to reduce its expression 
to rule of thumb was to put confusion between those who really 
had it and those who feigned or only desired to have it; and in 
doing these things the troubadours have done injustice to much 
that in its origin was beautiful and moving both in their art and 
in the life which it reflected. But things had hardly got thus far 
when their work first began to make an impression abroad. They 
were a wandering race, the descendants of the strolling mimes 
and conjurors of heathen days, and had learned early to push 
their travels not only into Poitou and the Limousin, but along 
the coasts of Liguria and even beyond the Alpine barriers, and to 
make their lays welcome, difference of speech notwithstanding, 
in the feudal halls of Suabia and Lombardy. At the happiest 
moment for the infant art had come the mighty call of the first 
crusade, setting armed Christendom afoot, mingling in new in- 
tercourse and amity the knightly caste in all nations, and giving to 
the Provengal minstrels of knighthood new themes as well as 
new honour, cosmopolitan entertainment and renown. This was 
in the closing years of the eleventh century. But another cen- 
tury was drawing towards its close before the inspiration caught, 
before the style was successfully taken up by writers in another 
tongue, as in the Middle High German by the compeers of 
Reinmar of Haguenau aud Walther von der Vogelweide, whose 
naif and exquisite lyrical work dates from the latter years of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty (the German “ Springtide of Minnesong”), 
1180-1230. The date circa 1175 is in like manner fixed for 
the earliest love poem in vernacular Italian, whether the honour 
of precedence in that achievement be rightly given to the Sicilian 
Ciullo or the Sienese Ser Folcachiero. 

It is the blunt and realistic dialogue of Ciullo which opens 
the first section of Mr. Rossetti’s volume of translations. In this 
and other such more or less mangled fragments of the primo 
secolo, we find the uncouth and indeterminate forms of an infant 
lauguage united, in singular contrast, with rhythmical moulds 
of a complete symmetry and elaboration, due to the tradition of 
Provengal art. Obscurities of text and meaning are continual 
and most batHing ; and the work of translation as done by our 
author involves an amount of implied criticism and suppressed 
commentary scarcely to be conjectured by any reader unac- 
quainted with the originals. A very few dispersed examples 
carry us into the middle of the thirteenth century, a season 
signalized in the literature of Italy by a great outbreak of 
poetical activity alike in the native and Proveugal tongues. We 
have a poem which may be a political allegory, or may be, as it 
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reads, a love song, by one of the characters most fascinating 
to the imagination in all history, the second Barbarossa; a di- 
dactic sonnet by bis ill-starred son Enzo; and then by a multi- 
tude of writers, to us in general mere names, a series of finished 
lyrics dedicated, with a few exceptions of the moralizing kind, 
and a few more simply descriptive of scenes and manners, to 
the single theme of love. 

Where it has come to be the bounden accomplishment of a 
gallant to appeal to his lady’s graces in sonnet, madrigal, ballata, 
canzone, or canzonetta, much writing of more form than matter, 
more routine than inspiration, is naturally to be looked for. 
But, on the other hand, it has to be remembered that in 
awakened Italy the time was through and through a poetical 
one. It was a time of childish waywardness and vehemence of 
emotion, and of unmeasured activity of the intellectual faculties 
—feelings and thoughts being alike exempt from critical scru- 
tiny, fastidiousness, or check, and it having just begun to be a 
matter of pleasurable and exciting effort to give them expression 
through the channels of art and literature. Here, we think, is 
the very key of medieval culture, never to be lost hold of in any 
dealings with the subject ;—unguarded and ungoverned intensity 
of personal feeling ; uncorrected alacrity and subtilty of thought 
in certain grooves and from certain postulates ; delighted en- 
deavour to give material utterance to these. The instrument of 
art and the instrument of literature were both new in Italian 
hands at the time with which we have to do, and the manner of 
their use imperfect with a twofold imperfection. On the one 
hand there was the influence of mechanical tradition—in litera- 
ture the tradition of Provence, in painting the tradition of Mount 
Athos—and the danger, for those who should succumb to it, of 
contenting themselves with frozen forms for the expression of 
living ideas. On the other hand, for those who should endea- 
vour to work out their cwn inspiration with directness, there 
were the dangers of inexperience, the weakness of uncertain 
correspondence between the idea and the form, of quaintness, 
inharmony, excess. 

It was the literary instrument of utterance which naturally, 
with the better precedents it had to help it, was the more widely 
practised and the earlier perfected of the two. Out of the 
materials at his hand our author may be trusted to have chosen 
whatever was most native and alive; and in this section of his 
volume we do in fact find, with a little that is abstract or arti- 
ficial, much that is deeply personal and touching. This sonnet 
of a thirteenth-century Sicilian, not famous among after-comers 
for correctness of style or diction, has a clear sincerity and a 
great charm in the dress in which it is put before us :—’ 
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“T have it in my heart to serve God so 
That into Paradise I shall repair,— 
The holy place thro’ the which everywhere 
I have heard say that joy and solace flow. 
Without my lady I were loth to go.— 
She who has the bright face and the bright hair ; 
Because if she were absent, I being there, 
My pleasure would be less than naught, [ know. 
Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As that I there would deal in any sin ; 
I only would behold her gracious mien, 
And beautiful soft eyes and lovely face, 
That so it should be my complete content 
To see my lady joyful in that place.” 


And in this, from the more renowned hand of Guido Guinicelli, 
we see the germ and suggestion of much that is noblest in the 
early work of Dante :— 


“ Yea, let me praise my lady whom I love, 

Likening her unto the lily and rose: 

Brighter than morning star her visage glows : 
She is beneath even as her Saint above : 

She is the air in summer which God wove 

Of purple and of vermilion glorious ; 

As gold and jewels richer than man knows. 
Love’s self, being love for her, must holier prove. 
Ever as she walks she hath a sober grace, 

Making bold men abash’d and good men glad ; 

If she delight thee not, thy heart must err. 

No man dare look on her, his thoughts being base. 
Nay, let me say even more than I have said ; 
No man could think base thoughts who looked on her.” 


It will be noted throughout what the volume contains in this 
kind, that of however ennobling an essence the lover may aver 
his passion to be, and however much alike the passion of any two 
lovers may seem, its claims are yet commonly kept down to the 
level of true and terrene humanity ; its exaltation has not the 
air of a thing assumed or sought; its ideality is of the heart 
not of the mind, neither such as professional chivalry, ingenious 
in high-fantastical superlatives, could devise in cold blood. Its 
expression, it is true, as we go on, becomes in certain cases more 
scholastic, and its imagery more metaphysical ; but this is rather 
a symptom of the lines along which the mediaval intellect was 
progressing than of any want of personal and heartfelt subjuga- 
tion in the writers. 

The whole original literature of the Middle Age—that which 
was its spontaneous creation, and loose from all links with anti- 
quity—has been called, and justly called, a literature of love. 
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But there was another fashion of love than the love of man and 
woman, there was an “ Amor Sagro,” other than the “ Amor 
Profano,” into which the Middle Age threw itself with insatiable 
desire. There was a Bridegroom not of this earth ravishing the 
hearts of women, a heavenly Bride alluring the souls of men. 
For the hermit amid his vigils, for the virgin in her cloister, for 
the dweller on Apennine citadels, for the wandering preacher of 
Christ, for the lonely meditator on the ways of men,—sometimes 
with sudden flashing and change of heart for the unconsidered 
girl or eager leader of affairs——the Heavenly Love would one 
day turn to a possessing frenzy, a paramount and sensual yearn- 
ing; fed with the witness of mystics and visions of martyrs, 
haunted with foreshadowings of ecstasy, uplifted above the intel- 
lectual knowledge of celestial things into bodily revelation of them, 
and consort with angelic hierarchies about the Throne. And 
side by side with the human passion, and at the same time with 
it, this religious passion had found its utterance in Italian speech. 
The moment had come when the hymns of the Church, the 
Latin and liturgical compositions of the Fathers and of the Ber- 
nards and Gregories, became, with all their beauty, and precisely 
because they were Latin and liturgical, insufficient for popular 
needs, The Bernards and Gregories, the great organizers and 
consolidators of the Church, had done their work ; now was the 
day for the men who should extend, humanize, popularize, the 
teachings of the Church, and bring them freshly home to the 
hearts of the poor and needy throughout the earth. The call fell 
on Dominic in Spain, in Italy on Francis, the son of Piero Ber- 
nardone of Assisi. And Francis, the tenderest and most human- 
hearted of Heavenly Lovers, went to and fro without ceasing 
among the people, and preached and wrote canticles in the 
tongue of the people, and overspread the lands with his disciples, 
the peacemakers and yoke-fellows of poverty. And among the 
order of the Franciscans there arose more than one preacher who, 
like its founder, was not content with making known the mys- 
teries of the faith in fervent and familiar speech, but who cast 
them, for readier and more vivid recollection, into moulds of not 
less fervent and familiar verse. There was Brother Jacomino of 
Verona, who followed the monkish Latinists of the earlier Middle 
Age in writing a vision of Hell and Paradise, and preceded Dante 
in writing that vision in the vulgar tongue. Above all, there was 
the beatified brother Jacopone of Todi, who began life as a 
lawyer of high birth and brilliant promise, till one day, his beau- 
tiful young wife having been killed by the fall of a scaffolding, a 

enitential hair-shirt was found to have been constantly worn 
beneath the rich attire of her, the delicate and unspotted. From 
that day Jacopone forswore the world, and passed, in the new 
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character of a passionate lay prophet, under the imputation of 
insanity. By-and-by he entered the Frati Minori, wrote innu- 
merable canticles in his native tongue, besides others in Latin 
(including, as is reputed, the Stabat Mater Dolorosa) ; fell into 
quarrels with Pope Boniface VIII, which resulted in excom- 
munication ; was absolved by Benedict XI, and died in 1300 
with one of his own hymns upon his lips. In the Poesie Spi- 
rituali of Jacopone we find, as is natural, an indefatigable itera- 
tion of themes, a perpetual insistance on the joys of heaven, of 
heavenly contemplation, of abstinence, and of poverty, personified 
in true Franciscan fashion as a lady or humbler damsel,—Pover- 
tude poverella. We find an inexhaustible fecundity of homely 
diction and a headlong jingle of ringing metres that tell of the 
heat and sincerity of the writer. From time to time we find 
also tenderer touches of an authentic poetry; and this especially 
in the pieces designed to endear and vivify the popular worship 
of the Virgin by a realization of the scenes of her motherhood. 
Art would owe a heavy enough debt to the Franciscan move- 
ment were it only for the renowned chapel of its founder’s rest- 
ing-place at Assisi, for the churches of St. Antony at Padua aad 
Santa Maria Gloriosa at Venice ; but a higher service to her still 
was the preparation of the popular mind by popular canticles for 
visible representations of Scripture. Is not the motive of any 
number of Madonne con Bambino to be found in a passage like 
the following (one of the best in its style) ?— 
“ Quando figliuol, quando padre e signore, 
Quando Dio e quando Gest lo chiamavi : 
O quanto dolce amor sentivi al core 
Quando in grembo ’l tenevi ed allattavi ! 
Quanti dolei atti et d’amore soavi 
Vedevi, essendo col tuo figliuol pio ! 
Quando un poco talora il di dormiva, 
E tu destar volendo il paradiso, 
Piano piano andai, che non ti sentiva, 
E la tua bocca ponevi al suo viso, 
E poi dicevi, con materno riso, 
Non dormir pid, che ti sarebbe rio.” 


It is a thing a little, we think, to be regretted, and to be 
amended, we should like to hope, in a future edition, that Mr. 
Rossetti has not made his volume to represent completely the 
poetry of the time by adding more examples of this phase of its 
poetical productiveness. Of matter bearing in this direction we 
have only a version of one of the shorter canticles of Francis, a 
sonnet of Guittone of Arezzo, and two canzone, one of Giotto, 
the other of Guido Cavalcanti, written against the Franciscan 
doctrine of voluntary poverty. 
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M. Michelet, setting forth in his most eloquent way his view 
of modern history as the history of a return from Anti-nature to 
Nature, and magnifying Luther as an apostle of Nature, says it 
is the condemnation of the Middle Age that not one of its great 
men and mystics “had joy.” “How should they? They were 
all diseased ; they groaned, languished, and waited. They 
died in the midst of waiting, without so much as a glimpse of 
those ages of action and light to which we have come so late. 
They loved much ; but their love, so full of suspicious subtilties, 
never got free from troubled thoughts.” M. Michelet presents 
the case of a student whose whole antipathies are roused by the 
study of the Middle Age; and in this matter he does the Middle 
Age less than justice by only reciting one aspect of the facts. It 
is true that the strong inner exhilaration which he finds in Luther, 
the conscious robustness, the riot of the healthy heart, were want- 
ing in the days of Dante,—days assuredly sicklied over with the 
shadow of many terrors and the pallor of many yearnings; but 
where then since the days of Dante shall we find so much of 
what, if it was not joy, breeds joy to think upon; so much love- 
liness in the daily ways of men, so much vivid colour and gaiety 
of outward life ; such fine uses of wealth; such civic ardour; 
such morning eagerness of the mind, such fair demeanour and 
festival habiliment of the body? Let the spiritual disorders of 
the time have been what they may—let its spiritual grace, ten- 
derness, and passion, be accounted ill substitutes for manly cheer 
and “ heroic laughter’—there is still no escaping from its outward 
and physical fascination. And this physical outside of it, this 
social and ceremonial beauty, is not without reflection in its 
poetry. Read the twelve sonnets of Folgone da San Geminiano, 
one for each month, and all descriptive of the sports and _pas- 
times to be followed in turn by a newly-formed club—brigata— 
of Sienese gallants. How full of fresh life and air! how clear! 
how coloured! in a word, how joyous !—and how mediaval ! 
Here is one for the season :— 

“ For January I give you vests of skins, 
And mighty fires in hall, and torches lit ; 
Chambers and happy beds with all things fit : 
Smooth silken sheets, rough furry counterpanes ; 
And sweetmeats baked; and one that deftly spins 
Warm arras, and Douay cloth, and store of it; 
And in this merry manner still to twit 
The wind, when most his mastery the wind wins. 
Or issuing forth at seasons of the day 
Ye’ll fling fresh handfuls of the fair white snow 
Among the damsels standing round, in play : 
And when you are all tired and all a-glow, 
Indoors again the court shall hold its sway, 
Aud the free Fellowship continue so.” 
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We wish it were possible to quote more from this set, and 


v 
0 especially, for their loveliness, the sonnets for April and June ; 
t or again from a similar set written for each day in the week. 
t But there is one piece by a later poet, a Franco Sacchetti, con- 
2 temporary and survivor of Boccaccio, and belonging therefore 
y to a time when the Middle Age was dying out into the Renais- 
f sance, which must on ail grounds be set before the reader, side 
. by side with its original, at once as a proof of hearty and playful 
, nature in the writer, and of masterly adroitness in the trans- 
] lator :-— 
; * “ As I walked thinking thro’ a little grove 
‘ Some girls that gathered flowers kept passing me, 
i Saying ‘ Look here! look there!’ delightedly. 
’ ‘Oh, here it is!’ ‘ What’s that?’ ‘A lily, love.’ 
; ‘ And there are violets.’ 
} ‘Further for roses! Oh, the lovely pets— 
, The darling beauties! Oh, the nasty thorn ! 
f Look here, my hand’s all torn !’ 
‘What's that that jumps ?’ ‘Oh don’t, it’s a grasshopper !’ 
, * Come run, come run, : 
; Here’s bluebells!’ ‘Oh, what fun!’ 
‘Not that way! Stop her!’ 
* Yes, this way!’ ‘ Pluck them, then!’ 

‘Oh, I’ve found mushrooms! Oh, look here!’ ‘Oh, I’m 


Quite sure that further on we’ll get wild thyme.’ 
‘Oh, we shall stay too long, it’s going to rain! 
There’s lightning, oh, there’s thunder !’ 

) ‘Oh, shan’t we hear the vesper-bell, I wonder ?’ 





* « Passando con pensier per un boschetto, 
Donne per quello givan fior cogliendo 
Con diletto ’co quel ’co quel dicendo ; 
Eccol: eccol: che 6? 6 fiordaliso, 
Va la per le viole! 

Pit cola per le rose! cole cole 

Vaghe amorose. 

O me, che ’| prun mi punge, 

Quell’ altra me n’aggiunge. 

U, u, 0, ch’ & quel che salta P 

Un grillo, un grillo. 

Venite qua, correte : 

Ramponzoli cogliete, 

EX’ non son essi. 

Si, son, coglei, coglei. 

Vien qua, vien qua per funghi, un niccolino; 
Pid cola, pid cola per sermollino, 

Noi starem troppo, che’ | tempo si turba; 

Ve’che balena e tuona, 
E m’ indovino che vespero suona, 
Paurosa, non é egli ancor nona, 
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‘Why it’s not nones, you silly little thing ; 

And don’t you hear the nightingales that sing 

Fly away, oh die away ?” 

‘I feel so funny ! Hush!’ 

‘Why, where, what is it then?’ ‘Ah! in that bush!’ 
So every girl here knocks it, shakes it and shocks it, 
Till with the stir they make 

Out skurries a great snake. 

‘Oh Lord! oh me! alack! ah me! alack!’ 

They scream, and then all run and scream again, 
And then in heavy drops down comes the rain. 
Each running at the other in a fright, 

Each trying to get before the other, and erying 
And flying, stumbling, tumbling, wrong or right ; 
One sets her knee 

There where her foot should be ; 

One has her hands and dress 

All smothered up with mud in a fine mess ; 

And one gets trampled on by two or three. 

What’s gathered is let fall 

About the wood and not picked up at all. 

The wreaths of flowers are scattered on the ground ; 
And still as screaming bustling without rest, 


They run this way and that, and round and round, 
She thinks herself in luck who runs the best. 





E vedi ed odi |’ usignuol che canta, 

Pit bel ve’, pit bel ve’, 

To sento e non so che; 

E dov’ é, e dov’ 6? 

Tn quel cespuglio. 

Ognuna qui picchia, e tocca, e ritocca. 

Meutre lo busso cresce 

Una gran serpe n’ esce. 

O me trista! o ine lassa! o me! o me! 

Gridan fuggendo di paura piene, 

Ed ecco che una folta pioggia viene. 
Timidetta quell’ una |’ altra urtando, 

Stridendo, la divanza via fuggendo, 

E gridando, qual sdrucciola, qual cade. 

Per caso |’ una appone lo ginocchio 

La ’ve seggea lo frettoloso piede, 

E la mano e le veste 

Quella di fango lorda ne diviene, 

Quella di pit calpeste ; 

Cid ec’ han colto ir si lassa, 

Né pit s’ apprezza, e per bosco si spande. 

De’ fiori a terra vanno le ghirlande, 

Né si sdimette pur unquanco il corso. 

Tn cotal fuga a ripetute note 

Tiensi beata chi pit correr puote. 
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I stood quite still to have a perfect view, 
And never noticed till I got wet through.” 

The second section of Mr. Rossetti’s volume takes us out of the 
company of shadows, and from among glories lost or glimmering 
in pathetic twilight, into a broader and fuller day. Above all 
obscurity rises the supreme figure of Dante—inheriting, resuming, 
consummating the Middle Age, the master and mouthpiece of 
every acquisition and every speculation of his time, of its love and 
its learning, of all which the burning heart and building mind of 
generatious had founded in desire and faith upon the sand of 
human dreams; and beyond and behind this—himself, a man 
among men, a nature to impose and entrance, with the passion 
and loss, the fire and austerity, the suffering and bitterness that 
were his own. What our author has here to do with Dante is 
first of all to set into English that exquisite history of his youth, 
recounting, with so much intensity and vivid candour, yet with 
such mystic afterthoughts and quaint scholastic commentary, the 
real facts of the love which was sublimated with time into the 
most august of all ideals, which drew unto itself all other forces 
and currents of his spirit, and to which power was given to 
enthrone Beatrice, for her lover, at the right hand of God, to 
enshrine her, for all posterity, in the holiest sanctuary of the ima- 
giuation. 

In dealing with “this first and tenderest love-story in modern 
literature” (as it has been called by one of its commentators), 
Mr. Rossetti has not been without competitors ; but we think he 
is clearly without an equal. He has both the piety towards 
his original, and the instinct of appropriate style in converting it, 
which are the rare requisites for perfect translation. If evidence of 
the former is needed, take the feeling image by which, in his 
preface, it is said that “throughout the Vita Nuova there is a 
strain like the first falling murmur which reaches the ear in 
some remote meadow, and prepares us to look upon the sea ;” or 
take from the later volume of “ Poems” this sonnet, “On the 
Vita Nuova of Dante” :— 

“ As he that loves oft looks on the dear form 
And guesses how it grew to womanhood, 
And gladly would have watched the beauties bud, 
And the mild fire of precious life wax warm :— 
So I, long bound within the three-fold charm 
Of Dante’s love sublimed to heavenly mood, 
Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 
How grew such presence from man’s shameful swarm. 





Si fiso stetti il di che lo mirai, 
Ch’ io non m’ avvidi, e tutto mi bagnai.” 
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At length within this book I found pourtrayed 
Newborn that Paradisal love of his, 

And simple like a child ; with whose clear aid 
I understood. To such a child as this 

Christ, char.ing well his chosen ones, forbade 
Offence: ‘for lo! of such my kingdom is.’” 

Proof of the appropriate instinct of style cannot be better 
sought than in any page of the prose portion of the work. How 
much more right, how much truer to the theme and to the time, 
is the naif early diction of the following passage than the Addi- 
sonian version of another accomplished translator—Mr. Theodore 
Martin—which we place beside it :— 

“She went along crowned and clothed with humility, showing no 
whit of pride in all that she heard and saw ; and when she had gone 
by, it was said by many, ‘ This is not a woman, but one of the beautiful 
angels of Heaven ;’ and there were some that said, ‘This is surely a 
miracle ; blessed be the Lord who hath power to work thus marvel- 
lously.’ I say, of very sooth, that she showed herself so gentle and 
so full of all perfection, that she bred in those who looked upon her a 
soothing quizt beyond any speech, neither could any look upon her 
without sighing immediately. These things, and things yet more 
wonderful, were brought to pass by her miraculous virtue.” 

According to Mr. Martin— 

“ But she, crowned and clothed with humility, pursued her way, tes- 
tifying no triumph in the admiration which she saw and heard around 
her. Many exclaimed as she went by, ‘This is not a woman, but 
one of the fairest of Heaven’s angels!’ others, ‘Behold, a miracle! 
Blessed be the Lord in that he hath wrought so marvellously !’ 1 say, 
her demeanour was so full of grace and Cignity and every charm, that, 
looking upon her, men felt within them an emotion of irrepressible 
sweetness and elevation; nor was it possible for any one to look on 
her without a sigh first rising from his heart. These and other mar- 
vellous effects were wrought by her in a manner at once most strange 
and admirable.” 

In his verse translation (as the reader will have seen before 
now) Mr. Rossetti has the courage and the art to attain, by at 
need resigning fidelity of the letter, an inner and more vital 
fidelity of the spirit. No other rendering which we have seen 
can stand beside this of the vision seen by Dante in a trance, 
which occurs in the second canzone. ‘This poem holds the central 
place in the book, between a former called “ Daughter of Love,” 
and a latter called “ Daughter of Lamentation.” The Daughter 
of Love has for theme the life of Beatrice, the Daughter of La- 
mentation her death ; and this poem* in some sort repeats the 





- * The symmetrical plan of the New Life, and the place of this canzone in 
it, have been conclusively pointed out by Mr. C. E. Norton, of Cambridge 
(Mass.), in one of several essays on the book, 
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one and forestals the other, bringing the two themes together in 
the well-known vision of her death in life :— 


“T was a thinking how life fails in us 
Suddenly alter a little while 
When Love sobbed in my heart, which is his home. 
Whereby my spirit waxed so dolorous 
That in myself I said, with sick recoil, 
‘Yea to my lady too, this Death must come. 
And therewithal such a bewilderment 
Possessed me, that I shut my eyes for peace ; 
And in my brain did cease 
Order of thought, and every healthful thing : 
Afterwards, wandering 
Amid a swarm of doubts that came and went, 
Some certain women’s faces hurried by, 


And shriek’d to me ‘ Thou too shalt die, shalt die!’ 


Then saw I mary broken hinted sights 
In the uncertain state I stepped into, 
We seemed to be I know not in what place, 
Where ladies thro’ the street, like mournful lights, 
Ran with loose hair, and eyes that frighted you 
By their own terror, and a pale amaze: 
The while, little by little, as I thought, 
The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather 
And each wept at the other, 
And birds dropped in mid-flight out of the sky, 
And earth shook suddenly ; 
And I was ’ware of one, hoarse and tired out, 
Who asked of me, ‘ Hast thou not heard it said— 
Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead ?” 


Then lifting up mine eyes, as the tears came, 

I saw the Angels, like a rain of manna, 

In a long flight flying back heavenward, 
Having a little cloud in front of them, 

After the which they went and said ‘ Hosanna!’ 
And if they had said more, you should have heard. 
Then Love spoke thus: ‘ Now all shall be made clear ; 

Come and behold our lady where she lies.’ 
These idle phantasies 

Then carried me to see my lady dead : 

And standing at her head 
Her ladies put a white veil over her; 

And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say ‘I am at peace.’ ” 


Besides his translation of the New Life, Mr. Rossetti gives us 
the leading lyrics contained in the separate “Cauzoniere” of 
Dante (including the glorious “ Morte poich’ io non truovo a chi 
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mi doglia’’), followed by representative pieces from the poetry of 
the Tuscan group who were in one way or another associated 
with him, the entire section being headed “ Dante and his Circle.” 
Concerning the members of this circle, their personal careers and 
dispositions, the notices given in the introduction to the section 
have much pregnancy and a rare literary quality; neither can 
anything be more living than the glimpses which they give us 
of the headstrong, gifted, unstable Guido Cavalcanti, of Cecco 
Angiotieri as the scurrilous and unfilial Scamp of the circle ; of 
Guido Orlandi as its Bore, and so forth. Finally, an appendix 
is devoted to a certain obscure interchange of medieval raillery 
(in the sonnet form), which seems to have taken place be- 
tween Dante and his brother-in-law Forese Donati; another 
appendix to a small selection from the delightful sonnets of Boc- 
caccio, including three dedicated in reverence and imaginative 
affection to the great shade of the Master. 


Our cited examples will have satisfied the reader that in Mr. 
Rossetti he has to do with a translator who, over and above the 
gift of industry and the gift of acute and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, has brought to his task such a versatile command of poetical 
resources, such an elevation as well as pliancy of style, such 
a facility in disposing of difficulties, as may claim for his work a 
separate and perhaps pre-eminent place in the class of literature 
to which it belongs. How far all this might entitle him to the 
name of poet was still an open question, To be one of the best 
of poetical translators might for some have seemed to imply defi- 
ciency of first-hand inspiration, or at any rate subordination of 
inspiration to accomplishment. On the other hand, it might 
have been held that this peculiar excellence could only come by 
the help of susceptibility, and susceptibility peculiarly intense, 
to such thoughts and passions as had been the inspiration of the 
originals ; and that the accomplishment which had been thus 
effective in second-hand expression might prove more effective 
still in the expression of a first-hand experience. 

We have now before us the means for a decision. We have a 
volume of original poetry which has during the past year attracted, 
and deserved, much attention ; and what this at a glance makes 
evident is, that if the work of translation was well done, it was 
not for want of originality in the worker, it was because of the 
strength of the personal feelings which made the work attractive. 
First-hand emotion, and a flaming personal sincerity, are perhaps 
the things most obvious of all in the new book. It is true, at 
the same time, that these have had their particular complexion 
in part determined by literary influences ot the class with which 
we have been trying to make the reader conversant. That is to 
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say, that out of the accumulated heritage from the past which 
lies for the imaginations of to-day to take up, and of which it is 
the poet’s privilege to take up more than another man, the poetry 
of the Italian Middle Age is undoubtedly that which above 
others has penetrated into the constitution of this writer and 
become a vital part of himself. There are two ways in which 
this tells upon his original writing: one by furnishing him with 
subjects, the other by colouring and entering into his treatment 
of subjects arising elsewhere. We have already had occasion to 
quote one sonnet, showing (under the former head) how the work 
and name‘of the greatest of the Italians has furnished him with 
the motive for more than translation only: and this is followed 
by another suggested by his own baptismal name—the name 
given by a devotee of Dante to his son, and here interpreted as 
augury that the son too is to be admitted to the same initiation, 
to be accepted by Beatrice as— 


“ Of those that haunt 
The vale of magical sweet mysteries 
Where to the hills her poet’s foot-track lies 
And wisdom’s living fountain to his chant 
Trembles in music.” 


Further, one of the longest poems in the book is called 
“Dante at Verona,” and has for its theme some of the latter 
episodes of his life ; taking the form of a meditative retrospect 
upon what must have been his thoughts, sufferings, and sur- 
roundings in the days when— 


“ Arriving only to depart, 
From court to court, from Jand to land, 
Like flame within the naked hand 
His body bore his burning heart.” 


The recorded facts of Dante’s residence with Can Grande, and 
some accompanying inferences and suggestions, are here set be- 
fore us in vivid and probable description, yet hardly, we think 
(and this is what we should have been inclined to hope for), so 
conceived as to let us into the heart of the subject with any 
assured sense of insight or imaginative illumination. A fair spe- 
cimen of the poem is this passage, in which Dante sighs after 
disposal, for his own patriotic purposes, of the warlike forces of 
his host :— 

“ But vain seemed all that strength to him, 
As golden convoys sunk at sea, 
Whose wealth might root out penury ; 
Because it was not, limb for limb, 
Kuit like his heart-strings round the wall 
Of Florence, that ill pride might fall. 
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Yet in the tilt-yard, when the dust 
Cleared from the sundered press of knights, 
Ere yet again it swoops and smites, 
He almost deemed his longing must 
Find force to wield that multitude 
And hurl that strength the way he would. 


How should he move them, fame and gain 
On all hands calling them at strife ? 
He still might find but his one life 

To give, by Florence counted vain ; 
One heart the false hearts made her doubt ; 
One voice she heard once and cast out. 


Ah! if his Florence could but come, 
A lily-sceptred damsel fair, 
As her own Giotto painted her 

On many shields and gates at home,— 
A lady crowned, at a soft pace 
Riding the lists round to the dais : 

Till, where Can Grande rules the lists, 

As young as Truth, as calm as Force, 
She draws her rein now, while her horse 

Bows at the turn of the white wrists ; 
And when each knight within his stall 
Gives ear, she speaks and tells them all : 

All the foul tale——truth sworn untrue, 
And falsehood’s triumph. All the tale ? 
Great God! and must she not prevail 

To fire them ere they heard it through,— 
And hand achieve ere heart could rest 
That high adventure of her quest ? 

How would his Florence lead them forth, 
Her bridle ringing as she went ; 

And at the last within her tent, 
*Neath golden lilies worship-worth, 
How queenly would she bend the while 
And thank the victors with her smile ! 
Also her lips should turn his way, 
And murmur ‘ O thou tried and true, 
With whom I wept the long years through ! 

What shall it profit if I say 
Thee I remember? Nay, through thee 
All ages shall remember me.’ 

Peace, Dante, peace! The task is long, 
The time wears short to compass it. 
Witkin thine heart such hopes may flit, 

And find a voice in deathless song : 

But lo! as chidren of man’s earth, 
“Those hopes are dead before their birth.” 
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Turning now to the latter mode under which the Dante tradi- 
tion, or say rather the Daunte sympathy, asserts itself: we find 
it contributing to the colour of (what is precisely the most intense 
and individual portion of the book) the set of sonneis and other 
lyrics here brought together as members of a body of poetry pro- 
jected under the title of “The House of Life.” The greater 
number of these are love poems, of significance in a high degree 
far-reaching and refined. The special colour or strain in them 
of which we speak, and which we refer to special propensities of 
the imagination, is this—that the thoughts, events, facts, feelings 
of whatsoever kind with which the poet is occupied, are apt to 
come before him not simply or as they by themselves are, but 
by the circuitous way of personification, or if not that, at any rate 
of concrete figure and symbol. 

It would plainly be a task much too large for our frame to 
discuss the various parts which have, according to the various 
energies of the imagination, been played in its works by the an- 
thropomorphic or personifying babit—whether in its primitive 
form, as the conjecture of the infant man and the infant race, the 
spontaneous inference by which humanity has ascribed to dead 
things life, and said to each of its surroundings “ What I am, 
that you are also,”—or in its later form, as an expedient of the 
adult mind for vivifying and enriching the expression of its 
ideas. The older form of this instinct is mythology, and upon 
it the reasoning intellect has encroached, and in the domain of 
fact narrowed the confines of its authority almost to nothing ; 
but in another domain the imagination has continued to cherish 
and hold it enthroned. Side by side with that later form of per- 
sonification which is habitual Lut voluntary, proper or instinc- 
tive mythology has held a place in poetry. In as far as a poet 
cannot choose but of his natural bent to conceive of outside 
things as having human attributes, in so far he is an anthropo- 
morphic thinker and true mythologist: he is an anthropomorphic 
talker and artist in so far as he casts about or is prompted to 
endow outside things with human attributes for the express sake 
of greater reality and adornment. Personification in this degree 
is only one form among many of the general usage of speaking 
by figure and symbol, of conveying an abstract idea by a con- 
crete image, an immaterial thing by a material. Common speech 
has this usage to some extent, poetry to a much greater extent, 
some poetry to a still much greater extent than other. In the 
early poetry of Dante we encounter it at a high power. And 
what is more, we encounter too the primitive, involuntary, my- 
thological mode of personification, determined and qualitied in 
detail by certain tendencies, individual to the time or to the 
writer, which are capable of more or less specific definition. 
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First of these is the tendency of mysticism, to believe of all 
things insubstantial or transitory that they have behind them 
essences solid and enduring ; and this, when allied with the an- 
thropomorphic habit, engenders the conception of all ephemeral 
things—the evanescent phases and moments of the human soul 
and consciousness—all passions, thoughts, desires, to which the 
mind has given birth or the tongue a name—as themselves 
thenceforth endowed with humanity and consciousness, as ani- 
mated existences effluent or detached, and sustaining an indi- 
vidual perpetuity in the region of things stable though occult, to 
which the spirit of man is able to resort for converse with them. 
All this is with Dante confirmed into something like a system 
by the help of the Middle Age philosophy, which, with the 
realism of its metaphysic, had both erected into articles of cer- 
tainty the cogitable Substances of things, and had confidently 
distributed the functions and residence of all classes of natural 
and cosmic Spirits. It is thus, for an instance, that at the open- 
ing of the New Life, when the commotion of the boy on first 
seeing Beatrice has to be told, the form into which it is cast is 
that of a dialogue (and a Latin dialogue) sustained between his 
Vital Spirit, his Animal Spirit, and his Natural Spirit. 

Secondly, and by the side of this mystical tendency, which is 
a matter of the mind only, operates what may be called the 
visionary or pictorial tendency, which is in some sort a matter of 
the senses, inasmuch as according to it the senses are treated in 
imagination to visible images of all things thinkable and ac- 
cording to it, when allied with the same anthropomorphic habit, 
the imagination rejoices in the luxury of seeing an idea, an 
emotion, an abstraction, arrayed in vesture and colour specifically 
human, in limbs, raiment, and countenance; in the first place 
furnishing forth its figures of such things according to the native 
promptings of invention and association; in the second place 
standing off from its own creations to recognise, to play with, 
animate or transmute them, and take delight in their beauty 
and appropriateness. To take another instance from the begin- 
ning of the New Life, it is thus that we get one after another the 
varying vis‘ons of the living Love, beginning with that one ac- 
cording to which “there appeared to be in my room a mist of 
the colour of fire, within the which I discerned the figure of a 
lord of terrible aspect to such as should gaze upon him, but who 
seemed therewithal to rejoice inwardly that it was a marvel to 
see. 

Subtract the systematic intellectual Realism of the thir- 
teenth century; subtract also something of its inexperienced 
quaintness; and we find that the same mythologizing habit, 
qualified by kindred tendencies of mystical thinking and pictorial 
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vision, display themselves continually in the poetry now before 
us; resulting in a parallel order of concrete embodiment and 
imagery, not, assuredly, more fresh or moving than that of the 
“Vita Nuova,” but freer, richer in some senses, more pliable, 
volatile, and varied. An unusually definite and simple, and to 
our mind very lovely example of that which we have been 
studying, occurs in the following sonnet :— 
“ One, flame-winged, brought a white-winged harp-player 
Even where my lady and I lay all alone; 
Saying: ‘ Behold, this minstrel is unknown ; 
Bid him depart, for I am minstrel here : 
Only my strains are to Love’s dear ones dear.’ 
Then said I: ‘ Through thine hautboy’s rapturous tone 
Unto my lady still this harp makes moan, 
And still she deems the cadence deep and clear. 
Then said my lady: ‘ Thou art Passion of Love, 
And this Love’s Worship; both he plights to me. 
Thy mastering music-walks the sunlit sea; 
But where wan water trembles in the grove, 
And the wan moon is all the light thereof, 
This harp still makes my name its voluntary.” 


There are instances where the poet falls into this mood of the 
imagination out of a simpler mood, in which things are named 
and described directly as they are, and where accordingly we 
become conscious of something like discontinuity or change of 
key, thus :— 

“* Sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s downfall 
About thy face; her sweet hands round thy head 
In gracious fostering union garlanded ; 

Her tremulous smiles ; her glances’ sweet recall 
Of love; her murmuring sighs memorial ; 
Her mouth’s culled sweetness by thy kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 
Back to thy mouth which answers there for all :— 
What sweeter than these things, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet ; 
The confident heart’s still fervour; the swift beat 
And soft subsidence of the spirit’s wing 
Then when he feels in cloud-girt wayfaring, 
The breath of kindred plumes about his feet ?” 


The concluding figure here involves a passage out of the region 
of direct description to that of circuitous description by means 
of concrete metaphor, the author being so much at home in the 
latter region that he does not realize the effort which it costs the 
reader to keep up with him, and without preparation to conceive 
of the human spirit as a winged and bodied creature holding a 
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forlorn flight among the clouds until the approach of a com- 
panion creature gives it pause. There is a further consequence 
of the personifying and embodying habit in this poetry, which 
is this. The subtle passages of overburdened consciousness, the 
inner and fugitive experiences of the spirit, to be expressed, as 
here, in terms of material imagery, demand that the figures of 
that imagery should undergo conditions, movements, transforma- 
tions of too fleeting and too vague a kind to bear complete 
mental realization: this is consonant with the mystical tendency, 
while on the other hand it is consonant with the pictorial ten- 
dency to endow its concrete figures with a reality so vivid, and 
attributes so visible, that the mind cannot avoid their complete 
realization ; and hence, endeavouring to follow them through all 
their vicissitudes, is apt to feel thrown out when these elude the 
conditions of material possibility. This, we think, may be a 
difficulty to arrest the reader at a sonnet like that headed “ He 
and I;” or to make his full enjoyment of the wonderful four 
headed “ Willowwood” a matter of time and familiarity; or to 
leave something still wanting from the perfection of the follow- 
ing, called “Stillborn Love,” so admirable in its structure and 
diction, so striking for its heat and volume of passion, so pregnant 
and pathetic with its suggestion of immortal amends for the 
frustration of to-day :— 
“The hour which might have been but could not be, 
Which man’s and woman’s heart conceived and bore, 
Yet whereof life was barren, on what shore 
Bides it the breaking of Time’s weary sea P 
Bondchild of all consummate joys set free, 
It somewhere sighs and serves, and mute before 
The house of Love, hears thro’ the echoing door 
His hours elect in choral consonancy. 
But lo! what wedded souls now hand in hand 
Together tread at last the immortal strand 
With eyes where burning memory lights love home ? 
Lo ! how the little outcast hour has turned 
And leapt to them and in their faces yearned :— 
‘Iam your child: O parents, ye have come!’”’ 


After these two instances in which a particular turn of our 
author's imagination may be held to lay his work in some sort 
open to criticism, it would be fair to quote others in which the 
same thing tells in a manner altogether appropriate, and without 
vagueness or excess. Turn to the pair of sonnets called, “ New- 
born Death,” in which the embodied personages of Life, Love, 
Art, Death, Song, float before us in lineaments of such new and 
moving loveliness as belorg to the very rarest region of the 
imagination ; or to any of the love-sonnets, such as those headed 
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“Lovesight,” “The Kiss,” “A Day of Love,” “Winged Hours,” 
“ Life-in-Love,” “ Parted Love,” “Broken Music,” “The One 
Hope” (iii. iv. xii. xv. xvi. xxi. xxii. 1. in the “House of Life”) 
which in the fulness and richness of their imagery seem to give 
the most fitting and harmonious as well as the most adorned 
expression to phases of feeling themselves too full and rich for 
simple utterance ; phases which lie between joy and grief, and 
are more complex and involved than either; in which feeling 
does not absorb or exclude thought, but informs and inflames it 
for prospect and retrospect as well as for the passion or the pre- 
sentations of the moment; so that the buoyancy of delight is 
clogged with the recollection of its delay, the impetuosity of 
rapture checked with the wistfulness of apprehension or chilled 
with the shadow of foreboding; the bitterness of loss involved with 
the reminiscence of triumph or the augury of reparation ; pain 
and pleasure for ever interwoven, and each shot through with the 
consciousness, the presentiment, the possibility of the other. Or 
note, in dealing with a different order of ideas, the resources 
found, for concentrating into a few lines how much of vivid terror 
and remorse, in an order of imagery for which the question asked 
in the first lines in this case fully prepares us :— 
“ The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay ? 
Or golden coins squandered and still to pay ? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in hell, who thirst alway ? 
I do not see them here; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last breath ; 
‘I am thyself,—what hast thou done to me ? 
And I—and I—thyself,’ (lo! each one saith) 
‘ And thou thyself to all eternity ! ” 
“Scorn not the sonnet,” said Wordsworth, citing in its sanction 
a roll of illustrious precedents, to which his own name is by this 
time added in the estimation of those that read. But we sup- 


pose that such criticism as called forth his well-known plea* is 





* Scorn not the sonnet; Critic, you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 

Of this small pipe gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did ‘l'asso sound ; 
With it Camoens caked an exile’s grief; 
The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
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not likely to-day to be repeated. Apart from all sanctions, the 
student of poetry knows that no form of verse is a surer touch- 
stone of mastery than this, which is so easy to write badly, so 
supremely difficult to write well, so full both of hindrance and of 
occasion in all matters of structure and style; neither any a 
more searching test of inspiration, since on the one hand it 
seems tv provoke the affectations of ingenuity, and on the other 
hand it has been chosen by the greatest men of all as the 
medium for their most intimate, direct, and overwhelming self- 
disclosures. ‘There are one or two points at which the sonnets 
now in question suggest comparison with some of Wordsworth’s 
great exemplars. The relation they bear to early Italian work 
in the same kind (ill enough described, by the way, so far as 
Dante is concerned, under the similitude of the “gay myrtle- 
leaf”)—has already been discussed. For relations existing 
between them and Elizabethan work, let us turn to the sonnet 
called “The Sun’s Shame :”— 


“ Beholding youth and hope in mockery caught 
From life: and mocking pulses that remain 
When the soul’s death of bodily death is pain ; 
dicnour unknown, and honour known unsought ; 
And penury’s sedulous self-torturing thought 
On gold, whose master therewith hangs his bane ; 
And longed-for woman longing all in vain 
For lonely man with love’s desire distraught ; 
And wealth, and strength, and power, and pleasantness 
Given unto hodies of whose souls men say, 
No»e poor and weak, slavish and foul, as they :— 
Beholding these things, I behold no less 
The blushing morn and blushing eve confess 
The shame that loads the intolerable day.” 


Few readers will fail here to be reminded of the sixty-sixth 
sonnet of Shakspeare :— 


“ Tir’d with all these, to restful death I ery, 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 





His visionary brow ; a glowworm lamp 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 

To struggle through dark ways; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The Thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 

Soul-animating siiinenalen: too few!” 
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And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain III : 
Tir’d with all these, from these I would be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone.” 

The point contained in Shakspeare’s concluding couplet is all 
that interferes with the correspondence, in their main purport, 
of these two weighty indictments against the world. The weak- 
ness of the Elizabethan manner generally, and of Shakspeare’s 
manner where it is weak, is to go after verbal devices and 
quibbles, to play too ingeniously, and too much enjoying the 
sense of ingenuity, with the shells or husks of thought, to catch 
at resemblances between ideas at the surface without stopping to 
see whether they are essential resemblances. Shakspeare’s sonnet 
just quoted falls into this excess, if at all, only in the two lines 
just before the final couplet, and is in all ways much rather an 
example of the strength than of weakness of his manner. Mr. 
Rossetti, with his blushing morn and blushing eve, and the rhe- 
torical and antithetical turn of his second, third, fourth, and 
again of his seventh and eighth lines, is here the more Eliza- 
bethan of the two. But in modern literature there is a critical 
and self-conscious spirit which prevents a modern poet from any- 
where carrying this habit to the point of puerility or false taste 
which it sometimes reaches in the hands even of the greatest of 
the Elizabethan writers. The modern poet, in attempting this 
kind of thing, is on his guard against straining his verbal point 
farther than it will bear. Here is an instance (not from the 
“House of Life,”) in which Mr. Rossetti, playing upon a verbal 
point in the right key, throws into his lines a grave tenderness 
and innerness altogether exquisite :— 

“ Sweet stream-fed glen, why say ‘ farewell’ to thee 
Who farest so well and find’st for ever smooth 
The brow of Time where man may read no ruth; 

Nay, do thou rather say ‘ farewell’ to me 
Who now fare forth in bitterer fantasy 
Than erst was mine, when other shade might soothe 
By other streams, what while in fragrant youth, 
The bliss of being sad made melancholy. 
But yet, farewell! for better shalt thou fare 
When children bathe sweet faces in thy flow 
And happy lovers blend sweet shadows there 
In hours to come, than when an hour ago 
Thine echoes had but one man’s sighs to hear 
And thy trees whispered what he feared to know.” 
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Among the many strengths of Shakspeare, there is no need to 
point to his astonishing and unapproachable strength, nowhere 
more itself than in the sonnets, in the plain statement or descrip- 
tion of subtle states of feeling. There is no movement of the 
heart in its wistfulness or helplessness that he has not made his 
own ; and only the magical facility of his style half disguises the 
depth of the divination, A couplet or quatrain of the most 
tripping and limpid fluency shall set forth, with no surprise, 
some secret operation of the soul of which none of us in our 
consciences had taken note, but which with a sudden illumina- 
tion we all acknowledge, the moment that the record is held 
up tous. The reader will have surmised, from what has been 
said, that the style of our present author does not make him 
prolific of passages of this kind; yet it would be unfair to pass 
over two or three notes of intimate and imaginative human 
observation felicitously recorded in the simpler manner in the 
course of these sonnets, though employed always by way of 
illustration and not of leading theme. One we have already 
quoted— 

“ As he that loves oft looks on the dear form, 
And guesses how it grew to womanhood, 
And gladly would have watched the beauties bud, 
And the mild fire of precious life wax warm.” 


‘And here are others :— 


“The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 
But breathless—with averted eyes elate 

She sits, with open mouth and open ears, 
That it may call her twice.” 


“ What man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to brood 
How that face shall watch his, when cold it lies; 
Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 
Of what her kiss was when his father wooed ?” 


* As when two men have loved a woman well, 

Each hating each, through Love’s and Death’s deceit, 
Since not for either this stark marriage-sheet 

Nor the long pauses of this wedding bell ; 

Yet o’er her grave the night and day dispel 
At length their feud forlorn, with cold and heat ; 
Nor other than dear friends to death may fleet 

The two lives left that s:ost of her can tell.” 


The analogies to be traced between the work of Mr. Rossetti 
and that of other masters of the sonnet are, perhaps, not such as 
need detain us. On occasion, he knows how to remind us of 
Milton, with a pompous march and. imposing selection of lan- 
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guage, whereby in these hands too the Thing becomes a trumpet. 
Read, for instance, the pair of “Cassandra” sonnets. Elsewhere, 
eg. the “ Hill-summit” and “ Autumn Idleness,” we have a touch 
of Wordsworth’s own manner, in musings coloured partly by the 
unconscious going-out of the poet into this or that aspect of 
nature, partly by deliberate recourse to her for moral and spi- 
ritual symbols, or again in diction, like that of “St. Luke” and 
“ Mary’s Girlhood,” of a collected and reserved tranquillity that 
seems flat and common until study has revealed its exquisite- 
ness, 

The fragmentary “House of Life,” besides its fifty sonnets, 
contains also some highly-finished pieces of different lyric form ; 
most of these too dealing with the fatalities or forebodings of 
thwarted passion. The three melancholy and searching stanzas 
of the song called “ A Little While,” are quite admirable for their 
careful concentration, as well as for the reluctant andunte of their 
metrical movement ; while, by way of contrast, the succeeding 
“Song of the Bower” storms with sonorous anapests in full 
charge, and tells out the dire constraint of separation in tones 
only a little weakened (as it seems to us) by something of 
commonplace in the imagery and language of verses two and 
three. But there is no poem of this division better done, or 
more answering to inward experiences, than one having nothing 
todo with love, but casting into new articulateness a phase 
of that vague commerce with eternal things of which from time 
to time a man is conscious, when one or another of the large 
dealings of nature laying hold upon him seems to loosen the 
sensuous bands of the spirit, and lift it abroad into the knowledge 
of some divine environment, some uncomprehended unity of 
natural with human and spiritual with bodily things. The 
suggestion comes in this case through the avenue of hearing :— 


“ Consider the sea’s listless chime : 
Time’s self it is, made audible,— 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 
Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea’s end: our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was, 
This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


“ No quiet, which is death’s—it hath 
The mournfulness of ancient life 
Enduring always at dull strife. 

As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 
Its painful pulse is in the sands. 
Lost utterly the whole sky stands, 

Grey and not known, along its path, 
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“ Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods ; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee: 
Hark, where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


“Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And earth, sea, man, are all in each.” 


Another and larger poem, which is excluded from the “ House 
of Life” section, but which by its matter should seem to belong 
to it, is called the “Stream’s Secret.” The forlorn lover musing 
beside a stream and appealing to it, pictures to himself how 
Love, 
“ Murmuring with curls all dabbled in thy flow, 

And washed lips rosy red,” 


may have confided to it at its source the secret of his love's 
event, Almost the whole ground gone over in the sonnets is here 
retraced in weighty eloquent but perhaps a little over-laboured 
sequence. The prelude leads up to this opening complaint :— 


“ But she is far away 
Now: nor the hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gazing from the door, 
The wind-stirred robe of roseate grey, 
And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day. 
When we shall meet once more. 


“Dark as thy blinded wave, 
When brimming midnight floods the glen, , 
Bright as the laughter of thy runnels when 
The dawn yields all the light they crave ; 
Even so these hours to wound and that to save 
Are sisters in love’s ken.” 


And from this point the possibilities of coming joy or woe are 
conjured up and realized in vivid thought, with strong fluctua- 
tions of despair and hope, until despair gains the upper hand, and 
the poem ends mournfully with no consoling revelation won :— 


“ Ah, by a colder wave 
On deathlier airs the hour must come, 
Which, to thy heart, my love, must call me home.” 
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The vague reunion thus foreshadowed in death assumes the 
form of a more confident and radiant augury at the close of another 
poem called “The Portrait,” which contains further one of the 
very best passages of our author’s writing in its account of the 
circumstances and manner of the portrait-taking—an impassioned 
reminiscence thrilling through with colour and sunlight. A kin- 
dred yearning after a beatified perpetuation of earthly love is 
made to open the book, this time cast into impersonal form (and 
a form of the most delicate and modulated ‘perfection), in the 
vision and soliloquy of the “Blessed Damozel,” a virgin spirit 
passed into the material héaven of the Middle Age, and tenderly 
praying as she looks down from “the ram/art of God’s house,” to 
be rejoined by the lover who has survived her, that the two may be 


“ As once on earth, for ever now 
Together, he and I.” 


The desire, despite of bodily severance, for mystical communion 
on earth, finds expression in a poem the imaginative basis of 
which is exactly illustrated by the well-known lines of Shelley in 
the “ Prometheus Bound” :— ' 


“The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 
Met his own image walking in the garden. 
That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 
For know, there are two worlds of life and death, 
One, that which thou beholdest; but the other, 
Is underneath the earth, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all things that think and live, 
Dreams of light imaginings of men, 
And all that faith creates or love desires, 
Terrible, strange, sublime, or monstrous shapes.” 


The poet begs that Love, as master of the realms of sleep, 
may in the night-season summon up from that nether world the 
phantom of himself, and send it to haunt his lady in her dreams: — 


“ Master, bid my shadow bend 
Whispering thus till birth of light, 
Lest new shapes that sleep may send 
Scatter all its work to flight ;— 
Master, master of the night, 
Bid it spend 
Speech, song, prayer, and end aright. 
Yet, ah me! if, at her head, 
There another phantom lean, 
Murmuring o’er the fragrant bed ; 
Ah! and if my spirit’s queen 
Smile those alien words between,— 
Ah, poor shade! 
Shall it strive or fade unseen ? 
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How should Love’s own messenger 
Strive with love and be love’s foe ? 
Master, nay! If thus, in her 
Sleep a wedded heart should show, 
Silent let mine image go, 
Its old share 
Of thy sunken air to know. 


Like a vapour wan and mute, 
Like a flame, so let it pass; 
One low sigh across her lute, 
One dull breath against her glass ; 
And to my sad soul, alas ! 
One salute, 
Cold as when Death’s foot shall pass. 


Then, too, let all hopes of mine, 
All vain hopes by night and day, 
Slowly at thy summoning sign 
Rise up pallid and obey. 
Dreams, if this is thus, were they : 
Be they thine, 
And to dreamland pine away.” 


All grace and exquisiteness of fancy or image aside, the art 
with which this difficult, iterated, and interlinked melody is 
managed and made lovely cannot escape the least critical of 
students ; it is poetical execution at its highest power. 

Alone to be set beside it in this respect is a piece very different 
in style, the fierce ballad of “Sister Helen.” In this the author 
has taken the superstition of witchcraft making in vengeance a 
waxen image of its victim, and compassing his death with gradual 
agony by the burning down of the image; and has made this the 
occasion for a study of the wildest and bitterest passion, thrown 
into a dramatic form the most rigidly condensed and symmetrical, 
yet rapid, redhot, and free from all impression of constraint. 
Each. stanza has, first, two lines spoken to the sister at her in- 
cantations by her little brother at the balcony, which put us 
in possession of the progress of events; next, a single line of 
reply, revealing the sequence of savage or ironical emotion in 
the enchantress; and last, a slightly varying burden or chorus, 
in which the poet takes up or accompanies the dominant idea of 
the stanza. This medieval custom of the repeated burden has 
met with demur from students who are either ill acquainted with 
the native and spontaneous forms of ballad poetry, or who lay 
too much stress on the logical element, and too little on the 
musical and emotional elements, of poetry in general. A poem 
like this stands or falls with its burden, which is an organic part 
of itself, and required both for its sound and its sense (in that 
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which is the finer sense of sense), not less than the musical ac- 
companiment is required for an air in singing. The same thing 
is true of the shorter (and less excellent) burdened piece of “ Troy 
Town,” and of the other long one called “ Eden Bower.” In this 
the legend or superstition taken for theme is a still wilder and 
less human one of “ Lilith,” the snake-woman who was Adam’s 
first wife, and who, when Eve is created to supplant her, borrows 
for a day the form of her old snake-lover to go and tempt the 
woman to the Fall. With much beauty and many flashes of im- 
mense vigour and terror, we miss here something of the classical 
and consummate excellence of “ Sister Helen ;” the physical part 
of the invention, which is here monstrous, is too much insisted 
on (as indeed upon this side our author is elsewhere a little prone 
to excess), and there are verses of which the omission would rather 
complete than mutilate the poem. 

In a quite different range of subject from any of the poems 
which we have thus far come upon, is the blank-verse monologue 
called “ The Last Confession.” It is the death-bed confidence of 
a Lombard patriot to his priest ; a thing.of near and real life and of 
yesterday. This form of dramatic monologue, in which a selected 
speaker is made to let us into the recesses of his nature and lead 
us along private complexities of character and history, has in 
modern poetry been made his own by a single writer, Mr. Robert 
Browning. “The Last Confession,” if comparison were to be 
taken between it and any work of the same form by Mr. Brown- 
ing, would clearly have to yield at certain points. It would have 
to be pronounced wanting in that which is Mr. Browning’s espe- 
cial strength—his genius for definition by accidents, if we may so 
call it; the intellectual alacrity and muscle, the staunchness and 
delight, with which he urges and pursues his individual subject 
through all manner of antecedents and contingencies calculated 
to bring out and stamp its individuality—his uncontrollable in- 
genuity and acumen. On the other hand, missing or dispensing 
with some of the sharp and manifold facets of personality, our 
author here shows a strength of his own which deserves its 
own recognition. His subject is conceived at a certain moderate 
degree of abstraction. The passion to be set forth is that of 
a man who, having protected and loved a child, comes to love 
her in another fashion as she grows up to womanhood, and find- 
ing no love in return, and fearing unworthiness of life in her, 
is filled with raging disappointment even to the pitch of murder. 
The character conceived as undergoing this passion is an Italian 
of somewhat above peasant rank, ardent and not untaught, 
who having dedicated his life, like the best of his class, to revolt 
against the Austrian masters of Venetia, disburdens his soul at 
Jast of its love, agony, and crime, as he lies dying of a wound 
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received against the enemy. It is the individual and his career 
that are in this case used: to sustain and illustrate the passion ; 
not the passion that is used (as it would have been by Mr. 
Browning) to characterize and define the individual and his 
career. A series of pictures and incidents have indeed to be 
invented on the road to the catastrophe, and their invention is 
beautiful and felicitous, but with the felicity of artistic harmony 
and congruousness, not with that of special psychological point 
or adroitness, The episode of the little porcelain figure of love 
bought for the child by her protector, and intended to be hung 
by the wall but broken in the hanging; and the later episode 
of the grown girl deserting the Madonna of an old master, at 
which she had been used to pray, for 


“ A new Madonna gaily decked, 
Tinselled and gewgawed, a slight German toy,” 


both of these are as lovely, telling, and appropriate as they can 
be ; but they are all this, not because they exactly unravel for 
us the specitic twist and fibre of this particular man and girl, but 
because they serve to strike the key of the whole poem, to fore- 
shadow, introduce, and lead up to the final conflict of passion 
and crash of calamity in which this man and girl are involved. 
For intense tragedy as well as tender pathos, there is no poem 
in the volume that equals this, and none that surpasses it in 
vivid force of descriptive realization. We do not think that the 
writer's mastery or originality in blank verse are so striking as 
in the lyrical forms of composition; but take the following 
little passage as an example at once of delicate movement in the 
verse and of such reserved simplicity in the style as is rare m 
this book, but here is precisely in harmony with the nature of the 
subject: — 
“ For now, being always with her, the first love 

I had—the father’s, brother’s love—was changed, 

I think, in somewise : like a holy thought 

Which is a prayer before one knows of it. 

The first time I perceived this, I remember, 

Was once when after hunting I came home 

Weary, and she brought food and fruit for me, 

And sat down at my feet upon the floor, 

Leaning against my side. But when I felt 

Her sweet head reach from that low seat of hers, 

So high as to be laid upon my heart, 

I turned and looked upon my darling there, 

And marked for the first time how tall she was.” 


Another poem of things near at hand and of yesterday—and 
of to-day and (alas!) to-morrow also—is that called “Jenny. 
A monologue suggested by the sight and presence of a sleeping 
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harlot was a thing from which the English muse might have 
been held bound to shrink. But the manner of its treatment 
here is such as to have given offence, so far as we know, to no 
reader or critic—a manner perfectly direct, but perfectly free 
from evil enjoyment. What the poem does is to set forth, with 
poetical intensity and ornament, such a chain of thoughts as 
might present itself to any man of scholarship and imagination, 
and of a certain vivacity of the conscience, under the circum- 
stances, Such thoughts would naturally be full, as these are full, 
with the burden of helpless regret and depressed questioning,— 
the burden of all that evil which presses ‘tself upon some minds 
as a thing that cannot be cured, upon others, as one that must 
not be endured,—of the curses and contrasts of civilization, and 
the mysterious confines of good and evil. The fairest thing to do 
is to quote at length that portion of the poem which contains its 
two leading and most elaborate images, the imaginative beauty 
and force of which will come home to every reader, as well as the 
technical art which has thrown into the eight-syllable metre so 
much of varied and involved sweetness, and led up to the con- 
cluding passage in such culminant and portentous thunder :— 


“ Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman’s simple face. 
And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny’s long throat droops aside, 
The shadows where the cheeks are thin, 
And pure wide curve from ear to chin, 
With Raffael’s or Da Vinci’s hand 
To show them to men’s souls might stand, 
Whole ages long, the whole world through, 
For preachings of what God can do. 
What has man done here? How atone, 
Great God, for this which man has done ? 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom must now comply 
With life-long hell, what lullaby 
Of sweet, forgetful second birth 
Remains? All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God’s rest endows 
The many mansions of his house. 

If but a woman’s heart might see 
Such erring heart unerringly 
For once! But that can never be. 

Like a rose shut in a book, 
In which pure women may not look; 
For its base pages claim control 
To crush the flower within the soul ; 
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Where through each dead rose-leaf that clings, 
Pale as transparent Psyche-wings, . 
To the vile text, are traced such things 
As might make lady’s cheek indeed 
More than a living rose to read ; 
So nought save foolish foulness may | 
Watch with hard eyes the sure decay ; 
And so the life-blood of this rose, 
Puddled with shameful knowledge, flows 
Through leaves no chaste hand may unclose: 
Yet still it keeps such faded show 
Of when ’twas gathered long ago, 
That the crushed petals’ lovely grain, 
The sweetness of the sanguine stain,. 
_-~ ,Seen of a woman’s eyes, must make 
. Her pitiful heart, so prone toache, 
Love roses better for its sake :— ° 
Only that this can never be:— 
Even so unto her sex is she. 
Yet, Jenny, iooking long at you, 
The woman almost fades from view. 
A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to cgme, 
Is left. A riddle that one shrinks 
To challenge from the scornful sphinx. 
Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time crumbles on; 
Which sits there since the earth was curs’d 
For man’s transgression at the first ; 
Which, living through all centuries, 
Not once has seen the sun arise ; 
Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 
The earth’s whole summers have not warmed ; 
Which always—whitherso the stone 
Be flung—sits there, deaf, blind alone ;— 
Aye, and shall not be driven out 
Till that which shuts him around about 
Break at the very master’s stroke, 
And the dust thereof vanish as smoke, 
And the seed of man vanish as dust :— 
Even so within this world is Lust.” 

There is one test of excellence in poetry, the extent to 
which it is appreciated by many ; and another, the degree to 
which it is delighted in by a few. It is this latter test by which 
the poetry which we have been considering must stand. Both 
its strength and its weakness are of a nature to narrow within 
certain limits the range of its appeal. Its appeal is made chiefly 
to the sensibilities of the developed, cultivated, fully equipped 
and enriched spirit, and to such sensibilities will be irresistible ; 
whereas it does not abound in those strokes of palpable divina- 
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tion or simple, genial, and rejoicing sweetness, which carry poetry 
home to the-hearts of multitudes, and need no leisure or prepa- 
ration for their enjoyment. Some special degree of intellectual 
preparation, some special leisure for study and familiarity, are 
needed for the appreciation, on any side but that of its verbal and 
rhythmical beauty, of work so full and elaborate, so crowded 
with purport, so aflame with complex feeling, as most of this is. 
Every idea and every word comes before the mind arrayed in fine 
and far associations, nor is ‘any suggestion allowed to escape or 
fall tothe ground. Mark the packing, the concentration of dread- 
ful or poignant meaning in phrases like— 


“ The sere 
Autumnal springs, from many a dying year 4. 
Born dead,” i , % POD 


or this— af + ? NN 
“ Alas! shall hope be nurs’d % ‘ \ ’ 


On life’s all-succouring heart in vain, 4 <> 
And made so perfect only to be slain?” \Cy a 
\ - ’ 

or of beautiful regret in this address to Life :— ~~ mys 


~~ 


“Lo! Love, the child once ours ; and Song, whose hair 
Blew like a flame and blossom’d like a wreath ; 

And Art, whose eyes were worlds by God found fair ; 
These o’er the book of Nature mixed their breath 
With neck-twined arms, as oft we watched them there, 

And did these die that thou mightest bear me Death ?” 


Or consider the immensity opened up, and the pause, the breath 
that has to be taken before launching upon it, by a thought like 
that quoted from the “Sea-limits :”— 
“ Since time was 
This sound has told the lapse of time.” 


In the landscape part of our author's imagery, a kindred preg- 
nancy and subtilty prevail. Of pure landscape, or plain nature for 
its own sake, we have scarcely anything ; we have nature loaded 
with sentiment, informed and transmuted by the human spirit 
in moods of absorbed exaltation or depression. It is the lover 
giving up hope and resigning himself to cheerless prospect, who 
notes how 

“The glen grows heavy with some veil 

Risen from the earth or fallen to make earth pale ; 
And all stands hushed to eye and ear, 

Until the night-wind shake the shade like fear, 
And every covert fail.” 


Or it is the little brother, his imagination alert with excitement 
and terror at the scene of midnight and sorcery who exclaims 


how— 
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“Outside ’tis merry in the wind’s wake, 
In the shaken trees the chill stars shake.” 


Or it is another lover, before whom the face of his beloved, 
floating half-realized, revives by some secret similitude the en- 
chanted reminiscence of an exquisite and exceptional revelation 
of nature :— 
“So do mounting vapours wreathe 
Subtle-scented transports where 
The black firwood sets its teeth : 
Part the boughs and look beneath, 
Lilies share 
Secret waters there, and breathe.” 


Or yet another, whose consciousness, confused and sharpened at 
once with distrust and with the intoxication of beauty, makes 
him aware, as he walks with his beloved by his side, how— 
“ From the fountains in the public place 
Unto the pigeon-haunted pinnacles 
Bright wings and water winnowed the bright air.” 


All this belongs to a highly subjective mode of taking nature, 
totally different alike from Keats's manner of seeing and revel- 
ling in her hidden loveliness and intimate sensuous magic and 
refreshment, from Mr. Tennyson’s manner of calling her up in 
flashing completeness by a few words of delicate incision and 
comprehension, or from Mr. Morris's manner of setting her forth 
as she is in loving catalogue and unomitting detail. 

Another point by which Mr. Rossetti’s art addresses itself 
specially to the poetical student, his special and wholly original 
splendour and mastery of diction, needs no further illustration 
after the passages which have been quoted. In the best of these, 
as in all that is technically best in works of the poetical art, almost 
every word in its place might be made a matter of separate study 
in sound, sense, and association. 

What any poet is going to be for another generation, it is not 
given to his contemporaries to tell. But what Mr. Rossetti in 
his own generation is may be put on record; and that is, the 
poet of personal passion,—for all such as know or can sympathize 
with personal passion in a shape in which, being most para- 
mount and engrossing, it is yet not most direct or most alone, 
but in which it takes up and carries along with it all collateral 
elements of the being,—and the more modern, the more highly 
organized and endowed the being, the more complex and manifold 
these elements will be,—re-awakening and illuminating all forms, 
all pressures past, adding intensity to existence, charging and 
complicating the consciousness with images from far and near. 
That is the line of his most specific and original excellence,— 
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and along that line he seems to have set himself to work with 
a conscious purpose of art, and with a plenitude of artistic re- 
sources not frequent in literature. His attraction to mediz- 
valism is in part merely one man’s share in the claim made by 
modern mankind to its heritage in the entire past, instead of the 
separate cantle with which it had long been satisfied. It is an 
idle and enervating thing to entertain any practical hankering 
after a return to the Middle Age, and its modes of thought and 
life; to entertain and propagate an imaginative delight in these 
is to enlarge the stores of the spirit and to tighten the links of 
generation with generation. But in part also the attraction now 
in question depends, as has been shown, on affinity of artistic 
impulse ; the attempt of this writer is naturally germane to the 
attempt of the Middle Age in so far as he searches, without 
overmuch regard to precedent and prescription, after direct and 
intense modes for the expression of highly intellectualized passion, 
and as his favourite mode depends on sensibility to outward 
beauty and colour. 

As an originating power—as of those who, taking up English 
poetry where it had been left by the great masters of the opening 
century, have helped to hand on its discipline and development 
by reconciling the range and licence of the romantics with classi- 
cal form and finish—the influence of this writer had made itselt 
felt in the work of others before his own work became known. 
We have now seen and said something of the beauty and value 
of that work. Of its shortcomings or limitations there is less 
need to speak. We have pointed out that it is deficient in joy- 
ful and genial simplicity. We might also point out, on the side 
of thought, what seems to be this deficiency, that while that 
part of thought which enters into passion, and sets in relation 
emotions and emotional images, is usually in this poetry search- 
ing and profound, growing upon the mind with familiarity and 
full of stimulating revelations, that other part of thought which 
deals with outside things—which is a thinking about subjects— 
is on the other hand not often of a great or greatly imaginative 
kind, but rather tends to run into a robust and trenchantly ex- 
pressed order of commonplace ; witness portions of “ Dante at 
Verona,” “The Burden of Nineveh,” and of “Jenny” even. 
There do occur passages, perhaps even an entire poem or two 
(e. g., the “Card-Player”), in which ideas that to other minds 
will not seem above the value of concetti, have had a higher 
value for their author, and been held worthy of expression with 
vehement and ornate effects of art. For a last deficiency, and 
of significance larger than can. be here discussed,—the whole 
poetry is in a high degree individualist ; it deals with man little 
as @ social being, not much as an ethical being; it knows (save 
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here and there) of no care for the many, of no conflict between 
duty and desire, the interest of the many and the passion of 
one, of no rival beside the throne of self. It does not even say 
much of the ideal exaltation or ideal abasement of self through 
passion. The innermost cravings and satisfactions of the indi- 
vidual sense and spirit, individual tenderness, frustration, agony, 
rapture, outpouring, despondency, the joys and sorrows of love, 
not its inspirations for good and ill—these, and many experi- 
ences, excitements, and sympathies of the mind in love with love- 
liness and awake to all rare influences of the world and intense 
manifestations of the heart,—these are what it sings, and sings in 
tones of authentic penetration and command. 


Art. IV.—Tue Sociat Conpition oF ENGLAND 
uNDER Henry VIII. 


. A Fruteful and Pleasaunt Worke of the best state of a 
Publyque Weale, and of the newe Yle, called Utopia. 
Written ‘in Latine by Syr THomas More, Knyght, and 
translated into Englyshe by RapHe Rosynson, etc. 1551. 
(Rep. 1869). 

. Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries, Edited 
by THomas Wriaat, Esq., M.A. Camden Society. 1843. 

. Ballads from Manuscripts. Edited by F. J. FURNIVALL, 
M.A, Vol. I. 1868. 

. England in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth, a Dia- 
logue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lec- 
turer in Rhetoric at Oxford. By THOMAS STARKEY, 
Chaplain to the King. Edited, with Preface, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. Early English Text Society 
(Extra Series). 1871. 

. A Supplicacy for the Beggers. 1524. (Foxe’s “ Acts and 
Monuments.” Third edition. 1576.) 

. The Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, somtyme a gray fryre, 
unto the parliament howse of Ingland, his natural 
cuntry: For the redresse of certen wicked lawes, euel 
customs, and cruel decreys. 1536. 

. A Supplycacion to our moste Soveraigne Lorde Kyng 
Henry the Eyght, &c. 1544. 

. The Lamentacyon of a Christen Agaynst the Cytye of Lon- 
don, for some certayne great vyces veed therin. 1544, 
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9. A Supplication of the Poore Commons. 1546. 

10. Certayne Causes gathered together, wherin is shewed the 
decaye of England, onely by the great multytude of Shepe, 
to the utter decay of Household Kepyng, Mayntenance of 
Men, Dearth of Corne, and other Notable Dyscommodi- 
tyes approued by syxe old Prouerbes. vn. d. 

11. One and thyrtye Epigrammes, wherein are bryefly touched 
so many Abuses that may and ought to be put away. 
Compiled and Imprinted by RoBerT CRowLEy. 1550. 


12. Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, in the Reign 
of Henry VIII. By I. S. Brewer, M.A. Vols. II. 
and III. 


ye Thomas Dorset, curate of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, 

“havyng nothyng to doo, as an idler went to Lambhethe 
to the byshopis place, to see what news ;” he saw and heard on 
that and thé few following days several things which were sig- 
nificant of the times. He saw a reverend doctor examined 
before Cranmer, Shaxton, and Latitner respecting a “ vision he 
‘had had of the Trinity, and of a command which he had re- 
ceived fron Our Lady to the effect that he should proclaim 
abroad that she would be honoured at Ipswich and Willesden, as 
she had been in times past. After that one Lamberte was exa- 
mined for saying it was a sin to pray to the saints; for which 
Latimer was so extreme against him, that he was sent to ward 
again.” Then we hear of Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, exercising 
episcopal authority in the diocese of London, for which the Lon- 
don apparitor railed on him, saying, that “he nor such as he is 
shall have jurisdiction within his lord’s precincts.” Then the 
“clergy sat on it in the convocation house,” and, as is the wont 
of convocations even now, they “left off till another day.” 

But if Latimer as a judge was extreme against poor Lamberte 
for declining to pray to saints, he was more extreme against those 
in authority when he was in the pulpit. 


“On Sunday,” the good curate runs on, “the Bishop of Worcester 
preached at Paul’s Cross, and he said that bishops, abbots, priors, par- 
sons, canons resident, priests, and all, were strong thieves ; the dukes, 
lords, and all. ‘The King,’ quoth he, ‘made a marvellous good Act 
of Parliament, that certain men should sow every of them two acres 
of hemp,* but it were all too little, were it so much more, to hang the 
thieves that be in England. Bishops, abbots, with such other, should 





* 24 Hen. VIII. c. 4. ‘“ Every person having in his sai yo three score 


acres of land apt for tillage, shall sow one rood with linseed, otherwise called 


flax or hemp-seed, and also one rood for every forty acres.” 
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not have so many servants, nor so many dishes, but to go to their 
first foundation, and keep hospitality to feed the poor; not jolly fel- 
lows with golden chains and velvet gowns.” 


Then the garrulous correspondent goes on to other matters, to 
tell how the king appeared among the burgesses of parliament 
- with a bill, adding a request that they would consider it well, for 
he would not have them pass it because he presented it, but 
only if it tended to the common good. In it provision was to 
be made for poor people. The gallows was to “be rid,” the 
faulty were to die, and the innocent acquitted, and set at liberty 
without payment of fees. Beggars and prisoners were to be set 
to labour at Dover, or elsewhere, where the sea had broken in. 
“Then if they fall to idleness the-idlers shall be had befor- + 
justice of the peace and his fault written.” The second time 
they were to be burned in the hand ; the third time they were 
to die for it.* 

No man seems to have referred so frequently and in such 
powerful language to the evils which then prevailed as Latimer. 
He seemed to look on everything bearing upon the poverty ané 
crimes of the poor, the pomp and wastefulness of the rich, the 
idleness and vice of the clergy, the bribery and delays of the 
lawyers, as proper subjects for his pulpit oratory. And he was 
right. When Thomas Dorset wrote to his friends at Plymouth, 
he had no idea of writing history, yet his letter and the docu- 
ments of a similar nature throw more light upon the times in 
which they were written, than many a ponderous volume which 
has since issued from the press. Until we can take into our 
hands the letters, chronicles, diaries,.and tracts of the times, and 
study them without the glosses with which they have been over- 
laid, we shall never arrive at a true estimate of the causes which 
led to the wonderful changes then begun, and the means by 
which our country passed through the agonies of the crisis with- 
out utter ruin, and without even greater distress to individuals 
and corporate bodies. 

Perhaps to no period of our history do men turn with more 
real interest than to that which is covered by the fifty years 
which elapsed between the accession of Henry VIII. and that of 
his daughter Elizabeth. It was a time which produced its 
plagues upon the bodies of men, its revolutions in the Church, 
and rebellions in the State ; a disputed or doubtful succession at 
home, and wars and complications, yielding little glory and less 
honour, abroad. But few of these points will occupy our atten- 
tionnow. Whether Henry were a tyrant and the murderer of his 





* “Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries,” Cam. Soc. pp. 
36-39. ; 
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subjects, or a saint ; and whether Cranmer were a time-server or @ 
patriot, are questions which it does not fall to our lot to answer. 
Our object is to ascertain by reference to contemporary writers 
what was the general condition of the people of this country 
during the years that Henry VIII. occupied the throne. Is it 
true that “the habits of all classes were open, free, and liberal,”* 
and that they considered duty to the State their first law, or did 
every man look chiefly to his own profit and pleasure, few regard- 
ing the public good? Did princes and lords look to the good 
order and prosperity of their dependents, or did they look only 
to their rents and revenues, studying only how to enhance their 
rates that their pompous state might be maintained, utterly re- 
gardless of any but themselves? It was commonly said that if 
the tenants paid the rents demanded at a proper time, the land- 
lords cared not “ whether they sank or swam.” Was it “ Merrie 
England,” and was “The glory of hospitality, England’s pre- 
eminent boast,” anything more than a sham? Were “all tables, 
from the table of the twenty shilling freeholder to the table in 
the baron’s hall, open at the dinner hour to all comers,t without 
stint or reserve, or question asked? Free fare and free lodging ;” 
bread, beef, and beer for dinner, even when accompanied by the 
drawback of only “a mat of rushes in a spare corner of the hall, 
with a billet of wood for a pillow,’§ were not likely to be de- 
spised by a people living in frank style, hating idleness, want, and 
cowardice, carrying their hearts high, and having their hands full. || 

This is a pleasant picture. If true, the Englishmen of that 
day must have been of all men the most ungrateful. And it 
can be but reasonable to ask what could have induced them, 
with such an array of good things within their reach, to rebel 
against their king, to wander about outcast, and poor, and 
miserable, dying of disease, hunger, and cold, by the highways 
and in the streets? To beg, steal, oppress one another, as we are 
afraid there is evidence enough to prove that they did? These 
are some of the questions which we shall attempt to answer. 

If the common people of a country are sunk in vice, idleness, 
and poverty, we may rest assured that the classes above them are 
not free from blame. Given an upper class luxurious, profligate, 





. * * Froude, i. 42. 

+ “England in the Reign of Henry the Eighth: a Dialogue between Car- 
dinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric at Oxford. Edited, 
with Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper.” Carly English Text 
Society, 1871. p. 85. 

¢ Sir Thomas More says :—“This great dearth of victuals causeth men to 
keep as little houses, and as small hospitality as they possibly may, and to 
put away their servants.”—Ufopia, p. 43, ed. 1869. 

§ Froude, i. 43, |] Ib. 
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‘ and slothful, and it is certain their vices will be reflected in those 
below ; and we shall find in tracing the manners of the men of 
the times under notice that from the crown to the sole, from the 
king to the beggar, English society was rotten to the very core. 
Henry may have been a model of self-denial; he may have put 
away Catherine of Arragon because of his fears about the succes- 
sion ; he may have been “unwilling to marry at all” after the 
death of Jane Seymour,* and his divorce from Anne of Cleves 
may have been accomplished with “God only before his eyes,” 
as he advised his Privy Council to consider what he ought to do. 
These suppositions may possibly be true, but true or untrue the 
frequent mistakes in his matrimonial engagements were a 
scandal to Europe, and they could hardly fail of having a most 
pernicious influence on the morals of his people. But we have 
said enough of Henry’s own character, let us now examine into 
that of his nobles, leaving out as far as possible all allusions of 
a political nature. 

Though learning began to make rapid strides in Henry's 
reign, the education of the nobles generally seems to have been 
almost worthless. Commonly, they were brought up in hunting, 
hawking, dicing, and card-playing, in eating and drinking, and 
in all vain pleasure and pastime. Such things alone were thought 
to pertain to the proper office of a gentleman, as though he were 
born thereto, and to nothing else.t They neglected all the ex- 
ercises of the tournaments, they deserted the butts, and sold 
their lands to squander the money they fetched in gaming.t Born, 
as they thought, only that they might spend what their ancestors 
had accumulated, they fulfilled none of the duties belonging to 
their high position, or only fulfilled them in an imperfect manner. 
If they were not apparelled in silks and velvets they fancied 
they lacked honour.§ Those who had been brave men, and by 
their courage had served the king, now went daily in gowns of 
gold and rich clothing.|| The excess and costliness of apparel 
were such, by reason of the ever-changing fashions, that a wor- 
shipful man’s lands which had been sufficient to find and main- 
tain twenty or thirty tall yeomen and a good household, and 





* Froude, iii. 461. 

+ “England in the Reign of Henry VIII.,” &. p. 129. See also Pace, 
quoted in Mr. Furnivall’s “‘ Babees Book,” xiii—‘T swear by God's ‘body I'd 
rather that my son should hang than study letters. For it becomes the sons of 
gentlemen to blow the horn nicely, to hunt skilfully, and elegantly carry and 
train a hawk. But the study of letters should be left to the sons of rustics.” 
This was said by a “gentleman” at a public feast. 

{ The Ruyn of a Ream. Ballads from MSS. ed. F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
i, 169. 
§ “England in the Reign,” &c. p. 130, 

|| ‘“ Ballads from MSS.,” p. 159. 
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then have wherewithal to relieve the poor and needy, was now 
barely enough to keep the heir to the estate, his wife, her maid, 
two yeomen, and a lackey. Sometimes it was cap, sometimes 
hood ; now the French fashion, then the Spanish ; which quickly 
yielded to another from Italy or Milan; so that there was no 
end to them.* 

While they spent their manors and mills on their backs at 
home, as well as when they accompanied the King to France, 
they were equally extravagant in their diet. If they had not at 
dinner and supper twenty dishes of different kinds of meat, they 
felt that they wanted honour..t Two days after the betrothal 
of the Princess Mary to the Dauphin (1518), a grand feast 
was prepared at Greenwich. Among the solid viands were 
3000 loaves of bread, 102 carcases of beeves, 56 of sheep, 17 
pigs of various sizes, 48 dozen capons and chickens, 15 swans, 
32 dozen pigeons, 54 dozen larks, 68 geese, 3000 pears, 1300 
apples, 163 gallons of cream, 16 gallons of milk, 6 gallons of 
frumenty, 367 dishes of butter, in addition to pullets, cranes, 
peachicks, dates, prunes, raisins, almonds, comfits, curds, &c.t 
Well might it be said that there was never so great feasting and 
banqueting, with so many kinds of meat, as now, especially in 
the houses of those who aped the manners of the nobles. “Mean 
gentlemen” wished to fare as well as princes and lords were wont 
to do, and fancied that an honour which was a disgrace, and 
which tended only to the poverty of the realm, and the fulfilling 
of the proverb, “ Many idle gluttons make victuals dear.”§ 

Drunkenness was on a level with gluttony. The wine and 
ale for the day mentioned above, consisted of three tuns two 
pipes of the former, and six tuns seven hogsheads of the latter. 
When an embassy of four persons was sent to France, although 
stress of weather compelled them to leave part of their retinue 
in this country, they were regaled at Abbeville with three 
puncheons of wine ; and two days afterwards, “being Friday,” 
the burgesses of Amiens presented to them four puncheons of 





on? Supplycacion to our moste Sovereigne Lorde King Henry VIII.” 

t “ England in the Reign,” &c. p. 130. ‘When Sir John Cornwell gave 
adinner and supper to Henry V., fifty-three dishes were placed on the table.” 
= } og Elizabethes Achademy,” &c., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., part i. 
pp. 59, YU. 

_t “Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIL.,” ii. clxiii. The whole 
bill of fare is printed on p. 1515 of the volume. See Froude, i. 45, 46, for. the 
provisions prepared for those present at the installation of George Neville as 
Archbishop of York. 

§ “England in the Reign,” &c., p. 95. 


[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVII.j]—New Szniss, Vol. XXXIX.No.I. H 
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wine ; so great and almost unquenchable was the thirst of 
Englishmen supposed to be.* 

The dice and cards were the ruin of many an heir, and 
brought many wealthy men to want.t In Latimer’s time there 
were more dicing-houses than there had ever been, where young 
gentlemen. went and played, and lost all they had. Even at 
Wolsey’s table, after the guests had gratified their palates with 
countless dishes of confections.and other delicacies, “ they grati- 
fied their eyes and hands: " Large bowls, filled with ducats and 
dice, were placed on the table for such: 4s: liked to gamble.’ t 
The King made an Act for “ debarring unlawful games,” and for 
the “maintenance of artillery,’{ prohibiting the keeping of 
gaming-houses ; and about the same tiine it was urged that 
carders and dicers should .be punished in the same manner as 
robbers and adulterers ;|| but all was in vain, and every vice was 
practised with increased zest when all the restraints of the Chureh 
were removed. Then it was said, if a poorgnan kept a mistress 
besides his wife, or if his wife “ ‘played the.,harlot,” they were 
punished as they deserved. But an alderman, a gentleman, or 
a rich man, might keep one or more, and justice stayed her 
hand and allowed them to go unpunished, London deserved 
a thousand times more plagues than ever fell upon Tyre and 
Sidon, or even on Sodom and Gomorrah. 

In the midst of all these extravagances in dress, diet, and 
morals, how did our old nobility live when at home? It is not 
easy to give an account of this home life which shall be satis- 
factory. The Ordinance made by King Henry in 1526 does not 
lead us to take a pleasant view of this matter. He found that 
the corruption and uncleanness in his house engendered danger 
of infection, besides being very noisome and unpleasant to the 
noblemen and others repairing to His Majesty. The royal scul- 





* “Letters and Papers,” ii. clxvi. The cost of a gallon of wine seems 
to have been one s 
AD. 
1516-17. Wine to Ld. Warden and Ld. ‘arreerl see 
1517-18. Wine to my Ld. of Canterbury . ttle 
1520-21. Gallon of wine to Lord of Canterbury -— 
1523-4. Winetothe Warden . . . ee 
1539-40. Wine to Lord of Canterbury . a aicosh Saks 5 seas 
1543-4. Wineto Duke ofSpain . .......-. 7 
1555-6. Wine to Sr. Thos, Moyle . 
Chamberlain’s Accounts, canine in the (MS.) ‘Wardmote Book of the 
Town of Faversham. 
‘One and th jm Epigrammes, ” &e., by Robert Ag atm 1550, m! 18, 
* Letters an Te ie ii. clxi. § 33 Hen. VIIL., c. 
|| “England in the Reign,” &c., p. 7 I. 
“The Lamentation of a Christian against the City of London.” 1542. 
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lions were in the habit of going about naked, or in garments of 
extreme vileness, lying night and day.on the ground by the 
kitchen fireside.* These sights and smells were noisome and 
unpleasant to the nobles; but were their owu houses any better ? 
Let Erasmus relate his own experience :— 


“Tam frequently astonished and grieved to think how it is that 
England has been now for so many years troubled by a continual pes- 
tilence, especially by a deadly sweat, which appears in a great measure 
to be peculiar to your copntry. - I have.read how a city was.once de- 
livered from a plague by a change in the houses, made at the sugges- 
tion of a philosopher. I am inclined to think that this also must be the 
deliverance of England. a 

“ First of all, Englishmen néver corisider the aspect of their doors and 
windows: next, the chambers are byilt in such a way as to admit of 
no ventilation, Then a great-part of the walls of the house is occu- 
pied with glass casements, which admit light, but exclude the air, and 
yet they let in the draft fhréugh holes and corners, which is often 
pestilential and stagnafes there. The ffoors.are in general laid with a 
white clay, and are ¢overed with rushes$ occasionally removed, but so 
imperfectly that the bottom layer is left. undisturbed, sometimes for 
twenty years, harbouring expectorations, vomitings, the leakage of 
dogs and men, ale-droppings, scraps of fish, and other abominations not 
fit to be mentioned. Whenever the weather changes a vapour is ex- 
haled, which I consider very detrimental to health I am con- 
fident the island would be much more salubrious if the use of rushes 
were abandoned, and if the rooms were built in such a way as to be 
exposed to the sky on two or three sides, and all the windows so built 
as to be opened or closed at once; and so completely closed as not to 
admit the foul air through chinks: and for as it is beneficial to health 
to admit the air, so is it equally beneficial to exclude it. The common 
people laugh at you if you complain of a cloudy or foggy day. Thirty 
years ago if ever I entered a room which had not been occupied for 
some months I was sure to take a fever. More moderation in diet, and 
especially in the use of salt meats, might be of service ; more particu- 
larly were public Ediles appointed to see the streets cleaned from mud 
and urine, and the suburbs kept in better order.” + 


The above letter was called forth by the awful visitation known 
as “the sweating sickness,” For centuries no infection had been 
known in this country which could be compared in malignancy 
with this, ‘“ People sitting at dinner in the full enjoyment of 
health and spirits, were seized with it, and died before the next 
morning.” The pestilence gave from four to eleven, and some- 
times as many as fourteen, days’ respite, but the sweating sick- 
hess gave only a few hours, at times only one or two. Some 





* Furnivall’s “ Babees Book,” Ixvi. 
t “ Letters and Papers,” ii. ecix. note. 
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were destroyed by the incautious opening of a window, some by 
playing with children at their doors. The beggar seeking alms 
at the gate of the rich might disseminate the infection, which 
gave to him who “ merrily dined, a sorrowful supper,” if it spared 
him solong. “As it found them, so it took them: some in 
sleep, some in wake, some in mirth, some in care, some fasting 
and some full, some busy and some iale; and in one house 
sometime three, sometime five, sometime more, sometime all. 
Of the which if half in every town escaped, it was thought great 
favour.” A fever was the first evidence of its having attacked 
anyone. Profuse sweat, sharp pains in the back, shoulders, and 
extremities, were signs of its progress. After attacking the liver, 
came pains in the head and oppressions of the heart, followed 
by drowsiness, the whole body becoming inactive and lumpish. 
Men of middle age and sanguine complexion were most liable to 
its attacks, while labourers and men who were in the habit of 
feeding on a “thin die” generally escaped. It never entered 
Scotland ; but in Calais, Antwerp, and Brabant, it generally 
singled out the English, whether residents or visitors, leaving 
the native population untouched. 

The “ peculiarity of the disease in thus singling out English- 
men, and those of a richer diet and more sanguine temperament” 
gave rise to various speculations as to its origin and the best 
methods of cure ; and Erasmus, as we have seen, “attributed it 
to bad houses and bad ventilation, to the clay floors, the un- 
changed and festering rushes with which the rooms were strewn, 
and the putrid offal, bones, and filth which reeked and rotted 
together in the unswept and unwashed dining-halls and cham- 
bers.” These abominations in “ halls and chambers,” added to 
the gluttony and drunkenness which were so common, were 
most likely the causes to which the disease was to be attributed. 
The half-starved agricultural labourer, feeding on “ milk, whig, 
and whey, and not often a bellyfull of these,” escaped, but the 
aldermau and the over-fed nobleman perished. 

Its first appearance in this reign was in April, 1516. It 
abated in the winter, only to re-appear with increased fury in 
the spring of the following year ; it raged all through the summer, 
scarcely ceased in the winter, and was more violent than ever 
in 1518, accompanied as it was this year by the measles and the 
small-pox. Business and amusements ceased, places of public 
resort were deserted, fairs were put down, noblemen broke up 
their establishments that they might live separated from the 
rest of mankind. The king, in his anxiety, moved from place to 
place, but regardless of this, the plague fell upon the royal house- 
hold, and carried off the pages that slept in the king’s bed- 
chamber. Then “every superfluous attendant was dismissed, 
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and only three favourite gentlemen were retained. But even 
this precaution proved unavailing ; in the spring three more of 
the pages died of the plague in the king’s palace of Richmond.”* 

So long as the nobles oniy dressed extravagantly, ate and 
drank inordinately, ruined themselves and their heirs by their 
excesses, finally receiving their reward by falling the first and 
frequent victims of the sweating sickness, the commons were not 
likely to complain. But after the monasteries were suppressed, 
when the broad acres which belonged to them were claimed by 
the Crown, and were to be had either for the asking or for a 
nominal amount, all was changed.t Then it was that their op- 
pressions began to tell with such intolerable severity upon the 
classes dwelling on the land. But the change might have been 
less severely felt if the wool market had not so suddenly risen ir 
importance, As the superiority of the English wool became better 
known, its price rose so high, and the demand became so great, 
that more and more land was enclosed and laid down in pasture ; 
the tenants who had resided on their small holdings for perhaps 
many generations, were ruthlessly evicted, and their cottages 
and churches levelled with the ground; and the sheep, which 
had been so gentle, were described by Sir T. More as having 
become devourers of men, women, and children.t The land- 
owners altered the usual course of agriculture, enclosed the 
commons, and destroyed the houses of the small farmers, so that 
if a man cared to observe the state of the country, he would ob- 
serve no small number of villages to be utterly decayed, and in the 
places where many Christian people had been nourished, he would 
find nothing maintained but wild and brute beasts; and where 
there had been many houses and churches to God’s honour, nothing 
would be seen but sheep-cots and stables, to the ruin of man.§ 
But little arable land was left ; and the men who had lived by 
the plough were driven from place to place, ending at last a 
miserable life by a more miserable death. 

Henry was not ignorant of this state of things. In the early 
years of his reign he endeavoured to stem the tide which was 
depriving his country of its population. In 1514 a petition was 
presented to him praying him to consider the scarcity of all 





* “Letters and Papers,” &c., ii. pp. cevii—ccxi. 

t “Consider you what a wickedness is commonly used through the realm 
unpunished, in the inordinate enhancing of rents, and taking of unrea- 
sonable fines, and every day worse than other; and even of them specially 
to whom the king Aath given and sold the lands of those imps of Antichrist, 
abbeys and nunneries . . . . [who] never enhanced their lands, nor took so 
cruel fines, as do our temporal tyrants.”—Zhe Complaint of Roderyck Mors, 


t« Utopia,” p. 41. § “ England in the Reign,” &., p. 72. 
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kinds of food in the realm. The scarcity and dearness were said 
to be increasing day by day in consequence of the great and 
covetous misusage of the farms.* Gentlemen, merchant ad- 
venturers, clothworkers, goldsmiths, butchers, tanners, and others, 
were striving to obtain more land than they could cultivate— 
some of them holding as many as sixteen farms, un every one of 
which there used to be a good house and from three to six 
ploughs. When every man was content with one farm, and cul- 
tivated that well, the means of sustenance were plentiful and 
cheap. The produce of the land sustained many horses, oxen, 
and kine, while the refuse from the barn door kept great num- 
bers of poultry and swine. The engrossers effected a great change. 
Where there had been a town of twenty or thirty houses, “ they 
be now decayed, plows and all, and all the people clean gone 
and decayed, and the churches down,” the only men left being 
the neat-herd and the shepherd or the warrener and the shep- 
herd. The distress ascribed in the petition to the king is sur- 
passed if possible by another petition to the Council and the 
Lords of the Parliament.t The total of the ploughs which 
had been thrown aside, the writer calculates at the incredible 
number of fifty thousand, each of which maintained six persons 
in labour, and produced food enough for them and seven and-a 
half persons more ; in all 675,000 persons, who were deprived 
of their labour or food, and thrown destitute upon the country. 

The petition to Henry drew from him a Proclamation which 
confessed that the long continued scarcity was caused by the 
conversion of arable land into pasture, and the engrossing of 
farms by persons who, neglecting tillage, devoted themselves 
solely to pasturing flocks. Charging these engrossers with being 
the enemies of the commonwealth, the proclamation com- 
manded every man who intended to keep more farms than one, 
to bring again under the plough all lands which had been arable 
in the Ist of Henry VII. 

This failed, and was followed by an Actt which recited in its 
preamble the many evils arising from excessive sheep-farming 
and engrossing, and then proceeded to devise remedies. In vain. 
Eighteen years later, another Act§ reiterated the miseries under 
which the people still suffered, many of whom fell “ daily to theft, 
robbery, and other inconvenience, or pitifully died of hunger and 





* See “ Vox Populi, Ballads from MSS.,” p. 127. 

+ “Certayne Causes gathered together, wherein is shewed the Decay of 
England only by the great Multitude of Sheep, to the utter Decay of House- 
hold keeping, Maintenance of Men, Dearth of Corn, and other notable Dis- 
commodities, approved by Six Old Proverbs. Imprinted at London, at Pouls 
churche yearde, at the eynge of Saynct Austen, by Hugh Syngelton,” (Ab. 1552.) 

t 7 Hen. VIIL, c. 1. § 25 Hen. Vi L, c. 31. 
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cold,” while a single farmer could keep as many as 24,000 sheep.* 
Well might one of the most bitter opposers of the old state of 
things exclaim, “ What a shame is this to the whole nation, that 
we say we have received the Gospel of Christ, and yet is it worse 
now in this matter than it was fifty or three score years ago, 
when we had but the Pope’s law, as wicked as it was!” 

The thousands of poor, “turned out of their shrouds as mice” by 
the mighty Nimrods who hunted for possessions and lordships, 
might well cry daily for vengeance ;t but while “ Lady Avarice” 
instigated the rich to plunder the poor, and the disorders of the 
times gave them the power, there was not much chance of re- 
dress. The “ proverb lately sprung up,’ No man amendeth him- 
self, but every man seeketh to amend other ;§ and Polidore Ver- 
gil’s assertion that the English nation of all things doth least 
make account of the commonwealth,|| and the “common saying, 
‘they care not whether they sink or swim,’ ”@] are striking con- 
trasts to the statements that “in the administration of all pro- 
perty whatsoever, duty to the State was at all times supposed to 
override private interest or inclination,’** and that the people 
“generally were animated by a true spirit of sacrifice, by a true 
conviction that they were bound to think first of England, and 
only next of themselves.”t+ Men did not believe, or believing, 
did not care to act upon the truth that overmuch regard of pri- 
vate interest “is the manifest destruction of all good public and 
just policy.” They were so blinded by their own pleasures and 
profits, that they “never considered” the public weal; they 
ceased to remember that their own destruction must follow upon 
their own deeds.t{t ‘They evaded the Acts of Parliament by 
every means in their power; that against pulling down houses, 
by repairing a single room for a shepherd; that commanding 
certain lands to be under the plough, by driving a single furrow 
across a field; that which forbade them to keep more than a 
certain number of sheep or cattle, by continuing to hold their 
stock in the names of their sons or their servants.$§ Aud then, 
when the commons rebelled, it was said that they lived in too 
much ease, that they daily grew to be gentlemen, that they 





* See also 4 Hen. VIL, c. 19; and 27 Hen. VIIL,, c. 22. 
+ “The Complaynt of Roderyck Mors,” &c., lf. 7. 
oi® aa “A Sermon preached before K. Edward VI. 1552.” Ed. 
30, p. 33. 


§ Ib., p. 41. 
|| Quoted by Mr. Furnivall in fe Ballads from MSS.,” p. 52, 
qr England in the Reign,” &c., p. 85. 
** Froude, i. 1]. 
Tt Ib., p. 37. See also “ Ballads from MSS.,” pp. 51, 52. 
tt “England in the Reign,” &c., pp. 65, 66, 
§§ Froude, v. 112. 
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forgot their position, that “provender pricked them,” and that 
their horns must be cut shorter by raising their rents still 
higher, by increasing their fines, and by taking away their com- 
mons.* Still the “meane men” murmured and grudged, and 
said truly, “The gentlemen have all; there were never so many 
gentlemen and so little gentleness.” + 

If the landowning classes were so unscrupulous in their ob- 
servance of the laws, and so selfish that they paid no regard to 
the sufferings of those below them in the social scale, we shall 
not look for much virtue and uprightness in the law and the 
Church. Lawyers seem to have been especially corrupt, from the 
highest to the lowest. “Proctors and brokers of both laws,” 
who did more to trouble men’s causes than to finish them justly, 
were tou many; but good ministers of justice were few and far 
between.{ As a rule they had little regard to a just and true 
administration of the law. “Lucre and affection” ruled all mat- 
ters, and the proverb was in all men’s mouths—“ Matters be 
ended as they be friended.” If the judge were the friend of him 
whose cause was before the court, it could hardly fail that he 
would gain his suit. In Latimer’s time the saying was common 
that money was heard everywhere, and that the rich man soon 
saw the end of his matter, while others were fain to go home 
with weeping tears for any right they could obtain from the 
judge’s hand. Bribery, he said, was a princely kind of thieving. 
The judges must have bribes from the rich, either to decide 
against the poor, or to put off the poor man’s cause. Princes and 
magistrates accepted bribes under the name of “gentle rewards,” 
which subverted justice everywhere and led men clean away from 
it.|| London was exhorted to look better to its choice of officers 
of the law. “How can drunkards, whoremongers, and covetous 
persons give right judgment?” They “suppressed the poor,” 
they aided the rich for lucre, condemned the innocent, and set 
the guilty free.€[ It was thought natural for men to trouble 
one another, especially the widow and the fatherless, and such 
as lacked riches were always put to the worst, “by reason that 
the rich filleth the purse of the lawyers, which the poor is not 
able to do, and therefore his cause is not heard ; for commonly 
the lawyer cannot understand the matter till he feel his money.”** 
The lawyer's desire of gain was considered to be a bait to set 





* B. Gilpin, p. 41; Crowley’s ‘Way to Wealth,” &c. 1550. 
B. Gilpin, p. 41. 
{ “England in the Reign,” &c., p. 83. § Ib., p. 86. 
|| “Sermons.” Ed. 1844. Pp. 127, 139. 
- 40. The Lamentacyon of a Christen agaynst the Cytie of London.” 1545. 


#* “The Complaynt of Roderyck Mors,” &c., If. 19. 
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men by the ears. The bribery and oppression of the Augmenta- 
tion Court and the Exchequer were so great that a man might 
as well enter into hell as into either, and they gave rise to the 
saying— 


“ Christ, for Thy bitter Passion, 
Save me from the Court of Augmentation.’* 


Bernard Gilpin was no less clear in his charge against the men 
who were entrusted with the administration of the law. Mighty 
men, gentlemen, and all rich men, robbed and spoiled the poor 
to turn them out of their livings and from their right: and 
ever the weakest went to the wall. Tormented and spoiled at 
home, great numbers went to London, as to a place where justice 
could be found ; but there was none to be had. The great men 
could not be reached without bribing their servants.t All loved 
bribes. “ The lawyers laughed with the money which made others 
weep.” Thus were the poor robbed on every side by men in 
authority, from whom there was no redress.{ In another part 
of this sermon Gilpin says :-— 

“When Christ suffered his passion, there was one Barabbas, S. 
Matthew calleth him a notable thief, a gentleman-thief, such as rob 
now-a-days in velvet coats ; and other two obscure thieves, and nothing 
famous ; the rustical thieves were hanged, and Barabbas was delivered. 
Even so now-a-days the little thieves are hanged that steal of neces- 
sity, but the great Barabbases have free liberty to rob and to spoil 
without all measure in the midst of the city Alas, silly poor 
members of Christ! how you be shorn, oppressed, pulled, haled to and 





* “The Complaynt of Roderyck Mors,” &c., If. 20. 

t In 1543, the Corporation of Faversham was involved in litigation con- 
cerning certain lands which had been left to the town by Henry Hatch, 
merchant-adventurer. The following extract from the Accounts of the 
Borough will show the various payments which they made on one account, 
including a bribe to the Lord Warden’s servant :— 

“John Webb—desyreth [to] be allowed the somes folowing :—Fyrst, gyven 
to Master Sergeaunt Hales for the drawynge of the booke, xs. Afterwards 
gyven to thre Sergeaunts comynge together, & scannynge & debatynge the 
same booke to euerye of theym vjs. viijd. Sum xxs. Itm. gyven to one of 
the syxe clarks of the chauncerye for to haue hys advyss theron by the Ser- 
geaunts appointment vij. vjd. Item. gyven to a scryvener for wrytynge 
fayer of certeyne petycyons to the kynge xxd. Itm. gyven to one of my 
lorde Warddyns seruants to put hys Master in remembraunce for our matters 
xijd. Itm. gyven to thre Sergeaunts to looke ouer the booke a parte thone 
from the other euerye one vs. Sum. xvs. Itm. gyven to one of ther clarks 
foc wrytynge fayer the booke ageyne iijs. iiijjd. ltm. to the seid thre ser- 
geaunts at an other tyme beying all thre togythers to euerye of theym 
lljs. liijd. a peece sum xs. Item. for the drawynge of the statute for Master 
Hatche’s lands to a sergeaunt vs. Item. to a man of Counceyle Master Bastell 
og a ane whyche hymselfe also made iijs. iiijd.” Wardmote Book 


: t B. Gilpin, p. 30. 
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fro on every side. Who cannot but lament, if his heart be not of flint ? 
There be a great number every term, and many continually, which la- 
mentably complain for lack of justice, but all in vain. They spend that 
which they had left, and many times more: whose ill success here 
eauseth thousands to tarry at home beggars, and lose their right ; and 
so it were better, than here to sell their coats: for this we see, be the 
poor man’s cause never so manifest a truth, the rich shall for money 
find six or seven counsellors to stand with subtleties and sophisms to 
cloke an evil matter and hide a known truth.” * 


The ballads tell the same story. No law for the poor. Every- 
thing was awry ; their suits remained unheard ; the rich man 
was sure to win, because he could pay. If the poor man stood 
at the door, he stood like an “ Iceland cur.”+ If he went away 
and came again, he found his matter decided against him, and 
himself compelled to shoulder his spade, and seek a trade else- 
where. 

“ The rulers and ministers of justice 
That sometime spake for the common weal, 
Were all gone!’’§ 


When Latimer and Gilpin felt compelled to lift up their voices 
against the evil, Edward was on the throne; but we have not 
scrupled to quote their evidence here, coming as it does so near 
the times of which we write. It was not to be expected that a 
reformation of morals would immediately succeed “ a reformation 
of religion.” If any did expect this, there can be no doubt that 
they were deceived. Only time, education, and a strict regard for 
right could bring our courts to that state of purity which becomes 
a civilized nation. Remedies were suggested in Henry’s time, 
but they were impracticable, and most likely deemed undesir- 
able. One proposed that certain lands should be set aside, and 
the incomes arising from them employed in paying the stipend 
of every man who sat on the bench as a judge or pleaded at the 
bar, that every man might live “like a lawyer and not like a 
lord, as they do with such goods as they have gotten by robbing 
the poor ;” and he who took a penny from any man, was to lose 
his right hand, and be banished for ever from the bar.|| Another 
proposal was, that any man prolonging a suit for his own gain, 
should be mulcted in the costs of both parties.— Again it was 
said, if only those whose virtue, honesty, and learning were well 





* B. Gilpin, pp. 30, 31. 
{ “ Pish for thee, Iceland dog! thou prick-ear’d cur of Iceland !”—Hen. Vy 


ii, 1. 
“ Vox Populi, Ballads from MSS.,” &c., p. 137, 
“The Ruyn of a Ream, Ballads,” &., p. 59. 
| “The Complaynt of Roderyck Mors,” &c., lf. 19. 
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known, were permitted to engage in the law, and such as pos- 
sessed property of their own, “either land, office, or fee sufficient 
to maintain themselves withal,” then there would not be so great 
robbery “as there is now, and the suits should not be so long 
entertained.”* 

To men so depraved and so corrupt was committed the carry- 
ing out of laws, the severity of which makes us shudder. Death 
was deemed too mild a punishment, because it did not deter 
men from committing crimes which, in many instances, they were 
compelled to commit, or die of want. “Great and horrible” 
punishments were appointed for thieves, but all in vain, because 
no penalty was severe enough to deter those from stealing who 
had no other craft.t Some were wise enough to see that a more 
merciful and more effectual method would be to set these petty 
criminals to work in building the walls of cities, castles, and 
towns,} or in employing them in quarries and mines,§ reserving 
the severer punishment for highway robbers and murderers. But 
while Henry was so constantly employed in hanging, drawing, 
and quartering, often for conscience sake, occasionally varying the 
order by substituting parboiling and boiling as a change,|| we 
need not wonder that thieves received little thought and less pity 
from those who were the arbiters of life and death. 

It must have been, to men less hardened than they who played 
80 prominent a part im these scenes, a horrible and ghastly sight 
to behold, wherever they turned their eyes, the awful and 
sickening evidences of the brutal severity of the law. Along the 
river were suspended the bodies of men and women who had 
been guilty of foul play to the foreigner. Tower-hill must have 
been one ooze of mud, mingled and streaked with the blood of 
the victims who there yielded up their lives to the fury of a king 
whose thirst for it could not be satisfied. And Tyburn, with its 
never-ending stream of culprits, who escaped the axe at Tower- 
hill or the fires of Smithfield, only to wind their slow and painful 
way from the various prisons of London, there to be hanged, 
and the hanging to be followed by the revolting dismembering, 
that their yet quivering limbs, and heads, with the features 
scarcely set in death, might garnish a city gate till they pu- 
trified and dropped, mingling with the mud and filth below. 

If, in considering the condition of the clergy during this 
period, we were to include the morality of the religious houses, 
we should have to wade through a huge mass of evidence 





* “ England in the Reign,” &c., p. 191. 
t “ Utopia,” p. 37; “ England in the Reign,” &c., pp. 119, 120, 197. 
si England in the Reign,” &c., p. 197. § “ Utopia,” p. 47, 
|| See “ Chronicle of the Grey Friars,” p. 35. 
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relating to every abomination which man can commit, and every 
vice which the most depraved mind could conceive. Cardinal 
Morton’s letter to the Abbot of St. Alban’s, the Articles to be 
exhibited against the Abbot of Wigmore, and the “ Letters 
Relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries,” give such re- 
volting pictures of some of the phases of monastic life, that 
nothing but an overwhelming sense of duty could justify any 
man in putting them into print. On all sides it is the same. 
Ballads, Satires, Supplications, and Complaints, no matter 
what form or title the writer chose for his work, the same hor- 
rible pictures are presented to view—now only dimly outlined, 
now painted in full, so that he who runs may read. 

We cannot altogether avoid the subject, but we shall deal with 
it as briefly as we can. When Simon Fish’s famous Supplication 
came out, it was wonderfully popular: men found that it dared 
to say what everybody thought, but so few had the courage to 
speak. Of the monks and friars he says :— 


“Ye, and what do they more? ‘Truely nothing but applie theym 
silues, by all the sleyghtes they may, to haue to do with euery mannes 
wife, euery mannes doughter, and euery mannes mayde, that cvkkoldrie 
and baudrie shulde reigne ouer all emong your subiectes, that no man 
shulde knowe his owne childe, that theyre bastardes might enherite 
the possessions of euery man, to put the right begotten children clere 
beside theire inheritaunce, yn subuersion of all estates and godly ordre. 
These be they that by theire absteyning from mariage do let the 
generation of the people, wherby all the realme at length, if it shulde 
be continued, shall be made desert and inhabitable. 

“These be they that haue made an hundreth thousand ydell hores 
yn your realme, whiche wolde haue gotten theyre lyuing honestly, yn 
the swete of theyre faces, had not theyre superfluous rychesse illected 
theym to vnelene lust and ydelnesse. These be they that corrupt the 
hole generation of mankind yn your realme; that catche the pokkes 
of one woman, and bere theym to an other; that be brent wyth one 
woman, and bere it to an other; that catche the lepry of one woman, 
and bere it to an other; ye, some one of theym shall bost emong his 
felawes, that he hath medled with an hundreth wymen. These be 
they that when they haue ones drawen mennes wiues to suche incon- 
tinency, spende awey theire husbondes goodes, make the wimen to 
runne awey from theire husbondes, ye, rynne awey them silues both 
with wif and goodes, bring both man, wife, and children, to ydelnesse, 
theft, and beggeri. 

“ Ye, who is abill to nombre the greate and brode botomles occean 
see, full of euilles, that this mischeuous and sinful generacion may 
laufully bring vppon vs vnponisshed ? where is youre swerde, power, 
crowne, and dignite become, that shuld punisshe (by punisshement of 
deth, euen as other men are punisshed) the felonies, rapes, murdres, 
and treasons committed by this sinful generation? where is theire 
obedience become, that shulde be vnder your hyghe power yn this 
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mater ? ys not all to-gither translated and exempt from your grace 
vnto theim? yes, truely, whate an infinite nombre of people might 
haue ben encreased, to haue peopled the realme, if these sort of folke 
had ben maried like other men? whate breche of matrimonie is there 
brought yn by theim? suche truely as was neuer, sins the worlde 
began, emong the hole multitude of the hethen. 

“ Who is she that will set her hondes to worke, to get .iij. d. a day, 
and may haue at lest .xx. d. a day to slepe an houre with a frere, a 
monke, or a prest ? what is he that wolde laboure for a grote a day, 
and may haue at lest .xij. d. a day to be baude to a prest, a monke, or 
a frere ? whate a sort are there of theime that mari prestes souereigne 
ladies, but to cloke the prestes yncontinency, and that they may haue 
a lining of the prest theime silues for theire laboure? Howe many 
thonsandes doth suche lubricite bring to beggery, theft, and idelnesse, 
whiche shuld haue kept theire good name, and haue set theim silues 
to worke, had not ben this excesse treasure of the spiritualtie ? whate 
honest man dare take any man or woman yn his seruice that hath ben 
at suche a scole with a spiritual man? Oh the greuous shipwrak of 
the comon welth, whiche yn auncient time, bifore the coming yn of 
these rauinous wolues, was so prosperous, that then there were but 
fewe theues! ye, theft was at that tyme.so rare, that Cesar was not 
compellid to make penalite of deth vppon felony, as your grace may 
well perceyue yn his institutes. There was also at that tyme but 
fewe pore people, and yet they did not begge, but there was giuen 
theim ynough vnaxed; for there was at that time none of these 
rauinous wolues to axe it from theim, as it apperith yn the actes of 
thappostles. Is it any merueill though there be nowe so many beggers, 
theues, and ydell people? Nay truely.” * 


The above is an average specimen of the kind of charges 
which were brought forward. Ifa tithe of them were true, they 
were enough to condemn any body of men, no matter who they 
might be, or what position they might hold. So openly vicious 
was the life of these “religious” men, that they were not only an 
example to the laity, but almost the very “infants now born into 
the light perceived it plainly ;” and Starkey deemed it to 
be more to the advantage of the country to permit bishops to 
continue to send their first-fruits to Rome than to be allowed 
to spend them on “ whores and harlots” at home.t Writers who 
were devoted to the overturning of this state of things use lan- 
guage still more plain, but we pass them over. 

“The strong, puissant, counterfeit holy vagabonds,” such as 
bishops, abbots, priests, deacons, archdeacons, suffragans, priests, 
monks, canons, friars, pardoners, and somners, were supposed 
to possess more than a third part of the lands, They tithed 
meadows and pastures, corn, grass, wool, colts, calves, lambs, pigs, 





* From Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments,” 3rd ed. 1576, 
+ “ England in the Reign,” &c., pp. 132, 200. 
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geese, and chickens ; even the wages of the servants and the eggs 
of the henwife were not free. From each house in the country 
the five orders of friars are accused of taking fourpence yearly.* 

The religious orders were thought to be too powerful even for 
the King. What an effect words like the following would have 
upon the temper of Henry we are hardly able to conceive :— 

“Whate remedy: make lawes ageynst theim? I am yn doubt 
whether ye be able: Are they not stronger in youre owne parliament 
house then your silfe? whate a nombre of Bisshopes, abbotes, and 
priours, are lordes of your parliament? are not all the lerned men in 
your realme in fee with theim, to speake yn your parliament house for 
theim ageinst your crowne, dignite, and comon welth of your realme; 
a fewe of youre owne lerned counsell onely excepted ? whate lawe can 
be made ageinst theim that may be aduaylable ?” + 


Bishops had prisons to which they bad the power of committing 
any against whom they laid a charge of heresy. Richard 
Hunne’s case was fresh in men’s minds, and will remain so for 
many years tocome. He had offended the clergy by disputing 
their right to a bearing sheet which they claimed in consequence 
of the death of one of his children. Sued in the Spiritual Courts, 
he had the hardihood to take out a writ of premunire against 
those who had attacked him. This only increased their anger, 
and they accused him of holding heretical opinions. In the end 
his body was found hanging from a hook fixed in the ceiling of 
his cell in the Lollard’s Tower at St. Paul’s, to which he had 
been committed by the Bishop of London. Popular feeling ran 
so high that an inquest was held, and a verdict of wilful murder 
returned against Dr. Horsey, the Bishop’s chancellor, and his 
summoner, as they who had charge of the prison. Nobody was 
punished, but there can be little doubt a severe blow was dealt 
against the pretensions of the clergy, whose malice was so im- 
placabie that death could not abate it: they convicted Hunne’s 
dead body of heresy, and burnt it in Smithfield. A similar case 
occurred in the Bishop of Winchester’s prison. In this case, as 
in Hunne’s, “the matter was forged that he hanged himself,’{ 
which may have been true; but the people were in no humour 
to give the clergy the benefit of any reasonable doubt. The 
condition of the bishops’ prisons, like that of all prisons then, 
was dreadful; their secrecy made them seem worse. Prisoners, 





* According to Fish’s calculations, this would amount to 43,333/. 6s. 8d., 
which multiplied by twelve (see Froude, i. 37), equals 520,000/. of our 
present money. The Annates or Firstfruits paid to Rome averaged about 
4500/. per ann., and 4500/. x 12=54,000/.a year. See 23 Hen. VIIL 
ce. 20, 

* Supplication of Beggars.” 

I “ The Complaynt,” &c., If, 24. 
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it was suspected, were tormented ; subtle means were employed 
to pervert them ; and those who would not comply were thought 
to be murdered. With the “forked dragons,’ as the bishops 
were called, it was death—death even for trifles. They were 
accused of following the high priests in crucifying Christ, and 
saying, “ Nos habemus legem et secundum legem nostram debet 
mori; and this mori, this die, die, has never left the priests’ 
mouths since.”* 

The Complaynt of R. Mors refers to deeds committed after 
Henry set about his great work of reform. But the reform was 
so different from what men expected that, though he suppressed 
the abbeys to amend what was amiss, the amendment was some- 
thing like that which the devil brought about when he mended 
the leg of his dam—“ When he should have set it right he brake 
it in pieces.”+ 

Another charge brought against the bishops was that they en- 
deavoured to suppress the Bible. By some it was deemed “ mad- 
ness and folly” to persist in the refusal to give it to the people, 
but by others it was considered the high road to all that was 
bad,t and in 1540 Bonner was accused of poisoning one Porter 
for reading in the Bible. When the king commanded it to be 
placed in every church, it was urged that in many places it was 
placed in the choir or in some pew, where the poor were not 
likely to see it. 

But these were perhaps minor matters. While the clergy were 
ever foremost in securing for themselves the revenues of the 
church, and while they “ locked up the key of knowledge,” they 
were hopelessly idle. Even in Latimer’s days unpreaching pre- 
lates were so numerous that he had no hesitation in saying that 
if they could be seen in hell they would reach from here to 
Calais. Bernard Gilpin asserted that a thousand pulpits were 
covered with dust, some of which had not had four sermons for 
fifteen years, and few of those worthy the name. We do not 
allege these preachers to prove that matters were worse in Henry’s 
reign; rather they prove that Edward’s ecclesiastics “bare the 
bell” for neglecting their duty in this respect. In his days, it 
was said that there was entering into England more blind ig- 
horance, superstition, and infidelity than ever was under the 
Bishop of Rome. The realm was in danger of becoming more 
barbarous than Scythia.§ 

In the 21st Henry VIII. an act was passed to bring the 
scandals caused by non-residence and pluralities somewhat 





#* “©The Complaynt,” &e., If. 24. + Ib. If. 18. 
} “England in the Reign,” &., pp. 135, 136, 211, 213. 
§ B. Gilpin, “Sermon,” &c., pp. 23, 25. 
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within bounds. But the church element was too strong to allow 
the act to be so framed as to serve any useful end. Vested 
rights, and privileges accorded to rank, left loopholes enough to 
satisfy the most unscrupulous. 

“There is a lawe made in this your noble realme, that all spiritual 
parsons of youre counsell maye haue thre benefyces with cure. And 
all the chaplaynes of the Kynge, Quene, prynce, prynces, or of 
any of the Kyngs children, brethren, sisters, vncles and _auntes, 
maye haue lycence to haue two benefyces with cure. Euery duke, 
marques, erle, vycounte, archebysshope, bysshope, with dyuers other 
estates, as well men as women, maye haue two chaplaynes which 
maye haue two benefyces with cure. And also dyuerse other degres 
of scole maye haue euery one two benefyces with cure; so that ouer 
one of his cures, althoughe he take his profyttes, yet from that he 
muste neades be no[n] resydent ; and, peraduenture, to bothe he wilbe 
no feader nor teacher. And also, in the same estatute, all attendauncé®™ 
in the courte and all other attendaunces vpon suche noble and wor- 
shipfull men which be lycenced to haue chaplaynes, maye be not 
resydent; yea pylgrymes, in the tyme of goynge and commynge 
from their pylgrymage, be by that estatute dyspenced to be non 
resydent. O Lorde, where was the lyght of thy worde, which shulde 
haue bene written in the hartes of the makers of that estatute ?”’* 


While benefices were only looked upon as livings to be given 
away at pleasure, to men who knew not what either honour, 
virtue, godliness, or Jearning was; to “images and idols,” bear- 
ing only the outward semblance of bishops or pastors: to 
surveyors, receivers of rents, falconers, and gardeners; to drunk- 
ards and gamesters, many of whom lived like heathen princes, 
in castles surrounded by parks of deer, fish-ponds, and rabbit 
warrens ; using their riches to make friends at court, or else in 
extravagant building, sumptuous and delicate fare, well appa- 
relled servants, and trim-decked horsés, thus testifying their 
lordliness who professed to be the servants of Him who had not 
where to lay His head ; it is no wonder that they were regarded 
as thieves and robbers, whose only study was to kill and destroy 
the people committed to their charge.t These and such as these 
made the very name hated or despised by the people, and en- 
couraged the more bold to declare that never, during the life of 
any living man, had there ever been a Christian Bishop in Lon- 
don; that every one had been worse than his predecessor, till 
they had got to be so bad that there could not be a worse, unless 
Lucifer, the Father of all Bishops, should himself become the 
Right Reverend Father in God of that important See. Their 
eagerness to encotirage every delusion and every impostor who saw 





* “ A Supplycacion to our Moste Soveraigne Lorde,” &. b. 
¢ “The Lamentacyon of a Christen agaynst the Cytye of London,” &c, 1542. 
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“visions” which told against the king and against the course he 
was pursuing, brought many of them to the gallows or the block, 
and hastened the downfall of their system. It was time they were 
gone. A change which might end in the purification of the 
country, but which could hardly be expected to end in a con- 
dition of things worse than that which then prevailed, must of 
necessity produce much suffering and distress. The system had 
done its work. So long as the church was true to her exalted 
mission, so long as she was the defender of the people against 
the oppressions of kings and barons, and so long as she was the 
well from which religion, morality, and learning flowed in a clear 
stream, man could not, had he desired, overthrow it. In Henry’s 
days relative conditions of priests and people were altered. The 
people had begun to feel that they possessed a power which 
neither baron nor king could afford to despise. Learning was 
reviving and spreading far and wide, and men were beginning 
to understand why they lived. But the clergy were sunk in 
every conceivable vice, were ignorant beyond conception, covetous 
beyond description ; cruel, superstitious, and irredeemably bad. 

Thus we have seen a nobility and gentry ever aiming at 
getting the Jand into their own power, and repudiating all the 
duties which pertained to it; Jawyers and judges perverting jus- 
tice, and only listening to those who offered the greatest bribes ; 
and a Church which had forgotten every one of its sacred func- 
tions. The condition of the poor will now occupy our attention 
for a brief period. 

Of the middle class, as we should now call them, there were 
few, and they a rapidly decreasing number. As the small farms 
were absorbed, and the commons enclosed, the gulf between the 
rich and the poor was widened and deepened. ‘The rich became 
very rich, and the poor became very peor. We have already 
quoted Mr. Froude’s statement concerning the free admission to 
the tables of the prosperous enjoyed by the poor, but in our 
rapid survey of the condition of the rich we have failed to find 
any evidence in support of so comfortable a belief. We are im- 
pressed with the conviction that the reigns of Henry and his son 
witnessed such an amount of poverty, sickness, oppression, and 
misery that has rarely been seen and never surpassed since. 

The causes which brought about this misery were various, and 
have already been touched upon more than onee in the course of 
our remarks. The cultivation of the land, which heretofore had 
employed and maintained, not in affluence, but with all neces- 
saries, the great bulk of the people, was suddenly suspended. 
Thousands, most likely millions, of acres which had been under 
the plough from time out of mind, were all at once converted to 
pasture, to meet the new and increasing demand for English 
(Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVII.]—New Senses, Vol. XXXIX. No. I 
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wool. The extravagant habits of the land-owning classes ren- 
dered them only too glad to welcome any change which would 
tend to relieve them from their monetary difficulties, aid give 
them the means to procure fresh pleasures, and to indulge in 
new fancies. So the ploughs were banished from the farms, and 
with them the ploughmen and their families, and all who had 
spent their years in tilling the soil. What had been populous 
and thriving hamlets and villages and busy towns, were, in a 
short time, converted into wastes. The cottages were pulled 
down, and the churches turned into shelters for the sheep, which 
now roamed in vast flocks over what had been the busy haunts 
of men.* Landlords were accused of practising more than a 
“Turkish tyranny,” which compelled honest householders to be- 
come followers of less honest men’s tables ; which brought honest 
matrons to the “ needy rock and cards ;” which compelled “men- 
children of good hope in the liberal sciences, and other honest 
qualities, whereof the land had great lack,” to labour at menial 
occupations that they might “sustain their parents’ decrepit age 
and miserable poverty.’ Froward children shook off the yoke 
of godly authority, and ran headlong into all kinds of wicked- 
ness, finally “garnishing galowe trees.” Modest and chaste 
virgins, lacking a dowry, were compelled to pass their days in 
servitude, or else “to marry to perpetual miserable poverty ;” 
while the immodest and the wanton became the denizens of 
Bankside, ending their miserable lives in the streets, Universal 
destruction was said to have befallen “this noble realm, by this 
outrageous and unsatiable desire of the surveyors of lands.”+ 





* “Utopia,” p. 41; “England in the Reign,” &€., pp. 70, 72. See also 
Now-a-days in “ Ballads from MSs.,” p. 97:— 
“Envy waxeth wondrous strong, 
The rich doth the poor wrong ; 
God of his mercy suffereth long 
The devil his works to work. 
The towns go down, the land decays ; 
Of cornfields, plain lays ; 
Great men sd now-a-days 
A sheepcot of the church. 


“The places that we right holy call, 
Ordained for Christian hesiel 
Of them to make an ox’s stall 
These men be wondrous wise. 
Commons to close and keep; 
Poor folk for bread to cry and weep; 
Towns pulled down to pasture sheep : 
This is the new guise.” 
+ “An Informacion and Peticion agaynst the oppressions of the pore 
Commons of this Realme,” 154—- ? 
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Another cause of this extreme distress was the suppression of 
the religious houses, which, even in their worst days, must have 
relieved an enormous number of poor. Whether charity was 
wisely bestowed, is another thing. No doubt then as now the 
professional beggar wandered from house to house without any 
visible means of obtaining a livelihood, and without any intention 
of gaining it by honest labour.* But there were other poor, 
especially the diseased, who depended for all they required upon 
the charity of the abbeys. When the king had suppressed these 
establishments, and absorbed their revenues, he did not set apart 
any portion of the sequestered incomes to the relief of poverty. 
This is evident from the writings of men who were forced into 
the confession, that in this respect the new order of things fell 
very far short of the old. The advantages of the old system are 
graphically described by Brinklow. If it had not been “ for the 
faith’s sake,” it had been more profitable to the commonwealth 
that the lands had still remained in the abbots’ hands. “ For 
why? They never enhanced their rents, nor took so cruel fines 
as do our temporal tyrants."+ And again :— 

“Though they (the monks) were not learned they kept hospitality, 
and helped their poor friends. And if the parsonage were impro- 
priated, the monks were bound to deal alms to the poor, and to keep 
hospitality, as the writings of the gifts of such parsonages and lands 
do plainly declare in these words,—In puram elemosinam. And as 
touching the alms that they dealt, and the hospitality that they kept, 
every man knoweth that many thousands were well relieved of them, 
and might have been better, if they had not had so many great men’s 
horses to feed, and had not been overcharged with such idle gentle- 
men as were never out of abbeys. ... . But now that the abbeys, 
with all their lands, goods, and impropriated parsonages, be in tem- 





i ‘Two of these figure in Crowley's “One and Thyrtye Epigrammes” 
(1550) :-— 
, “T heard of two beggars that vnder an hedge sate, 
Who dyd wyth longe talke theyr matters debate. 
They had boeth sore legges, most lothsome to se ; 
All rawe from the fote welmost to the knee. 
‘My legge,’ quod the one, ‘I thank God is fayre.’ 
‘So is myne’ (quod the other) ‘in a colde ayre; 
For then it loketh rawe, and as redde as any bloud; 
I woulde not haue it healed, for any worldis good ; 
For were it once whole, my lyuinge were gone, 
And for a sturdye begger I shoulde be take anone. 
No manne would pittye me, but for my sore legge ; 
Wherfore, if it were whole, I might in vaine begge. 
I shoulde be constrained to laboure and sweate, 
And perhaps sometime wyth schourges be beate.’ 
* Well’ (sayde the tother) ‘lette vs take hede therefore, 
That we let them not heale, but keep them styll sore.’ ” 
7 “The Complaynt,” &., If. 7. 
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poral men’s hands, J do not hear tell that one halfpenny worth of al, 
or any other profit cometh unto the people of those parishes where such 
parsonages and vicarages be... . . Now, where twenty pound was 
given yearly to the poor in more than a hundred places in England, 
is not one meal’s meat given. ‘This is a fair amendment!" * 


When the monks were turned out, it was thought that 


“the ‘poor commons’ would be the gainers by the change. ‘ But, 
alas, they failed of their expectation, and are now in more penury than 
ever they were.’ Although the monks got the devotions of the cha- 
ritable, ‘yet the poor impotent ercatures had some relief from their 
seraps ; but now they have nothing. Then had they hospitals and 
almshouses to be lodged in, but now they lie and starve in the streets, 
Then was their number great, but now much greater.’ Instead of 
sturdy monks, sturdy extortioners had stepped in, who so oppressed 
the ‘poor commons’ that many thousands who had before lived ho- 
nestly and well, bringing up their children in profitable employment, 
were now constrained to beg, borrow, or rob, Their children grew up 
in idleness ;—the submissive ‘to bear wallets,’ the sturdy ‘to stuff 
prisons, and garnish gallows-trees.’”’ + 
Even the almshouses were shut against the poor :— 
“ Alas, syr (quod the pore man), 
we are all turned oute, 
And lye and dye in corners, 
here and there aboute. 
Men of greate riches 
have boughte our dwellinge place, 
And whan we crave of them, 
they turne awaye their face,” t 

If any man dared to complain of this kind of “amendment,” 
he was called traitor, and reminded of the “Thirteenth Article 
of our Creed, added of late,” which was, I believe “ that what- 
soever the Parliament doth must needs be well done; and the 
Parliament, or any proclamation out of the Parliament, cannot 
err.”§ 

The ranks of the destitute were largely increased by disabled 
soldiers. Having done their duty in the field of battle, or lost 
their health in consequence of the privations they had under- 
gone, these men were cast upon the country, and the unable 
were added to the disbanded, who were generally unwilling to 
follow the crafts to which they had been brought up. The trains 
of idle servants kept by noblemen, bishops, and gentlemen, were 
another source of supply. When a master died or became too 


* «The Complaynt,” &e.,, If. 28. 
+ “A Supplication to the Poore Commons,” 1546, 
t Crowley’s “ Epigrams,” If. 8. 


§ * The Complaynt,” &e., If, 29. 
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poor, or when the servants fell ill, they were “incontinent thrust 
out of doors either to starve for hunger or manfully to play the 
thieves, ”* 

The number of men in the country who were living a life un- 
profitable to the State, was calculated at a third of the popula- 
tion.t Kugland had been the wealthiest Isle in Christendom ; 
but now, instead of “great riches and liberality,” were found 
“great wretchedness and poverty,” and for “ great abundance of 
things necessary, great scarceness and poverty, and a greater 
number of beggars than any other country could show.”{ Rents 
had risen three times higher than they were ; all kinds of food 
were dearer; clothing was dearer ;§ but the king’s purveyors 
still took at the old rates thrice the quantity of goods required, 
selling the overplus for their own advantage. If the henwife 
carried a fowl to market for which she gave fourpence, the pur- 
veyors took it for twopence. The butterwife’s butter which stood 
her in threehalfpence, was taken from her, “dish and all,” for a 
penny; and then, instead of ready money, she received a tally, 
and sometimes was never paid, Men were compelled “ to leave 
their plow and harvest to serve the King with their carts” 
—but what “is ij pens for a myle? Thei had bene better 
tohaue seruyd the kyng for ij pens a myle over iij yerys, than 
now for iiij pens,”|| In the country, the poor could not tarry 
without becoming the slaves of the rich, and labouring for them 
till their “ hearts burst."4 

The industrious poor were driven from their homes—“ men 
and women, husbands and wives, fatherless children, widows, 
woful mothers with their babes, small in substance but many in 
number—whither should they go? Without a resting-place, 
compelled to sell their small stock of goods for what they would 
fetch, they wandered from town to town, from shire to shire, with 
no remedy but to steal and be hanged, or to beg and get cast 
iito prison as vagabonds whom no man would set to work,” ** 
Such as these must have doubled the number of idle and sick 


* “Utopia,” p. 38, 
+ “England in the Reign,” &o., p. 77. t Ib. p. 89. 
§ lb, p. 175; «The Complaynt,” &e, it, Ld, 

|| ‘The Complaynt,” &c,, lf, 16, The question of prices is very obscure. 
Brinklow values a “ henne at iiij pens and above.” In 1523-4 the Corpora- 
tion of Faversham supplied the Lord Warden with three capons, for which 
the Chamberlain’s charge was three shillings, In 1543-4 the Lord Waraen 
again partook of capons—this time two couples which cost 3s, Sd.; and © 2 
dozen chickens, 2 dozen’ capons, and a sieve of cherries given to the king” m 
the same year, are entered as having cost 1/, 15s, 4d. 

Crowley’s “ Way to Wealth,” 1550. 

‘ ** “Utopia,” pp. 41, 42 ; “* Certayne Causes,” &e, ; ‘Lhe Complaynt,” Xc., 
ods 
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poor, who had lost the charity on which they depended when the 
monasteries were suppressed. 

To endeavour to hide their poverty from the prying eyes of 
the country, perhaps hoping to find some redress for the cruel 
hardships which they had to bear, these hordes of miserables 
turned their faces towards London, which was “one of the 
flowers of the world touching worldly riches.” Yet it had the 
“true image of Christ”—the poor, the sick, the blind, the lame, 
and prisoners in abundance. There were poor people innume- 
rable, who were forced to go from door to door, or to sit openly 
begging in the streets, while many, unable to move out of their 
houses, lay and died because the rich did not aid them.* Those 
who obtained office in the City spent their riches upon noblemen, 
aldermen, and rich commoners, heedless of the suffering and 
starvation which was around them, or only heeding them enough 
to send a few scraps and bones to Newgate.t Every day the 
people famished in consequence of the misappropriation of the 
funds of religious houses} When Crowley thought of these in- 
numerable “able-bodied” poor, and the alleys in which they 
huddled at night, it made his “heart weep.”§ And well it 
might, to see these poor, feeble, blind, halt, lame, sickly old 
fathers, poor widows, and young children, mingling with the idle 
and dissembling vagabonds, and creeping about the miry streets 
of London and Westminster, picking up a precarious living by 
day, and perchance enough to pay their lodgings in those horrible 
alleys which aldermen owned, and from which they derived no 
inconsiderable rents.|| 

But worse remains, It was bad enough to be driven from 
home to wander along the highways or lie in the streets of 
London dying of want; but when the “fierce Poor Law,” en- 
acted in the Jater months of 1547, came into operation, the con- 
dition of these wretched outcasts must have become far worse 
than death. Any man or woman found lurking in any house, 
or wandering idly by the highways, or in the streets of any city, 
town, or village for three days together without offering to work 
for mere meat and drink, or runuing away from their labour, 
might be brought by the master or any other person before two 
justices, who had the power to burn into his or her breast, with 
a hot iron, the letter V, and adjudge him or her to be the slave 
of the informer ; “To have and to hold the said slave to him, 
his executors or assigns, for the space of two years,” “only 
giving the said slave bread and water, or small drink, and such 
refuse of meat as he shall think meet.’ And the master was 

* “The Lamentacyon,” &c., If. 9. + Ib. 
t Crowley’s “ Epigrams,” It. 5. § Ib., 7. || Ib. 
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empowered to “cause the said slave to work by beating, chaining, 
or otherwise, in such work and labour, how vile soever it be, as 
he shall put him unto.” If the “slave” found his service too 
hard, and ran away or absented himself for fourteen days with- 
out his master’s leave, the master might punish him “ by chains 
and beating ;” and if he chose to prove the fault by two witnesses 
before two justices of the peace, “the same justices shall cause 
such slave or loiterer to be marked on the forehead, or the ball 
of the cheek, with a hot iron, with the sign of an S, that he may 
be known for a loiterer and runaway, and shall adjudge the 
loiterer and runaway to be the said master’s SLAVE for ever.” 
If the slave ran away or absented himself for the second time, 
he was to be attainted, or otherwise condemned to suffer pains 
of death, as other felons ought to do.”* Thus it fared with men 
and women, fathers and mothers, A government which could 
deal this measure of mercy to parents was not likely to re- 
main unmindful of their children; and the Act, having provided 
tor the former, proceeds to make fatherly provision for the latter. 
Any manner of person was permitted to take children between 
five and fourteen years of age from any wayfaring beggar, 
whether the mother, nurse, or keeper of the child be willing or 
not. Taken before certain local authorities, they adjudged the 
child to be the servant or apprentice of him who brought it—if a 
boy, till he reached the age of nineteen, if a girl, to that of 
twenty. Ifthe child ran away from his master or mistress once 
or twice, “Then it sha!! be lawful for every such master to take 
the said child again, and to keep and punish the said child in 
chains or otherwise, and use him or her as his slave in all points 
for the time before rehearsed of the age of such child.”+ See- 
tion 4 of this precious piece of Protestant Poor Law gives per- 
mission to the masters of men or women who have been adjudged 
slaves, or of children who had been adjudged apprentices or 
servants, the power “to let, set forth, sell, bequeath, or give the 
service of such slaves or servants,” to any person or persons 
whatsoever. Once more. It was declared lawful to every one 
owning a slave “to put a ring of iron about his neck, arm, or his 
leg, for a more knowledge and surety of keeping of him.” If 
any person assisted in the removal of one of these rings without 
permission of the master, he was to forfeit ten pounds sterling. { 
1t should be remembered that the men who passed this statute 
were the men who rejoiced in having delivered the country from 
the tyranny of the Church, and that Cranmer was Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Latimer Bishop of Worcester. Before the next 





* ] Edward VI., cap. 3, quoted in “ Ballads from MSS.,” pp. 122-3. 
T 1b. Sec. 3. t Lo. Sec. 16. 
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decade had passed away a terrible vengeance had overtaken 
most of the men who set their hands to a slave law, as iniquitous 
as any which ever disgraced a civilized country. 

Oppressed, neglected, starving, the morals of the people were 
at the lowest. Perhaps one of the most repulsive pictures we 
have of the drinking habits which prevailed and degraded all 
classes of society is that attributed to Skelton.* Without de- 
scribing this famous “ Ale-wife,” it may not prove out of place 
to notice a few of her customers and the articles which they 
brought in exchange for ale. Kate, Cicily, and Sarah, with 
jagged kirtles and ragged smocks, their clothes in tatters, 
brought “dishes and platters.” Some brought honey, some 
salt, some spoons. Others seem to have stripped themselves 
of their “ hose and shoon.” While “a skillet or pot,” “ Leomin- 
ster wool,” meal, girdles, wedding-rings, hoods, flax, tow, needles, 
thimbles, skeins of thread, beans, bacon, a cradle, frying-pans, 
“a cantle of Essex cheese full of maggots,” fruits, poultry, pil- 
lows,—everything that could be worn or used,—nothing was too 
hot or too heavy to be brought to this woman and be accepted 
by her in payment for ale.t The rich man solaced himself with 
his gallon of wine which cost him, or the town which had the 
doubtful honour of entertaining him, a shilling; and the poor 
man, and the “ladies of Bankside,” drowned their troubles in 
a gallon of ale, which cost three-halfpence. Alehouses, in every 
hamlet, village, and town, were places of waste and excess, in 
addition to being a refuge for the idle. They were so placed 
that a man could not go to church without passing them. 
Those who had no mind to hear their faults told in church, 
turned into the alehouse and spent the time there which should 
have been spent in religious exercises. { 

We have said enough of the vices of the rich to show what 
the poor might be expected to be in this matter. If we quote 
what Bradford said, we shall have written all that is required on 
this painful subject :—‘“ All men may see if they will, that the 
whoredom, pride, unmercifulness, and tyranny of England far 
surpasses any age that ever was before.” § 

Mr. Froude says,—“ Looking, therefore, at the state of England 
as a whole, I cannot doubt that under Henry the body of the 





* “But, alas! many curates, 

That should us this tell, 

Do all their parishioners 
Tn drinking excel,”—Crowley’s ‘‘ Epigrams,” If. 17. 

“Elynovr Rvmuim. Harl. Mise.” i. 415. 
t Crowley’s “ Kpigrams,” If. 6. In London no alehouse-door was “ up” 
for men “ to fill can and cup” during the hours of Divine Service. 
§ ‘Sermon on Repentance,” 1533. 
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people were prosperous, well-fed, loyal, and contented. In all 
points of material comfort they were as well off as they had ever 
been before ; better off than they have ever been in later times.”* 
In this estimate we cannot agree. Rather we should say that 
during, and for long after, this reign, the people were in the most 
deplorable condition of poverty and misery of every kind. That 
they were ill-fed, that loyalty was at its lowest ebb, that discon- 
tent was rife throughout the land. “In all points of material 
comfort” we think they were worse off than they had ever been 
before, and infinitely worse off than they have ever been since 
the close of the sixteenth century,—a century in which the cup 
of England’s woes was surely fuller than it has ever been since, 
or will, we trust, ever be again. It was the century in which 
this country and its people passed through a baptism of blood 
as well as a “baptism of fire,” and out of which they came 
holier and better. The epitaph which should be inscribed over 
the century is contained in a sentence written by the famous 
Ascham in 1547 :—Nam vita, que nune vivitur a plurimis, 
non vita sed miseria est. pa 
SOR i 1 
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The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, with 
Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. 
2 vols, London: Richard Bentley. 1870. 


HE keen desire which nations have to catch a glance of the 
inner life of their public men is often frustrated by the pe- 
culiar difficulties of gathering information about those who are 
placed in the “ fierce light that beats upon” the Council-cham- 
bers of a powerful and free state. When a political leader passes 
away, and general curiosity is excited to collect the smallest 
fragments of gossip about the departed statesman, reasons are 
always found—of course, we are told they intimately concern the 
public interest-—which make it imperative for those who know 
most to withhold their knowledge. Above all things, it is whis- 
pered, political secrets must not be compromised ; necessary, but 
scarce creditable, intrigues must be shrouded in decent silence 
from the vulgar ear, or, at the utmost, only talked over under 





* “ History,” i, 66. 
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the breath in the House or at the Clubs, amongst the cliques of the 
initiated. Some great change at last takes place in the relations 
of parties and the objects of political strife. The elder genera- 
tion that knew the former chief falls gradually away. The people 
find other idols to worship or demons to execrate. Even the 
wire-pullers, the ‘lapers and Tadpoles of the Carlton or the 
Reform, forget the importance of those traditional secrets which 
it was once thought treason to reveal. Then the biographer 
finds his opportunity ; all the stores of public and private annals 
are thrown open to him. But he discovers that, precisely at the 
moment when he obtains this advantage, his subject has lost its 
interest. His hero is forgotten, or held only in vague remem- 
brance by the masses ; his achievements have ceased to exercise 
a direct influence in politics; his career has receded into history ; 
and unless the man himself be of commanding intellectual sta- 
ture, the story of his life, when at length it may be fully told, is 
perused by few but leisured scholars and assiduous chroniclers 
of a past age. 

The Life of Lord Palmerston certainly deserved a somewhat 
copious and careful record, if it were possible to make it ex- 
haustive and impartial. The reasons however that we have just 
stated for the imperfections that distinguish most political 
biographies apply with peculiar force to any possible biography 
of the cautious Conservative leader who so long manipulated the 
Liberal party as he pleased. A man who for more than half a 
century had a prominent sbare in the administration of the 
country, who held a seat in the Cabinet for about thirty years, 
and who for nearly the whole of that period shaped by the 
energy of his will and the clear-sighted intensity of his narrow, 
practical view the foreign policy of England ought not, at all 
events, to pass out of men’s memories, as he is passing already, 
without some permanent record of his character and his achieve- 
ments. Sir Henry Bulwer has done what he could to make this 
record thorough and honest, but owing to the causes we have 
traced he has fallen short of success. We are separated from the 
time of Lord Palmerston’s unquestioned sway in Parliament and 
throughout the country only by a term of five years, but in that 
space England has revolutionized her domestic policy, and with 
the assent of all parties in the State has quietly accepted rela- 
tions with the great Continentai Powers entirely opposed to 
those which Lord Palmerston laboured to sustain, When we 
look back to the discussions which occupied Parliament and the 
press during Lord Palmerston’s last administration, we are sur- 
prised at the obsolete character of the arguments and the present 
worthlessness of the ends pursued. We seem to be reading the 
political history of another generation. Englishmen have almost 
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forgotten the fleshpots of Egypt that they left behind in the 
land of Palmerstonian apathy when they crossed once for all the 
Red Sea of popular enfranchisement. So the subjects with which 
Sir Henry Bulwer has to deal in his life of Lord Palmerston 
possess little more than a tame historical attraction. And yet 
they are too near our own day to be treated with perfect candour. 
Many persons are still living, and some are holding high place 
in the public service, who were personally concerned in the trans- 
actions of which Lord Palmerston’s biographer has to speak. 
This fact of itself compels many reticences ; it limits the scope 
of Sir Henry Bulwer’s criticism on every side, and often impedes 
the straightforward march of his narration. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages he has produced two interesting and in- 
structive volumes, but he has not yet approached the dangerous 
ground where, as Horace tells us, the historian of contemporary 
events treads a slender and faithless lava-crust that covers abysses 
of fire, 

It would be difficult to contest Sir Henry Bulwer’s fitness for 
the task he has undertaken. Probably there is no one else to 
whom the same sources of information would have been opened 
with so little reserve. Lord Palmerston’s fame in Europe was 
founded on the audacity, the energy, and the brilliant success of 
his foreign policy, and his ultimate accession to the lead of the 
Liberal party was due to the reflected splendour of his exploits 
at the Foreign Office. During his most important contests with 
Continental Powers Sir Henry Bulwer was acting as one of his 
ablest and most trusted subordinates. Out of this connexion 
a certain degree of intimacy sprang, not indeed of the closest and 
warmest nature, for Lord Palmerston, in spite of a genial manner, 
was not given to ardent friendships, but at least growing out of 
a genuine sympathy and communion of interests. Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s general conceptions of foreign policy were in agreement 
with those of Lord Palmerston, and their personal peculiarities 
appear to have become quickly reconciled. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that Sir Henry Bulwer has long ago proved himself 
a capable parliamentary politician, an accomplished and shrewd 
diplomatist, and a gracefully vigorous writer. His “ Historical 
Studies” have taken high rank as terse and incisive biographical 
sketches ; and the original writing which he has contributed to 
the present biography only makes us regret that he has been so 
sparing of his own criticism of character and analysis of political 
situations. 

The resources upon which he has been able to draw have been 
various and abundant. Lord Palmerston was always known to 
be a diligent letter-writer, and his correspondence had usually a 
rough vigour and an attractive common sense that ensured its 
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preservation. We do not gather from his letters to his brother 
and sisters, or to Mr. Sulivan, or to his other friends, that he 
wrote, as some public men do, with a consciousness that their 
correspondence is being hoarded carefully by their correspgn- 
dents, and that in every epigram they pen they are securing 
from oblivion some scrap of posthumous fame.. A large pro- 
portion of Lord Palmerston’s private letters are essentially com- 
monplace, but their commonplaceness is sufficiently solid and 
shrewd to make their preservation—especially a the writer was 
a peer—tolerably certain. Whether.these characteristics justify 
Sir Henry Bulwer in reprinting the extensive series ‘of letters 
that fill his.firsrvolume, we gravely doubt ; what is worth pre- 
serving for family remembrance usually calls for a bold use of 
the pruning-knife before it can be presented in an -appetising 
form to the public. The domestic relations of Lord Palmerston, 
at least during the period treated in these volumes, exhibited no 
remarkable features. He was an Englishman of the average 
type, roughly kind, acute in his practical . cdriclusions, rather 
ignorant of books, and of the finer readings of human character. 
Accordingly, when he writes about ordinary atfairs, he simply talks 
vigorous commonplace, which Sir Henry Bulwer has given us in 
superabundance in the first of these unwieldy volumes. It is 
indeed sufficiently amusing to trace the cautious coolness and 
steady sense of the future Minister in the schoolboy of thirteen, 
writing to a friend and coeval who had arrived at the rather 
premature conclusion that marriage was to be avoided “ on ac- 
count of the faults and vices of women.” “I cannot agree with 
you about marriage,” writes young Temple, “though I should 
be by no means precipitate about my choice.” It is refreshing 
too to peruse the natural though rather vulgar judgments of a 
Cabinet Minister about colleagues with whom he disagreed— 
one is “a spooney,” another “a stumped-up Tory,” a third “an 
old woman,” and so on. Even the great leaders, and particu- 
larly Wellington, he treats ina rough cavalier style. Afterwards 
when he had joined the Whig ranks—among them, but not of 
them—he scarcely had a single friend among his colleagues ex- 
cept the successive Premiers, Grey and Melbourne. In contra- 
diction of a rumour, prevalent at the time, that Lord Grey inter- 
fered largely in the administration of foreign affairs, and often 
thwarted the projects of his Secretary of State, Palmerston 
writes: “No two men ever went on better in office, and very 
few half so well. I never met anybody with whom I found my- 
self so constantly agreeing.” Lord Melbourne again stood his 
friend when some of the leading Whigs wanted to exclude him 
from the administration of 1835 ; and even in the previous year, 
when Lord Althorp’s withdrawal from public life had disorganized 
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the Government, the Premier apparently passing over Lord 
John Russell’s claims offered the lead of the House of Commons 
to Palmerston. But these exceptional instances of favour tended 
all the more to alienate the halt-converted Tory from the legiti- 
mate members of the great Whig connexion. Jt is well under- 
stood that at no time were there cordial ‘relations between Lord 
John Russell and the Foreign Secretary, as was afterwards 
proved by the dismissal of the latter in 1851, so soon revenged 
by the deposition of the former from his place at the head of 
the Liberal*party: - As Lord Palmerston in his days of office 
under the Tories had been attached to the section which followed 
Canning and Huskisson, so he connected himself most intimately 
in the administration of Lord Grey with the wing of the Whigs 
that feared too rapid a progress. He lamented the secession of 
his friends, Stanley and Graham, from the party ; and his known 
feelings on thjs score contributed to secure him the dislike of 
the Old Whigs. Lord. Howick (now Earl Grey), Lord Holland, Mr. 
Labouchere, : and Mr. Ellice, were active opponents of his policy. 
Of course he was not in favour with the Radicals. He speaks 
with especial acrimony of Lord Durham, whom he accuses—most 
unfairly, as Sir Henry Bulwer avers—of continual intrigues to 
thwart him or eject him from office. 

And while he thus made few friends at home, his arrogance of 
tone and his jaunty indifference to the feelings of foreign states- 
men and distinguished diplomatists earned him hostility abroad, 
that was perhaps due more to these defects of manner than to 
the vigour of his interference in European affairs. Talleyrand— 
of whorh he speaks usually as “ Old Talley”—was deeply offended 
at the small share of respect and deferential treatment which the 
English minister accorded him. Guizot had similar grievances 
to complain of, and did complain of them to the English Am- 
bassador in Paris, with more show of irritated vanity ‘than was 
quite consistent with a statesman’s dignity. It was surely unwise, 
however, to keep ministers like Talleyrand and Guizot waiting 
for hours in an ante-chamber at the Foreign Office, merely, it 
appears, to mark Lord Palmerston’s slight opinion of their im- 
portance, As he was detested by these statesmen, so he made 
himself similarly obnoxious to the French ministers, Sebastiani 
and Thiers, by the cool contempt with which he used to treat 
their repute and authority in communications of which he was 
well aware they would discover the contents. The same bearing, 
joined with his patronage of revolutionists and constitutionalists, 
procured him the animosity of the absolutist courts of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. Sir John Bowring has recorded an anec- 
dote which illustrates the feeling entertained towards “ Palmer- 
‘ston, des Teufels Sohn,” at Berlin. In 1838 a false report 
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arrived that the English Foreign Minister was dead; the King 
snatched up the paper and “ positively danced with joy in the 
presence of a large assembly as he announced the glad tidings.” 
A man who provoked so many enmities and made so few friends 
became, notwithstanding, in his later years, one of the most 
popular ministers that has ever governed England. His outward 
geniality of temper and robust animalism fascinated the masses, 
and those who saw only the surface of his life. He was never 
honestly hated, even by his keenest political foes, as Peel was by 
the Protectionists ; he was not regarded with that cold dislike 
which has made the career of his rival, Lord Russell, a failure; 
the narrowness of his views and the directness of his methods 
saved him from that distrust which, in different degrees and for 
very diverse reasons, large masses of the nation have conceived 
of the two great parliamentary leaders of our own day. The 
subtle refinements of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual processes and 
the fantastic Orientalisms of Mr. Disraeli’s mind, alike confuse 
the brain of the British vestryman. For him Lord Palmerston’s 
policy—whether he approved or condemned it—was a comfort- 
able matter to study; he could understand what it meant, it 
fitted the measure of his own understanding. 

We have now to glance at what that policy was in the period 
covered by the present instalment of Sir Henry Bulwer’s bio- 
graphy. The first of these volumes, which, as we have already 
observed, might be condensed with much advantage to the 
reader,—in both, indeed, the amount of matter from the author’s 
own hand might have been greater,—includes the early life of 
Palmerston, his career as an independent member of the House 
of Commons, his service as Secretary-at-War in five Tory 
Governments from 1809 to 1828, his brief tenure of a seat in the 
Cabinet, his secession to the Whigs, and ultimate acceptance of 
the Foreign Office under Lord Grey. We cannot profess to be 
interested in this portion of Palmerston’s life. His private cha- 
racter, as revealed in his letters, calls for little notice. His par- 
liamentary and official performances were essentially mediocre. 
It is true that his administration was vigorous, and that the 
reforms he introduced into the public service during the closing 
years of the war with Napoleon were as thoroughly carried out 
as they were sorely needed ; but his ambition, like his intellectual 
capacity, was of the tardiest growth. He had retused to accept 
a seat in the Cabinet when it was offered him, with his place at 
the War Office, in the Duke of Portland’s government, and with 
equal caution he declined to undertake the lead of the House of 
Commons when Mr. Canning’s death left Lord Goderich at the 
head of affairs. So undistinguished was the future Premier at 
this period that we can scarcely understand how or why Lord 
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Grey was induced to offer him the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in 
the Reform Administration. When the Duke of Wellington 
acceded to power in 1828, he ejected from the Goderich 
Ministry the Whigs—Lansdowne, Tierney, and Scarlett—who 
had helped Mr. Canning to fill up the places left vacant by the 
High Tories in the previous year. He retained the services, 
however, of Mr. Huskisson and the rest of the Canningite sec- 
tion, until, in a controversy on the disfranchisement of East Ret- 
ford, Huskisson sent in his resignation. Attempting, on cool 
reflection, to withdraw it, he was met by the Duke’s well-known 
retort, “It is no mistake; it can be no mistake; and it shall be 
no mistake.” So Huskisson went out, and with him went Pal- 
merston, Lamb (afterwards Lord Melbourne), Lord Dudley, and 
Charles Grant. This secession was a clear gain to the Whigs, 
and some of the seceders were rewarded by places in the admi- 
uistration of Earl Grey. Melbourne became Home Secretary ; 
Palmerston, Foreign Secretary; and Grant, President of the 
Board of Control. The reward was as much for the service of 
desertion as for the promise of efficient help. Lord Palmerston’s 
final transfer of allegiance was the more valuable, because a few 
weeks before the resignation of the Tories, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had made attempts, through Mr. Croker and others, to per- 
suade the former followers of Mr. Canning once more to take 
service under the Tory flag. 

At this point Sir Henry Bulwer’s second volume takes up the 
narrative, but before we proceed to touch upon the important 
negotiations in which Lord Palmerston now became concerned, 
we must notice one remarkable point in his private life. He 
entered society apparently with the best introductions, and he 
had no reason to complain that his official promotion was re- 
tarded. Yet he seems to have suffered for a while under some 
social disqualifications. He did not possess at this time a tithe 
of the social consideration and social influence of many men 
his inferiors in official rank and in power of managing men. 
This is the more remarkable, because in after years Cambridge 
House was a real power in the London world, and a power that 
was often felt in political combinations. There seems to have 
been something in his earlier manner too brusque and out- 
spoken, too deficient in veneration for conventions and accredited 
characters to be more than tolerated among the fashionable. It 
Was not until Lord Palmerston had the yood fortune to marry 
the widow of Lord Cowper and the sister of Lord Melbourne 
that he was fairly admitted into the charmed circle. There 
Lady Palmerston, who worshipped her husband, was not only 
admitted, but accepted as a sovereign. Her salons became 
famous and potent, aud redeemed her husband from the oppro- 
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brium that he had incurred by his defects of manner, perhaps 
too by the unpardonable crime of his half-plebeian birth.* But 
this strengthening of Lord Palmerston’s position had hardly 
commenced during the period included in the scope of these 
volumes, and its effect was not extensively perceived until he 
resumed his office in the Cabinet of Lord John Russell. 

At the date when the long domination of the Tory party was 
drawing to an end, and Lord Palmerston as we have seen had 
cast in his lot with the Whigs, the Duke of Wellington found 
that the death of Mr. Huskisson rendered a rapprochement with 
the Canningites possible. He made overtures to Palmerston and 
two of his immediate friends, but a Whig Government now ap- 
* peared to shrewd observers the only alternative to a revolution. 
Lord Palmerston refused to enter the Cabinet unless Lords Grey 
and Lansdowne were brought into office at the sametime. The 
Duke, of course, could not accept these terms, for Lord Grey meant 
Reform. A change in the representative system was inevitable. 
Palmerston saw this, but he thought he saw also behind the 
triumph of Reform other vaster changes,—the entire disruption 
of parties, the abolition of distinction between Whigs and Tories, 
the pacification of Ireland as the direct result of the Catholic 
Relief Act. The event has not justitied his confident anticipa- 
tions. The State is still governed by parties, Conservatives and 
Liberals are as plainly divided in 1870 as Whigs and Tories 
were in 1820, periods of Liberal ascendancy have been followed 
by epochs of Conservative reaction, and Ireland has not yet 
been pacified. 

But in his new place at the Foreign Office the politics of the 
Continent soon began to have a far keener interest for Lord 
Palmerston than affairsat home. Europe was trembling from the 
shock of the “three glorious days of July.” After fifteen years 
of resentful submission to the stupid tyranny of the Bourbons, 
the old fire of revolution had broken out in France, and the 
flame had kindled the popular spirit from the Vistula to the 
Pillars of Hercules. The Holy Alliance, which was a conspiracy 
of sovereigns against peoples, received a fatal blow; domestic 
disturbances threatened the repose of Prussia and Austria ; the 
hopes of Poland were raised to a last desperate venture against 
the might of the Czar; Italy was honeycombed with the con- 
spiracies of the Carbonari; the kingdom of the Netherlands was 





* Lord Palmerston’s father meeting with an accident in the streets of Dublin, 
was carried into the house of a tradesman named Mee. He fell in love with 
his host’s daughter, who nursed him during his illness, and married her. Lord 
Palmerston had thus aclaim rather stronger than that of his peerage and 
property to be called an Irishman, 
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divided into two hostile camps by the follies of its ruler. “On 
all sides,” says Sir Henry Bulwer, “crowns were falling into the 
gutter.” 


“The insurrection,” he continues, “ by which we were most affected, 
was the Belgian one. We had sufficiently learnt the danger and the 
cost of having to watch, and defend ourselves against, an enemy pos- 
sessing the long line of coast, by which we had been hostilely confronted 
during the reign of Napoleon. We had desired at his fall to take all 
possible precautions against being again exposed to similar dangers ; 
and our main object at the Congress of Vienna was to guard the 
Netherlands from future invasion. We had imagined that we had done 
so by uniting Holland with Belgium, hoping thus to have created a 
powerful kingdom, of which we had protected the frontier by fortresses 
raised under our inspection, and in some degree at our expense. A 
variety of causes, however, of which I shall presently speak more in 
detail, had long made the Belgians discontented with a ruler who was 
one of those clever men who constantly do foolish things, and one of 
those obstinate men who support one bad measure by another worse. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the events of July at Paris had 
been echoed in August by a movement at Brussels.” 


The revolt of the Belgians showed a good prospect of success 
at the time when Lord Palmerston received the seals of the 
Foreign Office from his predecessor, Lord Aberdeen. The new 
minister entered upon his duties on the 16th of November, 
1830. A conference of the Great Powers had already assem- 
bled in London, at the request of the Dutch king. Three weeks 
later an armistice was arranged, and on the 20th of December 
the representatives of the Great Powers pronounced in favour 
of Belgian Independence. 

The condition of Europe was, in truth, perilous, and it seemed 
that an English minister could do little to mitigate the dangers 
of the situation. An eminent person is said to have remarked 
that if there were an angel at the Foreign Office he could not 
keep the peace of Europe for three months. Lord Palmerston 
succeeded in doing much more than this, but he was not entirely 
without allies, whom he undervalued and distrusted, it is true, 
but who deserve nevertheless their share of honour. Louis 
Philippe was at this period a sincere lover of peace, though not 
averse to aggrandise France by intrigue. Talleyrand, too, in 
spite of his genuine French ambition to extend the national 
frontier was penetrated with the conviction that the friendship 
of England was necessary to ensure the permanence of the 
throne of July. Palmerston neither respected Talleyrand nor 
trusted the king. 

He was not without some reason for his suspicion. The 
citizen king and his ambassador at St. James's might desire 
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peace, but so much could not be said of the French nation. The 
restoration of the Bourbons had been identified in France with 
the humiliating memories of military defeats, of conquests 
wrested away, of Paris twice occupied by the allied armies, The 
hated settlement of 1815 had become still more hatefui through 
the base tyranny of the Holy Alliance. Not the French 
alone, but the lovers of freedom in every land exulted when the 
fall of the royai line made a rent in the detested diplomatic web 
that the Congress of Vienna had woven. But in France the 
parties hostile to the dynasty which had been imposed by foreign 
arms were unfortunately associated by their traditions with the 
glories of Republi¢an victories, and of the triumphant march of 
Napoleon over prostrate Europe. Even the Bourbons had at- 
tempted to turn to their own purposes the rapidly rising tide of 
Chauvinism by interference in Spain, in Greece and in Algeria. 
It was scarcely possible that the impetus given to this feeling 
by the revolution of July could be checked except by an over- 
whelming demonstration of strength on the part of the other 
continental powers. They, indeed, had almost enough work on 
their own bands in the revolutionary movements which were 
everywhere making head. What could England do? Was she 
also powerless to prevent the aggrandisement of her ancient 
rival? Lord Palmerston’s policy of calculated audacity soon 
gave an answer to these problems. 

He regarded the state of Europe as menacing England with 
three distinct evils—the restoration of absolute supremacy on the 
Continent to the Holy Alliance; the spread of revolutionary and 
democratic opinions; the advance of French aggression. He 
believed that they might all be successfully combated by en- 
couraging constitutional monarchy, and by giving foreign Powers 
to understand that England was as ready to interfere on behalf 
of constitutional freedom as Austria or Russia on behalf of abso- 
lutism. He showed, however, his usual clear appreciation of 
practical possibilities, for he never attempted to interfere where 
he could not array the “strong battalions” on his side. He sym- 
pathized, as all England sympathized, with the gallant struggle 
of the Poles for freedom ; but he knew that England was power- 
less to compel Russia to make terms, and he did not therefore 
attempt to bully where he could not fight. He expressed the 
strongest disapproval of the military measures which Austria 
adopted in Italy to sustain the Papal Government and the small 
ducal despotisms; but here again he felt that England, if she 
acted at all, must act alone, that she was not strong enough to 
act alone, and that, accordingly, she must remain quiescent.* 





* “T am sorry” he writes to Lord Granville “for the determination of Aus- 
tria about Italy; it is wrongand foolish. It will be impossible for England to 
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In the same way he feft indignant at the base compacts which 
the German Sovereigns entered into in 1832, to rob their sub- 
jects of their chartered liberties; but he restrained himself from 
an appearance of dictation where he could not back his words by 
deeds, But the three great questions which he dealt with suc- 
cessfully in the period treated in these volumes—tkhe settlement 
of the Belgian Monarchy, the establishment of Constitutional 
Government.in Spain and Portugal, and lastly, the defeat of the 
Franco-Egyptian intrigue for the disruption of Turkey—stand 
ina very different category. In these cases he had not only 
assured himself that England could rely on other great Powers 
to act in concert with her and on a resulting preponderance of 
strength, but he had taken care to obtain from his adversaries 
concessions of principle which placed them in the wrong in the 
sight of all Europe. 

This was eminently the case with the Belgian question. France 
had consented in principle to Belgian independence, but was 
constantly working to get back, by some side-wind, what had 
thus been conceded. The excuses of the French Ministry are 
thus disposed of by Palmerston :— 


“The French continually come upon us with the argument,—Do 
only consider our difficulties, and how we are pressed, and so consent 
to do some little thing unreasonable, unjust, dishonest, against treaties 
and principles, in order to say that we have carried some one point at 
least. I reply, I would say, Choose some point to be carried which is 
consistent with treaties, and engagements, and justice, and probably 
you will be able to carry it. We will give you every support which 
can honestly be afforded you, but that which you ask is impossible. 
Why should we wish to help you to maintain yourselves? Why, in 
order that you may maintain your engagements; but if the way to 
keep you in power is to allow you to break these engagements, we are 
sacrificing the end to obtain the means.” 


These pretexts read like rough drafts of modern Imperialist 
apologies, and Lord Palmerston’s shrewd criticism of Sebastiani’s 
shuffling is quite as applicable to the exculpatory pamphlets that 
we are beginning to receive from Wilhelmshdhe. It is perhaps 
the best policy to treat with this plainness of speech the morbid 
cant about national susceptibilities which France for a long time 
imposed upon Europe. Lord Palmerston was careful to let his 
French antagonists know that though England does not pretend 
to the sensitiveness of her neighbour, she can be roused, and 





take part with Austria in a war entered into for the purpose of putting down 

om and maintaining despotism; neither can we side with France in a 
contest, the result of which may be to extend her territories ; we shall there- 
fore keep out of the contest as long as we can.” 
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when roused is a dangerous adversary, as obstinate in the end as 
she was cold in the beginning. 


“The French Government,” he writes, “are perpetually telling us 
that certain things must, or must not, be done, in order to satisfy 
public opinion in France; but they must remember that there is a 
public feeling in England as well as in France; and that although that 
feeling is not as excitable upon small matters as the public mind in 
France, yet there are points (and Belgium is one) upon which it is 
keenly sensitive, and upon which, if once aroused, it would not be 
easily appeased,” 

In another. letter he resumes this subject with a curiously 
frank explanation from Talleyrand :— 

“T have received to-day your letters and despatches, enclosing copy 
of the French king’s speech. The speech is boastful and arrogant, and 
must give offence all over Europe. I told Talleyrand that I thought 
the part of it that relates to foreign affairs too full of pretence, and 
that there were many things in it which we should never have thought 
of saying. He seemed to feel conscious that it was open to criticism, 
which, indeed, all the cther members of the conference had taken care 
to let him know; but he excused it by saying it was necessary for the 
Government to take this sort of tone, in order to keep its ascendancy 
at home, and that the best thing they could do was to make a speech 
which should please the French much, and not very much displease 
other people.” 


With such views of statesmanship and political honour, it is 
not a matter of surprise to find that the French Government, 
which had agreed to the independence of Belgium from a desire 
for peace, turned round as soon as the Chauvinists began to de- 
mand territorial acquisitions, and sought to gain some share of 
spoil. The Northern Powers were not disinclined to reimpose 
the Dutch yoke by force upon the Belgians, but Palmerston, by 
pointing out the danger in this event of a revolutionary convul- 
sion in France, and of a general embroilment of Europe, induced 
them to favour the establishment of a constitutional kingdom in 
Belgium. Thus the dread of a French annexation and of a Bel- 
gian Republic were alike removed, and England, with Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia behind her, stood opposed by France alone. 
Nor could even France directly oppose. The first step in her 
intrigues was the tender of the Belgian crown by the French 
party at Brussels to the Duke of Nemours, the second son of 
Louis Philippe. The resolute attitude of England compelled 
the French King to decline this offer, and Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, the widower of the Princess Charlotte, was chosen 
by general.consent as the new Sovereign. It was hoped that 
the marriage of Leopold with Louis Philippe’s eldest. daughter 
would sufficiently conciliate French susceptibilities, but it soon 
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became evident that some more solid concessions were looked 
for. At the very outset of these negotiations, Talleyrand sug- 
gested to Lord Palmerston an arrangement for the cession of 
Luxemburg to France. This proposition was obviously at va- 
riance with the protocol on which the five Great Powers were 
agreeing, and the “solemn avowal which they were one and all 
about to accept, that in these arrangements they would under 
no circumstances seek any augmentation’ of territory, any ex- 
clusive influence, any isolated advantages.” Lord Palmerston 
promptly declined to acquiesce in the arrangement proposed 
about Luxemburg, but the French had not yet exhausted their 
intrigues. ; 


“T found, since this conversation,”’ he writes, in a warning tone, to 
Lord Granville, “that he had been making similar propositions to Prussia 
about her Rhenish provinces, in the event of the possibility of moving 
the King of Saxony to Belgium, and giving Saxony to Prussia. To- 
day he proposed to me that France should get Philippeville and Marien- 
burg, in consideration of France using her influence to procure the 
election of Leopold for Belgium. I do not like all this; it looks as 
if France was unchanged in her system of encroachment, and it 
diminishes the confidence in her sincerity and good faith, which her 
conduct, up to this time, had inspired. It may not be amiss for you 
to hint upon any fitting occasion that though we are anxious to culti- 
vate the best understanding with France, and to be on terms of the 
most intimate friendship with her, yet that it is only on the supposi- 
tion that she contents herself with the finest territory in Europe, and 
does not mean to open a new chapter of encroachment and conquest.” 


These questions were put forward before the definitive rejec- 
tion of the Duke of Nemours’ pretensions. The cabinet of Lord 
Grey had to consider the affair in the most serious light, and in 
fact had come to a resolution to declare war against France if 
the Belgian offer were accepted. The King of the French and 
his Ministers now receded from their position and declined the 
offer in the Duke’s name. But peace was far from being assured. 
The Dutch and the Belgians being still belligerents, armed inter- 
vention became a probability, and the French preparations were 
on a startling scale. 


“T confess that I like the aspect of their proceedings less and less 
every day,”’ writes Palmerston. “Their assurances of friendship and 
peace are indeed incessant and uniform, but they continue actively 
preparing for war when nobody threatens them, and while every day 
discloses more and more their designs upon Belgium, and the under- 
hand proceedings which they are carrying on with reference to that 
country. ‘They every day betray an unceasing disposition to pick a 
quarrel, and to treat us in a manner to which we can never submit. 
Pray take care, in all your conversation with Sebastiani, to make him 
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understand that.our desire for peace will never lead us to submit to 
affront either in language or in act.” 


The peaceable election ‘of Leopold, and the acquiescence of the 
French Government, seemed to settle this and some other difti- 
culties. Unfortunately, the King of Holland chose to make 
Leopold’s journey to Brussels an occasion for new military ope- 
rations, He sent an army into Belgium, which defeated the 
forces of the new kingdom, and seemed to threaten the stability 
of the settlement lately effected. The Northern courts, as we 
have said, were favourable to the Dutch pretensions, and the in- 
tervention of France alone to save the Belgians from their former 
rulers would probably have brought down the forcible interference 
o the Russian and Austrian armies. 

France marched straightway to repel the Dutch invasion. 
Lord Palmerston was not without a suspicion—founded with 
justice, it appears, on certain conversations with Talley- 
rand—that the French Government had provoked the King of 
Holland to the rash step he had taken in order that it might 
step in and obtain a footing in the disputed territory. An 
assurance, however, had been previously given on the part of 
France to the other Powers that if her troops were to be marched 
in case of necessity into Belgium, they were only to remain there 
so long as might be required to effect the expulsion of the Dutch. 
When the French did enter, the Dutch at once retreated, and 
Lord Palmerston’s efforts were now bent entirely to one object, 
the immediate retirement of the French forces. Unless this 
were speedily effected, he saw that Europe might be set at once 
in a blaze. Russia, which had nearly succeeded in gagging 
Poland once more, would be glad to undertake the suppression 
of popular liberties in another quarter, and the German Powers 
were equally ready to resent French aggression. It was at this 
moment Talleyrand chose to hint to Lord Palmerston that Leo- 
pold was a fool, and the Belgians a cowardly crew unworthy of 
independence. He added, that a partition of the territory be- 
tween France and Holland was the only solution of the difficulty, 
Antwerp becoming a free port under English protection. 

“Will the French Government withdraw their troops into France 
as soon as the Dutch have evacuated Belgium? Pray make them 
comprehend all that hangs upon that decision.” 

Such was the high tone the Whig Government took, and it 
seems with a full measure of popular approval. 

“Grey writes to you. He is peremptory on this point; and even 
if the Cabinet had the slightest wish to give way upon it—which they 
have not—public opinion in England would prevent them. It is then 
a question of war or peace. On Thursday next Vyvyan renews his 
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motion on Belgium. On that day, at latest, I shall be compelled to 
give the. House of Commons a categorical answer, Yes or No, to the 
question, Do the French troops evacuate Belgium or not? Pray 
enable me to give an answer by that day, and let not the French 
Government mistake the import of the answer which they may enable 
me to give. The Yes or No which I shall have to utter will imply 
events of most extensive consequence to the two countries and to all 
Europe.” 

This firm bearing overawed the French Ministry. Sebastiani 
and Soult yielded to the superior moral force of international 
compacts, supported by the great Northern Powers and their 
armies. At the same time Lord Palmerston knew that Russi: 
would not be averse to a general war, that Prussia hankered after 
a partition out of which she might snatch some territorial 
gain, and that Austria, as usual, wavered. The situation was 
most difficult. 

“To be just,” Sir H. Bulwer sums up, “ one must acknowledge tiere 
were many phases in these transactions, and it is difficult to take any 
one and affirm that this party was entirely right in it, and that one 
entirely wrong; but I may say that throughout them Lord Pal- 
merston kept his eye fixed steadily on the general result, taking for 
his guide the desire to place the two countries in such a position as 
would tend, when the generations which had raised their hands against 
each other had passed away, to draw their descendants together by 
connecting interests, instead of tearing them apart by conflicting 
passions. The wisdom of his policy can be tested now, when we ask 
ourselves—at nearly forty years’ distance—whether, if either Holland 
or Belgium were threatened to-morrow by an invading army, they 
would not be more likely to coalesce as separate states for their common 
defence, than when their names were united and their hearts divided, 
under ‘the Kingdom of the Netherlands!” 


Such was the end of the “ Belgian difficulty,” the settlement 
of which was Lord Palmerston’s first conspicuous political achieve- 
ment. It was indeed a singular example of what boldness and 
clear sighted common sense can accomplish. The settlement of 
Belgium was finally accomplished in 1833, though Holland did 
not formally acquiesce until 1839. Of King Leopold, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, who knew him well, gives this character :— 


“The sovereign selected did honour to the dignity he had received: 
In later years the position he had acquired, and the calm which he had 
established round his authority, deceived people as to his character. 
He appeared to do little and to have little todo. It was not so at the 
time of which I speak. He was then studying the country over whose 
destiny he had to preside, with a minuteness of attention of which he 
made no parade, but which was involuntarily visible in his conversa- 
tion. There was hardly abridge, a road, a church, a public building, 
an individual of any note, with which or with whom he was not 
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acquainted. I remember a courtier of his saying to me,—‘Our 
Prince unites the most quiet of all manners with the most active of 
all minds ;’ and the praise was hardly exaggerated.” 


After a few years his success was acknowledged, his Govern- 
ment assured. 


“In 1840,” adds Sir Henry Bulwer, “his rule indeed had become 
almost too easy to him, and he said to me in the autumn of that year, 
that he at times regretted he had not accepted the destiny that had 
once been offered him in Greece.” 


Of course, as one of Mr. Disraeli’s heroes says, “ Adventures 
are to the adventurous;” yet we should have thought that a 
statesman might playa happier and even a greater part at Brussels 
than at Athens, 

While the Belgian question was passing through its last phases, 
other difficulties, and precisely those with which Lord Palmer- 
ston loved to grapple, were rising in other parts of Europe. In 
Spain and Portugal events were occurring which particularly 
touched Lord Palmerston’s line of policy. Constitutional Go- 
vernment in both the Peninsular kingdoms was threatened with 
extinction by absolutist usurpers) Don Miguel had possessed 
himself of the throne of Portugal to the exclusion of his niece, 
Donna Maria, and had commenced his government by acts of 
outrageous tyranny. He oppressed his own subjects almost be- 
yond the endurance even of Portuguese, and at the same time 
he was foolish enough to offer gratuitous insults to England and 
France. Don Pedro came over in 1832 from Brazil, to vindicate 
his daughter Donna Maria’s rights, and his fleet, commanded by 
an English officer, Admiral Napier, inflicted a crushing blow on 
the Miguelites, and drove the usurper from his capital. In Spaiu 
the repeal of the Salic law, which Ferdinand just before his death, 
in 1833, had procured from the compliant Cortes, diverted the 
succession from his brother Don Carlos to his daughter Isabella. 
The Queen Mother, Christina, being proclaimed Regent, was at 
the head of the Constitutional party, while Don Carlos was 
supported by the Absolutists, the priests, and the Basques. 
In both kingdoms there was civil war; the youthful Queens re- 
presenting constitutionalism, and their uncles, the pretenders, 
representing the reaction. 

Lord Palmerston considered the triumph of constitutional go- 
vernment in the Peninsular kingdoms as an important gain for 
England. He was always labouring to create in the South-west 
of Kurope a league of liberal Powers, which might act as a coun- 
terpoise to the Holy Alliance. He was rejoiced, therefore, at the 
defeat of Miguel in Portugal, and the acknowledgment of Donna 
Isabella by the Spanish Cortes, But how was the influence of 
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England to be brought to bear at Madrid and Lisbon? How 
was the constitutional character of the two Governments to be 
supported? Russia, Austria, and Prussia were intriguing to 
bring back the despotic party, and some active step in the other 
direction appeared an immediate necessity. 

In the spring of 1834, Lord Palmerston thought he saw his 
way to an arrangement which would effect all he desired. He 
worked out the plan of a Quadruple Alliance between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, for the defence of the latter king- 
doms, and the maintenance of constitutional freedom in the 
Peninsula. France, of course, had objections at first to a compact 
which decidedly increased the moral influence of England, but 
consented after some debate, and not without a hope, it is plain, 
of being able to interfere and dictate to the south of the Pyrenees. 
The treaty, however, answered its immediate end. The Holy 
Alliance gave up the notions it had entertained of interfering to 
place Carlos and Miguel on their thrones, and the two factions 
were left to fight it out between themselves. The news of the 
Quadruple Alliance also ended for a time the military resistance 
to the constitutional party both in Spain and Portugal. Don 
Miguel’s army surrendered, and Don Carlos fled to London. 
Palmerston had not long learned the full success of the coup on 
which he prided himself so much, when the crash in the Whig 
Ministry came. The King dreaded their policy on the Chureh 
question, and though they still retained the support of the House 
of Commons, they were abruptly dismissed. 

Sir Robert Peel came in, and the Duke of Wellington accepted 
the charge of the Foreign Office. His brief term of service was 
undistinguished, and Lord Palmerston rather enjoyed the respite 
from hard work. The Conservatives, having resolved on a disso- 
lution, found that the appeal to the country left them still in a 
minority. Beaten in repeated divisions on their Tithe Bill, they 
resigned in April, 1835,and Lord Melbourne was recalled to power. 
Some intrigues it appears were set on foot to prevent Palmer- 
ston’s reappointment to the Foreign Office, but Lord Melbourne 
was resolved to have him there; and even, according to one 
of the letters contained in the second of these volumes, offered 
him the lead in the Lower House. His principal adversary was 
Lord Howick, who, ten years later (when Earl Grey) prevented 
the formation of a Liberal Government, that might have had 
the honour of carrying the repeal of the Corn Laws, by his per- 
sonal aversion to Palmerston. On this occasion, however, Lord 
Melbourne’s influence prevailed. Foreign affairs were once more 
entrusted to the author of the Quadruple Treaty. It was not 
too soon, for the state of the Peninsula was threatening. 

No sooner had the plans of the usurpers been battled, than 
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France, after her kind, began to intrigue for the disturbance of 
the Spanish settlement. This scheme did not escape Palmer- 
ston’s notice, and his comment on its policy is interesting :— 


“The French Government, no doubt, think that when matters have 
gone to a certain length in Spain, France will be called upon to re- 
enact the drama of 1823. But grievously do they deceive themselves 
in that. Spain is not the same as then; France is not the same as 
then. Louis Philippe could not send an army to put down institu- 
tions in Spain merely because those institutions were too democratic. 
The order for such an army to march would be the knell of his 
dynasty France is putting herself in a false position ; and 
at no distant time she will find her mistake. We have performed 
the duties of friendship in warning her; the fault will be hers if the 
warning is in vain.” 


The designs of France at this period were indeed not easy to 
fathom ; the King was known to be a lover of peace, and he 
seemed to have successfully held in check the rampant Chauvin- 
ism that had been roused by the Revolution of the Three Days. 
Unfortunately, the temporary successes of the Constitutional 
cause in Spain had given opportunity for the disruption of the 
Constitutionalists into two factions calling themselves Moderados 
and Progressistas. The former professing cautious views, and 
inclined to resist the advance of democracy, opposed itself to 
local self-government. This latter principle, on the other hand, 
was championed by the Progressistas. The Moderados were in 
complete sympathy with the Conservative Government then 
ruling in France; the Progressistas were equally in accord with 
the opinions and policy of the English Administration. Unfortu- 
nately, too, this difference of sentiment was embittered by a 
personal feud between the Moderado Premier, M. Torreno, and 
the English Ambassador, Mr. Villiers, afterwards Lord Claren- 
don.* Such was the origin of “the English party” and “the 
French party” in Spanish politics. 

Torreno fell by a petty domestic intrigue, and a man whom 
he had himself brought to the front took his place. The Ministry 
of Mendizabal was a strange episode in the political history of 
Spain. An admirable financier, he had promised much, and he 
did a great deal, but he could not work miracles. He could not 
restore the finances of Spain even to a decent equilibrium ; and 
he suffered for his conscientious toil. He was also, it may be, 
too imperious to deal with an Assembly of high-spirited Spaniards, 
and he fell from power. He was a man, however, who played a 





* Explicable, Sir H. Bulwer hints, by the proverbial question Qu’est 
elle ? 
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part so important that we offer no excuse for presenting here the 
sketch of his character that Sir H. Bulwer has given :— 


“ Spain has at all times produced men of adventurous character, who 
rise suddenly to a great height and fall as suddenly into a deep abyss. 
M. Mendizabal was one of these men. Of Jewish extraction, his- 
magnificent head, his tall and stately person, his manners, which 
evinced that dignity mingled with suavity which often proceeds from 
an inward consciousness of power and is almost natural to Spaniards 
and Orientals when in authority, created fer him a sort of prestige 
which his undoubted talents increased. Those talents, hitherto only 
displayed in finance, had procured him a considerable fortune, which 
he risked in assisting Don Pedro in Portugal; and that cause having 
triumphed, he had added much both to his wealth and to his reputa- 
tion. ‘Mendizabal is the man for Spain,’ every one said; and as 
what every one says is for a time believed, Torreno, who wanted 
some one who could aid him in finance without being his rival in 
power, thought that he could not do better than call Mendizabal 
mto Spain and make him Finance Minister. But he did not know 
Mendizabal, who had nothing of the subaltern in him.” 


Whatever the French were secretly hoping to obtain from 
these complications, the rapid success of the Constitutional party, 
assisted by the British Legion, soon set at rest. Lord Palmer- 
ston complains, however, of French diplomacy :— 

“T have had a conversation with Sebastiani about Molé, but said 
nothing which could lead to explanations inconvenient to Sebastiani. 
He asked me how things went on between you and Molé. I said well 
and ill. That nothing could be more cordial than Molé’s manner of 
receiving you, and that he always spoke to you with the greatest open- 
ness and confidence about the weather and the French elections, and 
what was going on in the Chambers and so forth ; but that whenever 
you bring the conversation to those European questions in which Eng- 
land and France have a common interest, and upon which something 
or other is to be done, Molé immediately shuts himself up in his cold 
reserve, has no opinion, is not sufficiently informed as to the facts, will 
reflect upon the matter, and, in short, evades giving any answer.” 


At this time, justly or unjustly, he seems to have lost all con- 
fidence in the political honesty of the French, to have abandoned 
all hopes of maintaining a sincere alliance with them, and to 
have determined for the future always to hold French aggression 
in check by outspoken declarations, that England was ready if 
needful to go to war. ; 

We trace this feeling singularly enough even in his comments 
on domestic politics. He thus writes of the vote for compen- 
sating the West Indian planters for the emancipation of their 
slaves :— 

“Some persons on the Continent want to have it supposed that the 
English are so bent upon economy and retrenchment that no provo- 
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cation or injury would rouse them to incur the expense of another 
war. This vote for so large a sum for the satisfaction of a principle 
ought to show these persons that it would not be safe to rely too 
much upon their calculation.” 


The Spanish question, however, was soon practically set at 
rest by the final defeat of Don Carlos, and the return of his 
Basque adherents to their proper allegiance. Scarcely had this 
difficulty been removed when another arose, far more important 
In its consequences, and more calculated to embroil France and 
England. 

The supremacy acquired in the Levant by the Viceroy of 
Egypt, Mehemet Ali, and confirmed in some measure by the 
treaty of Kutahia, concluded in 1838, was from the first dange- 
rous to the waning power of the Porte. The Sultan Mahmoud 
laboured assiduously to introduce European reforms into the 
administration of the Turkish empire, hoping if possible to raise 
up a power that might confront the enterprising Albanian, who 
threatened to advance from the vantage ground of Asia Minor 
upon the capital itself. Mehemet Ali had indeed fixed his eyes 
upon Constantinople. Was the Turkish empire able to resist 
the attack of such a powerful leader? The general impression 
was that Turkey could offer no effective resistance, that her part 
was completely played out. Palmerston thought otherwise :— 


“ People go on talking (he wrote in 1888) of the inevitable and 
progressive decay of the Turkish Empire, which they say is crumbling 
to pieces. In the first place, no empire is likely to fall to pieces if 
left to itself, and if no kind neighbours forcibly tear it to pieces. In 
the next place, I much question if there is any process of decay going 
on in the Turkish empire; and I am inclined to suspect that those 
who say that the Turkish empire is rapidly going from bad to worse 
ought rather to say that the other countries of Europe are year by 
year becoming better acquainted with the manifest and manifold de- 
fects of the organization of Turkey. But I should be disposed to 
think that, for some years past, the foundations at least of improve- 
ment have been laid; and it is certain that the daily increasing inter- 
course between Turkey and the other countries of Europe must in a 
few years, if peace can be preserved, throw much light upon the defects 
and weaknesses of the Turkish system, and Jead to various improve- 
ments therein.” 


Whatever may now be thought of Lord Palmerston’s views re- 
specting the stability of the Ottoman power in Europe, it can hardly 
be questioned that the acquisition of the great city of Constan- 
tine by a daring adventurer, secretly encouraged by the French 
Government, would have been a serious peril for Europe. The 
state of affairs at the Porte was such as to encourage the rebel. 
Mahmoud had destroyed the old order of things, and had erected 
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nothing substantial in its place. Aided by Khosrew, his Grand. 


Vizier, and by Reschid Pacha, his Minister for Foreign Affairs,— 
their characters, by the way, are admirably sketched by Sir Henry 
Bulwer,—he was slowly changing the Turkish troops into forces 
drilled after the European fashion. Mehemet Ali’s advancing 
ambition overtook the Sultan at a moment when he was un- 
prepared, when he had commenced but had not yet completed 
the task he had marked out for himself. There was dismay in 
the Divan. For not only were the Egyptians visibly encroaching 
on the side of Syria, but the Russians, under the provisions of 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, were preparing to pour down 
their armies to “ protect” the Sultan the instant the occasion 
should arise. At this critical period, Lord Palmerston was en- 
abled to turn his gaze from Peniusular politics to the state of the 
East. At this moment, too, Sir H. Bulwer happened to be de- 
spatched as Secretary of Legation to Constantinople. 

Very graphic is the description which he gives of the dismay 
in which he found the diplomatic world at the Turkish capital. 


“Meanwhile a state of excitement (he says) existed amongst the 
populations, and especially amongst the embassies at Constantinople, 
which only a resident at Pera can comprehend. Every one expected 
something—no one knew exactly what to expect. The Turks about 
the Serai were divided into two parties; the one wishing for present 
peace at all hazards, urged the Sultan to place himself fairly under 
the protection of Russia; another, imbued with a bolder and more 
patriotic spirit, preached incessantly a combination to destroy Mehemet 
Ali. A new rumour every day was in circulation. The French and 
the English ambassadorial residences were then fixed within a stone’s 
throw of each other at Therapia, a small village fronting the entrance 
into the Black Sea; and the two ambassadors, Admiral Roussin and 
Lord Ponsonby, each went to his window on getting out of bed, the 
one at six in the morning, the other at six in the afternoon, prepared 
to see without surprise the Russian fleet anchored under their very 
eyes. It was perhaps the only point on which these representatives 
of the two countries agreed. Both men of energy and ability, the 
one a philosopher, the other a fine gentleman, self-willed, and assum- 
ing rather to direct their respective Governments than to be directed 
by them, they were united by a common apprehension, in which each 
encouraged the other. This apprehension was no doubt an exaggerated 
one, but it could not be considered as altogether absurd.” 


These misgivings were not immediately confirmed ; but, after 
a time, the conduct of the French Government gave rise to new 
complications. The Pacha of Egypt had maintained during 1838 
and the beginning of the following year, a provocative attitude to- 
wards the Porte. The Sultan had massed au army on the Syrian 
frontier, and Mehemet Ali’s troops were arrayed, eager for the con- 
flict, on the other side of the border line. All the Great Powers 
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favoured the status quo, but matters had come to such a pass at 
- Stamboul, that Mahmoud had, in fact, to choose between war and 
revolution. In the spring of 1839 the Turkish army advanced 
upon the Egyptians, and was utterly routed in the battle of Nezib. 
The Sultan died from the shock of this disaster, and his 
High Admiral deserted with the fleet to the usurping Pacha 
It was possible that at any moment Ibrahim would march for- 
ward upon Constantinople, and thus give the Russians an occa- 
sion for coming down, in their capacity of protectors of Turkey, 
to the envied seat of government on the Bosphorus. It was the 
interest of all the other Great Powers of Europe to prevent such 
a result of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. 

Lord Palmerston’s labour was to induce the French Govern- 
ment to co-operate with England in restraining the advance of 
the Egyptians, and in protecting the youthful Sultan, Abdul 
Medjid. The Ministry of Marshal Soult played fast and loose 
with the question, pretended to coincide in principle with the 
English Government, but threw up endless obstacles in detail. 
Lord Palmerston, however, had obtained from the French Minister 
such concessions as to the principle on which the Egyptian and 
Turkish claims rested, that it was impossible for Louis Philippe 
openly to espouse Mehemet Ali’s cause. But the French press 
and French politicians were set on to extol the Pacha’s able and 
just administration, to laud the prowess and well-equipped con- 
dition of his fleet and army, and to denounce the Sultan and 
England. While this farce was being played, M. Guizot and M. 
Thiers coalesced in order to oust Soult from office. The former 
came over to London as ambassador, while M. Thiers became 
Prime Minister at Paris. 

M. Thiers’ first step was to endeavour to obtain from the 
Sultan and the Pacha certain concessions which would give the 
actual protectorate of Turkey to France. Palmerston at once 
interposed with a Convention (signed July 15th, 1840), between 
England, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey. By this the 
Sultan’s power was guaranteed against external danger. 

The designs of France had created a powerful alliance in oppo- 


sition to her :— 


“J hear from persons (writes Lord Palmerston) who have been in 
Germany, that the same feeling of indignation that is felt by us 
against the conduct of the French Government. is felt by the Germans, 
and that France would find no friends beyond the Rhine. One notion 
of Thiers seems to be that he might attack. Austria, and leave the 
other powers alone. Pray undeceive him in this, and make him under- 
stand that England is not in the habit of deserting her allies; and 
that if France attacks Austria on account of this treaty, she will have 
to do with England as well as Austria, and I have not the slightest 
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doubt on earth that she would find Prussia and Russia upon her also. 
It is quite impossible that the severe pressure brought upon all 
interests in France by Thiers should not soon begin to be felt, and 
that loud complaints should not force him to take his line one way or 
the other. You think he may then cross the Rubicon. [I still think 
that he will be unwilling or unable to do so.” 


The treaty of July was so decided a check for France, that it 
was regarded as a challenge to M. Thiers. As such it was accepted 
at Paris. The French Government began actively to prepare for 
war. M. Thiers took occasion to warn Sir Henry Bulwer, then 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Paris, in mysterious language. Sir Henry 
Bulwer reported these veiled threats to Lord Palmerston, and 
received the following reply :— 


“Tf Thiers again holds to you the language of menace, however 
indistinctly and vaguely shadowed out, pray retort upon him to the 
full extent of what he may say to you, and with that skill of language 
which I know you to be the master of, convey to him in the most 
friendly and inoffensive manner possible that, if France throws down 
the gauntlet, we shall not refuse to pick it up; and that, if she begins 
a war, she will to a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and commerce 
before she sees the end of it; that her army of Algiers will cease to 
give her anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will be just chucked into the 
Nile. I wish you had hinted at these topics when Thiers spoke to 
you. I invariably do so when either Guizot or Bourqueney begirs to 
swagger, and I observe it always acts as a sedative.” 


The French Government had built all their policy on a super- 
stition which they entertained about the invincible strength of 
Mehemet Ali and the Egyptian army. Lord Palmerston was 
not imposed upon by this delusion. He disbelieved in the legend 
of the Egyptian power ; he scouted the notion that the popula- 
tions of Syria and of European Turkey were enthusiastic for the 
cause of Mehemet Ali. He soon put the fictions circulated by 
France to a practical test. The fleet despatched to Syria, in 
1840, was in effect an English fleet; but it acted as a squadron 
sent out by the Powers interested in maintaining the rights of 
the Sultan. The great question was, whether France would take 
upon herself to regard this expedition as a ground for war. 

Lord Palmerston, though not credulous as to the pacific inten- 
tions of the French, did not believe that France would take up 
the gauntlet. There were undoubtedly two parties in the 
French Government—the one for war, the other for peace. The 
latter prevailed. 


“My opinion (Palmerston writes) is that we shall not have war 
now with France, but that we ought to make our minds up to have 
it at any time. All Frenchmen want to encroach and extend their 
territorial possessions at the expense of other nations, and they all feel, 
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what the ‘ National’ has often said, that an alliance with England is 
a bar to such projects. I am not in the least surprised that the 
doctrinaires in Thiers’ government should have been the most war- 
like. I should rather have expected it to be so. I do not blame the 
French for disliking us. Their vanity prompts them to be the first 
nation in the world; and yet at every turn they find that we are their 
equals. It is a misfortune to Europe that the national character of a 
great and powerful people, placed in the centre of Europe, should be 
such as it is, but it is the business of other nations not to shut their 
eyes to the truth, and to shape their conduct by prudent precau- 
tions.” 

These views prevailed at Paris, and the influence of Thiers 
waned. The English expedition to Syria was crowned with unex- 
pected and almost unexampled success. The population of the 
country, who were said to be ardent in their affection for Mehe- 
met Ali, turned fiercely upon the Egyptian invaders when they 
had obtained arms from the English fleet. A few marines were 
landed at Beyrout, and before these and the aroused natives the 
invincible legions of the Pacha retreated in fatal confusion. 
They made a final stand in a fortress, of which the name has 
been made historic by its gallant defence against the armies of 
Napoleon. St. Jean d’Acre was deemed impregnable. The 
English fleet attacked it; the citadel was surrendered, and 
Mehemet Ali made peace. He resigned not only all his former 
pretensions to interfere in Turkey, but his claims upon Syria. 
He consented once more to do homage dutifully to the Sultan. 

These events were fatal to the Government of M. Thiers. 
Regardless of consequences, he was ready to plunge into a war 
for “the honour of France.” But King Louis Philippe was not 
ready for any such wild enterprise; M. Guizot disapproved it, 
and the soberer part of the French nation refused to sanction it. 
M. Thiers accordingly went out of office, and M. Guizot succeeded 
‘him. His removal from London in consequence of this change 
was nearly coincident with Lord Palmerston’s resignation after 
the general election of 1841. 

Sir H. Bulwer’s analysis very admirably shows characteristics 
of Lord Palmerston which give a tone of decision, even of sharp- 
ness and severity, to his criticism of opponents, an acridity to his 
estimate of their motives and acts. 

“ Tt was a little difficult, too—foreigners said—for him to imagine 
that a statesman differed honestly from views he himself honestly 
entertained. He could not entirely conceive—so they expressed them- 
selves—that Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France might have Russian, 
Austrian, Prussian, and French ways of considering things, which to , 
them seemed natural and sensible, but which to him seemed unnatural 


and foolish. 
“It is doubtful, however, whether this, which somewhat disturbed 
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the perfect sobriety of his judgment, did not give energy to his policy, 
and place him more in sympathy with his country, which recognised 
at once he ‘was emphatically English. It is again to be observed that 
the defects I have noticed (for I wish to be a biographer, and not an 
eulogist) were only visible in small matters and comparatively unim- 
portant details. His policy as a whole, his conduct as a whole, ad- 
mitted, throughout the transactions I have been narrating, of little 
censure, for never was England more looked up to by the Powers of 
Europe, as a powerful and enlightened state, than during the time, 
from 1830 to 1841, he managed her affairs with them. It is, more- 
over, well to remark that though he was, at the period where this 
volume ends, approaching towards threescore, he had not completed 
half of what may be called his great political career, whilst each day 
improved, up to the very last, his good qualities and diminished his 
defects.” 

The latter part of this estimate is true enough, for in later 
years Lord Palmerston refined in judgment and mellowed in 
manner. But after all, not even experience could supply the 
fundamental deficiencies of his character. He had no imagina- 
tion ; he could never regard events from the point of view of 
other nations, and he understood English feeling only because 
he was so thoroughly an average Englishman. He had no sym- 
pathy with ideas; he could not conceive how nations are some- 
times governed by feeling and are borne by impulse away in an 
opposite direction from their practical interests. This was the 
reason partly of his contempt for Frenchmen ; it was the secret 
also of his incapacity to understand the grievances of Ireland: 
To the day of his death he could not understand how Irishmen 
could quarrel with their bread and butter, and their disposition 
to do so made him favour strong measures. He considered the 
Trish as in some sort a nation of lunatics, to be kept in order by 
the strait-jacket and the whip. He writes with positive exul- 
tation of the Coercion Bill of 1833, a measure necessary perhaps, 
but certainly painful to a liberal mind :— 

“ Domestic affairs go well. You see by what spanking majorities 
this reformed House of Commons is passing the most violent bill ever 
carried into a law ; which combines in one Act the Insurrection Act, the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and Martial Law. It is a real 
tour de force, but then it is to be followed by remedial measures, and 
there is the difference between us and Metternich or the Pope; we 
coerce as they do, but then we redress grievances as they do not. It is 
also to be remarked that few absolute Governments could by their 
own authority establish such a system of coercion as that which the 
freely chosen representatives of the people are placing at the com- 
maud of the Government of this country.” 


He took little interest in domestic affairs during the closing 
years of his administration at the Foreign Office. His hands 
(Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVII.}—New Serius, Vol.XXXIX.No. I, L 
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were full of work and he never spared his labour. The Ministry 
was tottering ; the Whig party, having secured their places for 
a short time by the sacrifice of their principles, were despised 
throughout the country. The Conservatives were gaining 
ground every day. During this period of turmoil Lord Pal- 
merston was energetically carrying out his great plans to their 
successful issue. They were scarcely completed when the final 
conflict of parties took place. The Conservatives came in with 
a majority of ninety after the general election of 1841, and Lord 
Palmerston, of course, resigned with his colleagues. 

Here Sir Henry Bulwer’s narrative pauses for the present. The 
“Conservative Reaction,” which placed Sir Robert Peel in power 
in 1841, had been sufficiently strong to overthrow the Melbourne 
Administration in 1839. ‘The “Bedchamber Question” alone 
prevented this, and to the Queen’s reluctance to be separated 
from “the friends of her youth” it is due that the delicate task 
of encountering French intrigues in the Levant was entrusted to 
Lord Palmerston and not to Lord Aberdeen. The retiring 
minister had been always opposed by his successor, and he would 
have felt little confidence if he had been compelled to hand over 
to Aberdeen the half unravelled threads of a difficult negotia- 
tion. In 1839 the Eastern question was in its most menacing 
phase ; in 1841 it was finally settled. The pretentious shams 
of the Egyptian power were discredited ; the French were shown 
that they could not hope for any exclusive domination in Eastern 
Europe; the Turkish Empire was relieved from its dangerous 
and degrading subjection to a Russian protectorate, and was 
placed under the shelter of a European guarantee.* Lord Pal- 
merston then might feel a certain satisfaction at the state of 
affairs when he was summoned by the adverse decision of the 
constituencies to resign his place to a Conservative minister. 
No blundering, no vacillation, could now do any great mischief. 

It may not be uninteresting to quote here the judgment of 
one of Palmerston’s greatest antagonists in Parliament on these 
transactions :t+— 

“ Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the policy pursued 
by the foreign minister of England, with respect to the settlement 
of the Turkish Empire in 1840-41, none can be permitted, by those 
at least competent to decide upon such questions, as to the ability 
with which that policy was accomplished. When we consider the 
position of the minister at home, not only deserted by Parliament, but 
abandoned by his party and even forsaken by his colleagues ; the 
military occupation of Syria by the Egyptians; the rabid demonstra- 





* The Treaty of July 15, 1840, abolished those provisions of the Treaty of 
Uukiar-Skelessi which gave Russia a right to interfere in the affairs of Turkey. 
¢ Disraeli; Zancred, book iii. chap. 6. 
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tion of France ; that an accident of time or space, the delay of a month 
or the gathering of a storm might alone have baffled all his combi- 
nations; it is difficult to fix upon a page in the history of this 
country which records a superior instance of moral intrepidity. The 
bold conception and the brilliant performance were worthy of Chatham ; 
but the domestic difficulties with which Lord Palmerston had to 
struggle, place the exploit beyond the happiest achievement of the 
elder Pitt.” 


Mr, Disraeli proceeds to apportion praise to a class of persons 
to whom Sir Henry Bulwer, from natural modesty, being himself 
one of the ablest of them, has scarcely done full justice. 


“Throughout the memorable conjuncture, Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, had one great advantage, which was invisible to the million ; 
he was served by a most vigilant and able diplomacy. ‘The superiority 
of his information concerning the state of Syria to that furnished to 
the French minister was the real means by which he baffled the 
menaced legions of our neighbour. A timid Secretary of State in the 
position of Lord Palmerston, even with such advantages, might have 
faltered ; but the weapon was placed in the hands of one who did not 
shrink from its exercise, and the expulsion of the Egyptians from 
Turkey remains a great historic monument alike of diplomatic skill 
and administrative energy.” 


An attentive perusal of the correspondence which Sir Henry 
Bulwer has given to the world will go far to confirm the judg- 
ment which Mr. Disraeli has passed upon Lord Palmerston’s 
policy. At that time no considerable party in England was 
prepared tc accept the doctrine of non-intervention, as it was 
afterwards preached with much fervour and some success by Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright. The attempt of the French Govern- 
ment to use Mehemet Ali’s power as an instrument to crush the 
Porte and to establish a Franco-Egyptian ascendancy in the 
Levant would not have been tolerated then — would it be 
tolerated now ?—by any party in this country. ‘There was no 
statesman likely to be placed at the Foreign Office who would 
not have felt it incumbent upon him to resist such an intrigue. 
Yet protestation was sure to be futile without some force to sup- 
port it, and it was a task of extreme delicacy to hint at the use 
of force without provoking war. Still more difficult was it to 
combine against France the strength of the other Great Powers, 
and to bring the alliance to bear upon the settlement of Turkey, 
without giving the ambition of Russia or the ambition of Austria 
the chance of snatching some illegitimate advantages. These 
perils were only to be avoided by resolute determination, prompt 
action, and tact in dealing with conflicting claims. Lord Pal- 
merston gave proof of all these qualities. He perceived clearly 


what was needful to thwart French desigus; he saw through 
L2 
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the hollowness of the Egyptian Power in Syria, the prestiye of 
which, as it had imposed upon the French themselves, they 
wished to impose upon the world ; he felt that France would 
not dare to question a fait accompli executed with the assent 
of the other Great Powers ; he knew that the European guarantee 
would form a formidable obstacle to the evil designs of either. 
On these convictions he acted; when it was necessary to strike 
a blow he struck hard and quickly ; when it was necessary to 
obtain concessions by conciliatory means he was _ gracefully 
prompt to yield. His success was entirely his own. The credit 
or discredit which may attach to the settlement of Turkey in 
1841 belongs to Lord Palmerston, not to the Ministry in which 
he had a place. In the Cabinet a powerful faction dreaded his 
policy and attacked his plans. More than once he was thwarted, 
but a crisis occurred at which he showed that he was not dis- 
posed to be made an instrument for carrying out ideas with 
which he did not agree. He was on the point of concluding 
the Treaty of July 15th, 1840, when he found himself opposed 
strenuously by some of his colleagues. He wrote at once to 
Lord Melbourne tendering his resignation, and positively refus- 
ing to hold his place any longer unless he were allowed to carry 
out his own views. The critics, who had really no policy of 
their own to substitute for his, yielded, the treaty was signed, 
and for a time the Eastern question was set at rest. 

Tt has been remarked that one of Lord Palmerston’s favourite 
phrases in conversation was “ Wait, let us look ahead.” So far 
as this indicated caution it gave a clue to his character, but it 
was no evidence of foresight. He might look ahead indeed, 
but he had not what Carlyle calis “the seeing eye.” His vision 
was narrow, and bounded bya near horizon. In all the arrange- 
ments to which he was a party he regarded the present settle- 
ment of Europe as the end to be attained ; for future complica- 
tions which might arise he had little care; he did not forecast 
them and they did not trouble him. Hence perhaps the instability 
of the compromises on which he prided himself. The kingdom 
of Belgium, it is true, has resisted the pressure of French in- 
trigues,and stands as firm to-day as any of the minor monarchies 
of Europe. But England has begun to feel the burden of the 
guarantee imposed on her by the Treaties of 1831 and 1839, 
involving a responsibility in the present altered circumstances 
of Europe of which Palmerston had never dreamed. The Con- 
stitutional Monarchy established in Spain was abused so grossly 
by Queen Isabella and her ministers, that the royal family which 
Lord Palmerston seated ou the throne as the representatives of 
ordered freedom, have been expelled by an outraged people as 
the embodiment of lawless absolutism. The Eastern Question, 
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which was thought to be set at rest by Mehemet Ali’s extrusion 
from Syria, arose ten years later in a new form, gave occasion for 
a European war, and is now once more troubling the peace of 
the world. In all these instances Lord Palmerston imagined 
that he had achieved a permanent work when he had only tided 
over a temporary difficulty. We cannot set the same value on 
the result of his labours that he did, for we see their conse- 
quences, which he did not foresee. But we are not for this 
reason to under-estimate their practical worth. Three times 
within eleven years he saved Europe from war by vigour and 
promptitude, Perhaps if he had now been alive and in the ful- 
ness of his powers, he would have taken the course which Mr. 
Mill has spoken of with approval,—he would have told France 
and Prussia in July last that England would take sides with the 
party first attacked, and give all her strength to punish lawless 
aggression. 

The main fact that stands out prominently in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s career is the energy with which he followed a plan, 
until he had made it an accomplished fact. “A man having 
strength of his own” is the phrase Mr. Kinglake applies to him 
in his interesting narrative of the manner in which Lord Pal- 
merston, while still in the Aberdeen Cabinet, drove the country 
on to war, and then to a vigorous prosecution of that war, against 
Russia. Whatever we may think of his objects, however we 
may deplore the consequences of some parts of his policy, we 
cannot refuse him the praise of self-reliance, consistency, and 
an unswerving will. We have spoken of his narrowness, his 
hardness, and his defective insight, yet with all the qualifications 
that we must admit, we see in him many elements of greatness. 
If he had possessed the single quality of prevision, he would 
have had a full title to a place in that “scant order of mankind” 
where the man is ranked— 


“ Who knew himself and knew the ways before him, 
And from amongst them chose considerately, 
With a clear foresight not a blindfold courage ; 
And having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes.” 





Art. VI.—Tue Future or tHe RAILWAY IN THE 
Unitep States. 


HE invention of the railway will, in the future, be taken as 

the commencement of the modern era of society, as the 

invention of the printing press serves to mark the point from 
which civilization began a new course of development. 

The one made possible the universal circulation of ideas, the 
other provided the means for the circulation of men, and great 
as has been the railway’s influence in developing the activity of 
modern life, there is no question but that we have seen only the 
beginning of the effects it is destined to produce. 

An advance in the system of circulation indicates invariably, 
in the animal world, a more perfect organization of life, and an 
advance in the scale of being. From a polyp up to man, the 
increasing perfection of the circulatory system marks the increas- 
ing activity of life, the more perfect interdependence of the 
various parts of the organization, a wider range of sympathies 
and an increasing ability to dominate natural surroundings. In 
the advancing complexity of modern civilization, the increasing 
perfection in its system of circulation offers an analogy to this 
law of animal life. Or rather the analogy is complete, since the 
same law applies to both. From the savage who lives without 
any interest in the rest of the world, confined to his own horde 
and wandering through the trackless forests, up to the present 
condition of society with its iron roads, like arteries carrying the 
material for social life where it is called for, with its telegraphs 
extending like a network of nerves, bearing prompt intelligence 
to the centres of all that affects the parts, the history of the 
increasing perfection of the roads, is the history of its increasing 
perfection of organization, and its consequent increasing activity 
of life. The importance then of the railway can hardly be over- 
stated, and its future is a subject for serious consideration. 

In the United States, even more than in Europe, this subject 
of necessity excites the attention of those interested in the study 
of social problems and desirous of testing the operations of the 
new forces introduced into social life, by their comparison with 
such records as have come down to us of the stages society has 
already passed through. In Europe the railway follows the 
beaten paths, connects cities already built, and serves only as an 
improved method of intercommunication between the centres of 
population already established. In the United States the rail- 
way creates the cities it is to connect, and pushing out into the 
wilderness carries civilization, and all the appliances of civilized 
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life with it. The town in the west of the United States is not 
settled to satisfy the needs of the surrounding population as a 
centre for their exchanges—but the surrounding country is 
settled to satisfy the needs of the city, which has come there 
ready grown—being brought there on the railway. The planning, 
the construction, and the control of this important public interest 
offers a field for the active enterprise of American commerce 
which has been promptly seized. 

At the discovery of America, the new world with its fabulous 
wealth, its new conditions of society arising from the natural 
surroundings so different from those of Europe, offered a fresh 
field for the energy and enterprise of the restless conquwistadores 
of the time. Society then was based upon the sand, and war 
was the occupation which gave full scope to all restless schemers 
who needed the excitement of contest for the development of 
their energies. In our modern times the energy and enterprise 
of the world finds its scope in commerce, and in the United 
States the railway offers the most fascinating field for the ex- 
ercise of these qualities, since the prizes of money, of influence, 
and of power to be gained by the successful manager are greater 
aud more practical than even politics can offer. 

In all the European countries, except Great Britain, the railway 
is controlled by the Government. In many of them it is directly 
in its hands, while in the others the government exercises a 
control over it, and takes care that it shall not become a prize 
to be won by a competitive squabble among speculators. In 
Great Britain the railway has been entrusted to private enter- 
prise, and the history of its rise and downfall is too recent to 
require recapitulation here. The lesson which it teaches, 
however, of how inadequate our commercial methods are, at 
present, to maintain stability in industrial pursuits, or to control 
the new forces introduced by the new activity of modern times, 
is most important, though as yet it has not excited the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

In the United States, the development of the railway has 
been also entrusted to private hands, and already it has become 
a power which influences the political and financial policies of 
the Government, and threatens to make them both entirely sub- 
servient to its interests. This result, so different from that ob- 
tained in England has been brought about by various causes. 
In the first place, the distances in the United States are so great, 
that the lines connecting the chief cities are in most cases, prac- 
tically monopolies. Beside, though the railways in the United 
States are all private corporations, they have, in many instances, 
been aided by the separate States, either by the loan of money, 
or by the loan of the State's credit, and also by the General 
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Government, which has granted to various lines portions of the 


public lands. In this way millions upon millions of acres have 
passed under the control of private corporations, who thus are 
masters, not only of the lines of communication, but of the land 
itself. 

Strange as it may seem in Europe that land should be thus 
lightly dealt with, yet there is a semblance of reason for it in the 
United States. ‘The vast unsettled regions which lie in the West 
ot that country require the railway for their settlement. They are 
practically inaccessible to settlement and cultivation without it. 
It affords the means of transporting the crops to market, which 
otherwise would be valueless in the producers’ hands. These 
lands the Government sells at the rate of $1.40 an acre, not quite 
6s. By the building of a railway, lands lying within forty miles 
of each side of it are made practically saleable. The line of rail- 
way is projected, and then Congress is asked to give a portion of 
the land thus brought within the reach of settlers, to the corpu- 
ration undertaking to construct the road, as a compensation for 
the outlay of capital unavoidable until the country becomes suf- 
ficiently settled to afford business for the support of the enter- 
prise. The proposition seems fair. The land costs the Govern- 
ment nothing, while the projected railway will make a market 
for such portions as the Government reserves. It is such a 
transaction as is constantly made in commerce, and amounts to 
a commission paid an agent for finding a sale for any commo- 
dity. This was the view presented by the railway , but experience 
has shown that as a business transaction the Government paid 
too high ; for so profitable has this kind of land speculation been 
found, that projected railways asking for over two hundred 
millions of acres were before Congress during the session of 
1869-70. . 

Or to take a broader view of the matter, all experience shows 
that control of the land means control of the legislation. Nor 
does the democratic constitution of the United States make it 
any exception to thisrule. The only chance for the continuance 
of its demucratic system of government lies in the fact that 
ninety-nine hundredths of the population are land-owners. The 
West has heretofore offered’ abundant opportunities for those 
who could find no home for themselves in the thickly-settled 
Kast, so that throughout the country there has been no such 
thing possible as a class of land-owners distinct from the body 
of the population, who, united by mutual interest, should use the 
control over legislation which such ownership of necessity gave 
them, for advancing their own interests; perpetuating their 
monopoly, and thus destroying the democratic character of the 
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Government. That the railway should be in the hands of private 
corporations is of itself enough to excite the fear of those who 
know how dangerous monopolies are to the democratic system. 
But when, in addition to controlling the means of transportation, 
the land itself comes to be the property of private corporations, 
the danger for democracy becomes immediate and pressing. 

History repeats itself. Though with successive generations 
successive stages in the march of human progress are reached, 
aud with new conditions, new social methods and new forces 
are introduced into social problems, yet human nature remains 
the same, and the principles underlying the phenomena of social 
life are constant. The various stages of the world’s progress 
are but repetitions in a more complex form of the old conditions. 
The United States is rapidly entering a new feudal age, in which 
industry pays its tribute to commerce, as in former times it did 
to the sword. The despotism of this feudalism is as certain as 
was the other, though the means for enforcing it are more subtle 
and complex, partaking in this respect of the change in the ap- 
plication of force which has marked the advance of industry 
itself. Industry now does not depend upon mere muscular 
energy, but upon steam, nor does despotism depend upon the 
sword for maintaining its rule, but upon legislation, upon financial 
methods, though in both cases the chief hold upon the people is 
founded upon the possession of tie roads. 

In the feudal times, from their castles the stern warriors com- 
manded the roads which the trattic of the country needed, and 
sallying forth, forced all trade passing that way to pay them 
tribute. The position of their castles was often selected with a 
view to this control, and any attempt upon the part of the people 
to deny their right to levy such a tax, or to escape it by opening 
aroad for themselves, the barons considered as an attack upon 
their legitimate monopoly, acquired by the divine right of might, 
and to be resisted with the sword. Let us see how far in the 
United States this feudalism of commerce has already succeeded 
in establishing itself. 

Already three of the States are as much controlled in their 
political, financial, and commercial interests, by railways within 
their borders, as ever the people in the feudal times were con- 
trolled by the baron in his castle. New Jersey is in the hands 
of the New Jersey Railroad, a corporation resulting from the 
combination of the Camden and Amboy and the New Jersey 
Transportation Company. This railway has long held the 
monopoly of the route between New York and Philadelphia ; 
and, in fact, between the East and the South. It thus held the 
entire eastern and southern travel and trade in its grasp, aud 
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exacted toll upon all passage over its road. Though the Consti. 
tution of the United States provides especially that there shall 
be no obstacles placed by any State on the commerce of the 
other States, yet the State of New Jersey, bribed by the promise 
of a percentage upon the travel over this line, granted it a mono- 
poly, and maintained it in the face of all opposition. Almost 
thirty years ago, Henry C. Carey, the well-known American 
writer upon political economy, proved by a series of careful sta- 
tistical studies that this railway monopoly had been of almost 
incalculable injury to the industry, the education, the intelli- 
gence, and the politica] morality of the State, but yet it still holds 
its own. In fact, though there is no question but that the main- 
tenance of this monopoly costs the inhabitants of New Jersey at 
least ten millions of dollars a-year, from the depression it causes 
in the agricultural interests of the State, while its effects upon 
the political morality of the legislation, and the educational 
interests of the State, have caused New Jersey to become almost 
a synonym in the Union for sloth and backwardness in the march 
of modern civilization ; yet so strong is the influence of the con- 
densation of capital, that it still maintains its ascendancy. In 
Pennsylvania, the combination of the railways leading from the 
coal and iron regions, not only controls the legislative action of 
the State, but is the strongest influence which has so moulded 
the national administration as to set an almost prohibitory tariff 
upon the importation of iron and coal. Under the specious plea 
of protection to home industry, these monopolies enhance the 
price to every consumer of the whole nation of every pound of 
coal he consumes, and every ounce of iron he uses, Controlling 
as they do, at once the iron and coal so necessary to life and 
industry, together with the monopoly of its transportation, their 
power over the comfort, the happiness, the liberty of millions, is 
greater than that any fetidal baron ever could hope to have. In 
the coal regions themselves, where their power is absolute, they 
have inaugurated a system of the subjection of labour to capital, 
which is unsurpassed anywhere in the civilized world. This region 
of country presents a social order entirely distinct from that of the 
independent yeomanry which characterizes the industrial societies 
of all other parts of the country, now that slavery is dead, and which 
surpasses in the degradation of the workman, and in the supre- 
macy of the employer, even the worst results which slavery ever at- 
tained. The political influence, however, of these combined mono- 
polies, has been strong enough to oblige the general Government 
to station detachments of its troops, at its own expense, for the 
purpose of suppressing any discontent upon the part of the 
miners, should their ignorance and degradation lead them to 
acts of violence. Nowhere else, over the whole broad expanse 
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of the Republic, is such a sight to be seen, as a soldier in the 
pay of the Government stationed for the purpose of forcing 
labour to its irksome task. Here, however, the combination 
of monopolies has outfeudalized feudalism. Maryland, also, is 
under the domination of the Baltimore and Ohio railway, while 
New York State may fancy that its safety lies in the contest 
between the Central and the Erie, and trust that it may come 
by its own as honest men are proverbially said to do. But any- 
one who tests the question of his freedom before the legislature 
will, to his grief, discover his error. In Massachusetts, early in 
the history of railways in America, a railway, the Western, was 
projected to unite Worcester with Albany, and thus open a road 
for the trade of the West with Boston. Seeing the advantage of 
such facilities upon the general prosperity of the State, the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature advanced money, and pledged the credit of 
the State to the enterprise, stipulating that the State should have 
the option of taking the road from the stockholders whenever 
the earnings of the road should have amounted to sufficient to 
have repaid them in dividends the capital they advanced for its 
construction, together with seven per cent. interest from the 
time it was paid in. When the road was finished, it was found 
that it commanded more business than was anticipated ; and, 
with the wonderful industrial growth of the West, had the car- 
trying ability of the road been increased in proportion to the 
demand, and worked to its capacity, the conditions would have 
been fulfilled some years ago, and the State would have had the 
right to enter upon its possession according to the conditions of 
the charter. But it was evidently not the interest of the Cor- 
poration to surrender such a valuable franchise, so that the road 
has not increased its carrying capacity in proportion to the 
demand, and keeping its rates high has had the effect of rather 
turning business from the West to New York, instead of Boston. 
Despite these impediments, however, which it has placed in 
the way of the business it was built to promote, its earnings 
have been more than enough to fulfil the conditions. This dif- 
ficulty, however, was met by one of those combinations which 
peculiarly characterize railway financiering. In 1866, permission 
was obtained from the Legislature to increase the capital stock, 
for the purpose of improving the road. This being done, a 
dividend in stock of two millions of dollars is then made to the 
stockholders, without asking a cent in return; but thus the 
capital stock of the road is increased, and the rate of dividends 
lowered to the required point. 

This is one instance among many in which railways have shown 
not only their contempt for legislative control, and their ability 
to use it for their own purposes, but also one of their new 
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methods of financiering, of creating fictitious capital, which is 
one of their chief appliances for increasing the power of capital 
over industry, and for concentrating it in their own hands. 

The extent to which this process of increasing their capital 
has been carried, without its being a representative of industry 
expended, of work done, already shows what favour this method 
of money-making meets with from the railway kings. It is 
certainly as much their right thus to create the fictitious capital 
they need, as it was the right of the feudal barons to, at any 
time, debase the coinage which they forced upon their unwilling 
subjects. The processes are similar in character, and differ only 
in method on account of the different character of the two supre- 
macies which use them. In the figurative language of the Stock 
Exchange, this process is called “watering the stock,” a figure 
probably suggested by the well known habits of that strictly ab- 
stemious organization. By a table printed in the Financial 
Chronicle it appears that from July 1, 1867, to May 1, 1869, a 
period of less than two years, the capitals of twenty-eight rail- 
ways had been thus “watered” to the extent of nearly two 
hundred millions of dollars, or an average of nearly forty per 
cent. In 1867 the combined capitals of these roads amounted 
to $287,000,000, while now it amounts to over $400,000,000. 

When it is remembered that much of this is done for the 
purpose of raising money to pay dividends, so as to deceive the 
public concerning the profitable character of the management, 
and enable the directors, with the aid of the Stock Exchange, to 
manipulate the affair for their own interest, it will be evident 
that the results are quite as profitable to the rulers, and as 
disastrous to their vassals, as debasing the coinage ever was to 
any baron and his feudal dependents. 

This is, however, but the commencement. The railways in 
the United States have never displayed much of the contentious 
spirit of competition, from which, in theory, it was supposed the 
public would derive the advantages of cheap transportation. 
They very early saw how disastrous to their own interests such 
competition would be, and united for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing themselves. There occur at rare intervals disputes and con- 
tests between individual corporations, but as against the public 
the railways of the United States act always together and in 
harmony, and every year this union is becoming more thoroughly 
organized and stronger. When it is remembered that this 
combination represents an aggregate of capital estimated at 
$2,000,000,000 ; that it employs hundreds of thousands of persons 
who are dependent upon it for support ; that it is spread like a 
network over the entire country ; that the industry of millions 
is dependent upon it; that its managers are active, devoted, and 
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skilful men, who, being peculiarly subject to the commercial 
spirit which values only success obtained by any means, are pe- 
culiarly tempted to be unscrupulous concerning the metho«!s 
they may employ to gain their ends, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion what shall be the result. Is there room in a democratic 
country for such a combined monopoly? To the student of 
social problems there is no question more important than this— 
Shall the world’s progress towards the amplest conditions for 
the freest individual development in civilized society be checked 
and baulked by obstacles of its own creation? Shall the latter 
half of the nineteenth century behold such a desperate struggle 
for the destruction of commercial feudalism in the United States 
as Europe witnessed during the closing years of the eighteenth 
in overthrowing the feudalism established by the sword ? 

Nor is the United States alone interested in the solution of 
these questions. Already the railway has stretched across the 
Continent, and the directest path for the trade between Asia 
and Europe lies through the United States. From the earliest 
historic periods possession of the trade with the East has been 
the guarantee of control of the world’s wealth. The history of 
the changes in the course of this trade, brought about by new 
methods of transportation, is the history of the rise and decay 
of cities which in their day were the centres of the wealth, the 
art, and the luxury of their time. The caravan, the galley, the 
caraval, the steamship, each being an improved method of trans- 
portation upon its predecessor, each in turn furnished a new 
channel for this golden stream, and emptied the world’s wealth 
into the lap of new cities. The time has now come for the rail- 
way; and this youngest result of human invention and skill, with 
perhaps the arrogant self confidence of youth, looks forward to 
the time, in the not distant future, when it shall control this 
trade, and, changing its direction, control and change the course 
of the world’s exchange, of which this trade has always been the 
basis. To grasp and direct all this is a more brilliant promise of 
power than aay political office can hold out, and, in comparison 
With it, the positions in the gift of feudalism appear dwarfed 
and mean. Besides, it is an exercise of that kind of power which 
has a peculiar attraction to men who have been bred in a com- 
mercial era, and in a republican government. Great physical 
strength, personal daring, and the excitement of war were the 
objects desired and sought for by the rulers of feudal times. In 
an aristocratic country high social rank, with the social and 
political power it brings, are the objects men seek and strive to 
gain. But in a democracy and in a commercial age, the peculiar 
power which the control of capital gives, the influence which the 
Management of a gigantic and well-organized industrial under- 
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taking affords to its director, form at-once the incentives and the 
rewards for a life of labour and scheming. The excitement of 
speculation, the contests of the Stock Exchange, the victories of 
finance, the applause, the envy, and the deferential admiration 
of his fellows—these are the springs of action which influence 
men who in other ages, under other circumstances, would have 
gone on a crusade to the Holy Land, have risked their all ina 
court intrigue, or have spent their energies in organizing some 
scheme for the spiritual and mental enthralment of their fellow 
men. 

Though the railway has not been in the world sixty years, the 
period ordinarily allotted to two generations, yet the extent to 
which it has spread, the social necessity that it has become in 
the United States, the influence it has already attained in 
moulding the financial, the political, and the administrative 
interests of society to the furtherance of its own ends, the pecu- 
liar ambition it has excited, and the ability which it has called 
forth, show how intense is the present activity of life, and how 
quickly modern society passes through phases which formerly it 
took generations. to perfect. Morally, as physically, we pass 
now from one point to another in hours, where formerly we would 
have been days. It took generations to limit the baron’s pre- 
rogative by law, but in less than twenty years the law has been 
made the servant to do the bidding of the railway. It is only 
about fifteen years ago that the president of a railway, the New 
York and New Haven, who had taken advantage of his position 
to issue its stock for the purpose of using the money in his 
private business, fled the country to escape a jail. Now such 
issues of stock are almost a recognised part of a railway presi- 
dent’s official duties, but instead of fleeing the country, he is main- 
tained in his position by the force of judicial decisions: there are 
judges in plenty who will issue an injunction, for the asking, 
forbidding any one to interfere with him, or if this is not sutti- 
cient, there is the legislature, who will willingly protect him from 
any annoyance. 

These lessons are not lost for the railway, but we may be 
assured that, with its natural increase, with the further develop- 
ment of the West, and the brilliant prizes it is destined to gain 
there, they will be improved upon by the coming generation of 
railway directors, who, starting from this point which we have 
reached through such tribulation, will in their time consolidate 
the system and give it imperial powers. Already the chief rail- 
ways of the East, foreseeing how mighty are the opportunities in 
the immediate future, are struggling to obtain control of the 
Pacific lines, and some railway Charlemagne will organize them 
iuww un empire more extensive than that of his great prototype. 
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In such a movement the wishes of the stockholders are as little 
regarded as those of the private soldiers who make the rank and 
file of the army a conqueror leads to victory. Their money in 
the one case, as their persons in the other, are considered simp!y 
as so much material for strengthening the effective force with 
which to gain the victory. And now the capital of the railway 
isso vast, its financial methods are of such a character, its hold 
upon all the interests of the State so strong, that it may perhaps 
take up the middle-age practice of depending upon the invaded 
country for support. 

But whatever may be the result, we may be sure that it will 
prove a step towards the better, because more universal, organiza- 
tion of society, upon a plan of universal instead of partial ideas. 
The feudalism of the middle ages, in its very monopoly of power 
by the barons, was a political organization which at first secured 
protection and stability to industry, and showed the value of dis- 
cipline and method. It thus formed a necessary stage in the slow 
process of social evolution, which has produced the present com- 
plex civilization of Europe from the roving bands of barbarians 
with whom modern history begins. In the United States the 
feudalism of commerce will performa service for the social relations 
of that country like to that which the feudalism of Europe has done 
for the political relations of Europe. The nation must learn to 
organize its industry on the basis of universal ideas, as it has its 
political organization on the basis of universal suffrage. How- 
ever problematical this may appear, yet we must remember that 
in comparing the modern social forces with those of past periods 
of history, we must take cognizance of positive science, and the 
universal system of education, which have grown equally with 
the railway. Though commerce threatens to organize a more 
formidable tyranny than even the feudalism of the sword ever 
became, yet the forces adequate for its peaceful overthrow, are 
acquiring equal if not greater strength. 
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IXHE war, which in last July M. Emile Ollivier was able to 

engage in with a light heart, cannot now be thought of by 
any man of ordinary seriousness, no matter to what country he 
may belong, without gravity and sorrow. How every Frenchman 
regards it—and especially that small band of patriots whose eyes 
were open to the abyss on which their country sported with such 
careless gaiety—is known to all the world. What sat so lightly 
on the heart of a Prime Minister will weigh on that of France 
for ever. It is impossible for a person accustomed to reflect to 
review the events of the past few months without asking many 
questions. For what have we seen? A nation, which for over 
two centuries has been considered equal to the gigantic task of 
coping with the entire of Europe, struck prostrate in a single 
month; an Emperor, held to be eminently wise and all but 
omnipotent when wielding against his neighbours the great 
country it was his fate to rule, hurled as by a lightning-stroke 
from an eminence of power and prestige rarely attained, into a 
helpless and desolate captivity, where, if he receives any reve- 
rence, it is only from creatures who have shared his fall—who 
are, like himself, outcasts, and for ever from the place of light 
where they once shone. We have seen what all wise and good 
men foresaw must one day come—great principles which the rise 
and reign of the Third Napoleon, and the nation that accepted 
his dictatorship, set at defiance, vindicate themselves against 
sneerers and sycophants. We have seen that France, whose 
bugle-call rang through the Continent, carrying terror to its re- 
motest bounds, looking wild and helpless on all sides for aid. 
We have seen the lying proclamations of the Empire replaced 
by the “lyrical” bulletins of the Republic, and the spasmodic 
energy evoked by such stimulants has filled us with pity and 
made us sad. For we see in the necessity for this moral alcohol 
an evidence of entire derangement of the nerves of the nation; 
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and we know that falsity is a bad stay on which to lean. M. 
Gambetta may obey his own instincts, or he may, knowing the 
people with whom he has to deal, bow to the necessities of the 
hour. In either case, the fact that we condemn is not the less 
significant. We have not much belief in individuals being able 
to save or to corrupt whole peoples. The culte of hero-worship 
has never numbered us amongst its devotees. M. Gambetta and 
his colleagues are all, or nearly all, respectable politicians. Some 
of them may yet prove themselves great men. But if their pro- 
gramme is to be carried out, France must call forth a wealth of 
moral and intellectual force such as she has not yet shown herself 
since the commencement of this struggle to possess. Above all, 
she must ponder the lesson which her disasters proclaim in 
trumpet-tones, that no other foundation can any man lay, if he 
wishes to raise an enduring superstructure, than the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, and virtue, and truth. Whether he seeks a 
republic or an empire, honourable fame or enduring freedom, 
greatness abroad or prosperity at home, if he builds on the shifty 
sands of any other ideas the time of vengeance may be far, and 
Nemesis may delay to strike, but the hour of retribution will 
surely come, and the inevitable blow fall. 

Patriotic Frenchmen believe it, possible that France may 
present a spectacle like that of the bush which burned but was 
not consumed. At present, however, she is more like a once 
noble tree wrapped in the flames of war—all its rich foliage gone ; 
its proudest branches burned to the main trunk. And this stately 
tree, whose luxuriant beauty lured men from all parts of the 
world, seemed so well guarded from all peril! How came the 
watchmen to sleep? ‘To drop the language of metaphor, How 
is it that France found herself so unprepared for a struggle with 
Germany? How is it that her spirits sank so low and so rapidly 
at the shock of the first disaster? How isit that, with honourable 
and splendid exceptions, her soldiers have not displayed their 
ancient valour? How is it that in the very height of national 
shame and disaster Frenchmen have evinced a levity that struck 
onlookers with a feeling of disgust akin to that we should 
experience at seeing a man dance a hornpipe on his mother’s 
grave? These are questions which must occur to every man, 
and more particularly to those who have seen Frenchmen go into 
captivity with as light hearts as their ex-Prime Minister entered 
on the war. 

There seems now some hope that the diplomatic complication 
between this country and Russia will pass without forcing us 
to consider the expediency of acting on the counsels of Mr. J. S. 
Mill, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. The rumours of 
war which rose like distant thunder have died away ; the sky 
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over the Black Sea is clearing, and there is some prospect that 
we shall be spared the terrible sight of a bloody conflict between 
nations as vast in resources as those whose legions have been 
euriching with their blood the fairest provinces of France, and 
not less renowned in arms. However this may be, it cannot be 
unbecoming or uninstructive to turn for a moment to the great 
campaign of 1870. Nor is it premature to discuss at this hour 
its results. For whatever the future may unfold—speaking 
within the bounds of huiman probabilities—the great contro- 
versy between France and Germany has been settled. The war 
has effected that which all enlightened Frenchmen forecast as 
the doom of their country’s greatness. The union of Germany 
is foreshadowed by the union of the German armies. What 
would have been a comparatively slow operation in the cold air 
of everyday experience was rendered instantaneously possible in 
the furnace of battle. Whatever may have been the designs 
of the Emperor he seems to have had a great’ mission—to pre- 
cipitate inevitable changes in Europe. He united Italy; he 
placed Austria in a position far more logical than that country 
has occupied since the Holy Roman Empire ceased to be either 
holy, or Roman, or an empire, and in falling he completed the 
unity of Germany. , 

Napoleon has been blamed for going to war, and we shall see 
by and by that he is accused of having gone to war out of per- 
sonal pique. But in truth he had no choice. The most pro- 
minent French thinkers—especially one who wrote in a strain 
truly prophetic, and whose sad fate touched deeply the hearts 
of Englishmen, whose language he used with as much purity 
and grace as if it had been his nursery-tongue—saw the situa- 
tion clearly, and pointed out that there were but three roads 
before France—victory over Prussia and her ancient place 
among the nations; defeat, and insignificance; peace, with a 
similar result. Such men were, however, deceived by their 
patriotism. Victory in the sense they desired was impossible, 
because the very declaration of war would have accomplished, 
as we have seen it accomplish, the event so much dreaded by 
ambitious Frenchmen. A politician who knows Germany well, 
whose political foresight is as remarkable as the industry and 
care he bestows on politics, writing before the war which ended 
with Sadowa, says :—* “ That there is, even amongst highly in- 
telligent and well-informed French politicians, an ardent desire 
for the frontier of the Rhine we know too well, but a wilder 
dream never entered into the imagination. Any attempt to 
realize it would bring about such a union of Germany as few 





* Grant Duff, “Studies in European Politics.” 
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have ever hoped for.” Such prevision was, however, not shared 
by Frenchmen. 

It may be excusable in them to wish to keep other nations 
weak in order that France, without any real claim to the first 
place, should remain paramount in Europe. But it was un- 
reasonable to expect that a people with proud Teutonic blood in 
their veins would tamely submit to a position so galling to brave 
and free men. It was intolerable to have to tremble whenever 
the Gallic cock chose to clap his wings and crow. There never 
was a nation, perhaps, more unfit than the French for a 
supreme position; for there never was a nation so civilized 
as it is in which the barbarous love of fighting for fighting’s 
sake burned with a fiercer glow. it is not without reason 
that Count Bismarck has so often referred to the number of 
times they have invaded Germany; nor is it without reason 
that German professors and publicists—foolish and mischievous 
as the tone adopted by many of them may be—remind their 
countrymen of the wrongs they have suffered at the hands 
of the Welshmen. M. Prevost Paradol, writing in 1869, and 
giving, as he thought, an unanswerable reason why war was 
inevitable, having admitted that neither France nor Prussia 
desired it at the moment, says—“ La raison en est bien simple: 
ilest presque impossible que la Prusse malgré sa prudence ne 
fasse point un pas de plus vers l’absorption del’Allemagne, et 
il est impossible que le gouvernement Frangais, malgré sa 
patience, assiste & ce nouveau mouvement sans tirer l’épée.”. Why 
not? Why shall not Germans speaking the same language be 
permitted to escape from the sluggish and narrow political life 
of a petty state into the roomier and nobler citizenship of a great 
kingdom ? Why must not Germans act as if masters of their own 
destinies? The answer is at hand in the eloquence of M. Thiers, 
in that of the most advanced Liberal, in that of the most slavish 
Imperialist—French greatness demands it. Europe must not 
be tranquil unless France is satisfied. Ever since a Bourbon sat 
on the French throne the policy of France has been all of a 
piece. She has prowled for prey into every country on her 
borders. She has meddled with the internal affairs of nations 
too remote to plunder. Under king and emperor and republic, 
her avarice for territory was alike active, until her unscrupulous 
career culminated by raising against her an irresistible coalition. 
It was her unbridled lust of conquest that sowed the seeds of 
the German hatred which grew up luxuriantly, and fed and 
nourished and strengthened the passion for a united Germany. 
It was this inspired the German song-makers, who watched 
carefully the vigorous offspring of disaster, destined one day to 
avenge it. M. Thiers’s mission has a terrible lesson if we re- 
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member Arndt’s magnificent song, written in 1841, when the 
stormy French statesman was blowing the bugle of war :— 


“Und brauset der Sturmwind des Krieges heran, 
Und wollen die Wiilschen ihn haben, 

‘ So Sammle, mein Deutschland, dich stark wie Ein Mann 
Und bringe die blutigen Gaben 
Und bringe das Schrecken und trage das Grauen 
Von all’ deinen Bergen, aus all’ deinen Gauen 
Und klinge die Losung : ‘Zum Rhein! Uebern Rhein 
Alldeutschland in Frankreich hinein !” 


Ten years after the poet’s death the blast of war was once. more 
heard ; the passions which he had instilled so richly in his country- 
men burst forth ; every German from the Belt to the Rhine obeyed 
the drum-call ; and we can fancy the spirit of the great patriot 
waked from sleep by the tramp of men rising to watch the hosts 
his living voice had created, chanting them a phantom strain, 
and pointing with ghostly finger across the Rhine. Ere a soldier 
had left Paris, a great artist* presented his countrymen with a 
picture of the Rhine, which set the capital wild with enthusiasm. 
The armies of Condé, of the Republic, and of the Empire rise 
from their bloody repose to cheer their children passing easily to 
victory where their fathers had passed. Some German artist 


may now paint an analogous picture that will not need to be 
hidden away. 

Whatever, then, may be the course of events within the next 
few months, German unity has been rapidly and magnificently 
achieved. M. Gambetta may write proclamations in his “ lyrical ” 
manner—“ lyrical” seemingly being a euphemism with the Spec- 
tator for what we should consider called for a less musical epi- 


thet—or his “Southern nature” may indulge in the luxury of 
truth. General d’Aurelles de Paladinef may have yet other suc- 
cesses, and we sincerely hope so; for whatever view we may 
take of the political future, with the French people we have the 
deepest sympathy in this hour of unspeakable disaster. General 
Trochu may make a successful sortie; may cut his way through 
the German lines; may compel the siege of Paris to be raised ; 
and any number of equally unlikely things may happen, but it 
will not affect the real significance of the present war. What- 
ever may take place, thus much has been done: Germany has 
snatched, in a space so short it seems like some bewildering 
dream, the wand of supremacy from her rival, from her heredi- 


—— 





* Gustave Doré. 
+ Since the above was written, General d’Aurelles de Paladine has been 
practically dismissed, and thus far the career of the Army of the Loire has 
justified our auticipations expressed later on. 
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tary foe ; and in doing this has revealed to the world how relaxed 
was the grasp which held it in these degenerate days. What- 
ever may take place the centre of European gravity has been 
shifted from the mercurial Gaul to the steady Teuton, from 
France to Germany, from Paris to Berlin. The day the last blow 
was struck which welded a united Fatherland together, this great 
event took place. From that moment there were fifty-one millions 
of Germans between France and her vanished greatness, fifty- 
one millions of men untainted by those subtle diseases of society 
that surely herald national decay ; fifty-one millions increasing 
at a rate that places comparison on the part of France out 
of the question, and is most ominous for the future. And 
when we ask ourselves what will be the fate of France? our 
minds recur to other nations that had as proud a history, 
which yet was of no avail to save them when their hour had 
come. Memory flies to Austria, to Portugal, to Spain ; lingers 
over republican Venice, and recalls the time when she was Queen 
of the Adriatic, and seemed as though she could never see 
sorrow ; wanders amid the ruins of Imperial Rome herself; 
and, losing itself in the antique world, finds it no more than a 
tomb filled with the bones of empires. We do not believe that 
France is already doomed to extinction ; but we fear she must be 
content with a second place, and we know how rapidly such a 
position glides into insignificance. Such seems the prospect of 
that nation of which Frederick the Great said if he were king he 
would not allow a shot to be fired in Europe without his leave, 
of that nation which has made a double conquest of Europe, and 
whose influence is to this hour paramount wherever men study 
the arts and amenties of life! The son of the morning is indeed 
hurled from his high estate. The weakener of the nations is 
brought down to the ground. 

So patent was this to a great French writer and profound 
politician, that he could think of but one chance left for his 
country’s greatness, and for the honourable perpetuation of the 
French language and the French name—to establish an em- 
pire on the shores of the Mediterranean. To make Algeria a 
French colony in reality would indeed carry out the purpose he 
had in view, and console France for her declining influence in 
Europe. It was a dream worthy of a poet and a student of 
history. But even if the habits of generations could be changed 
at the bidding of a writer; if the French would not limit the 
number of their families ; if they could learn to banish themselves 
from the pleasant cities and to live far from the undulating vine- 
yards of their native land; the question would still remain 
whether they have that power which has not yet been shown in 
4 conspicuous degree but by two races. Where the Romans 
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comparatively failed, the inhabitants of these islands have suc- 
ceeded so as to preclude from all others the possibility of success, 

It is now (at the time we write) four months since war was 
declared. But what we have said might have been written 
after the capitulation of Sedan. From the moment the Germans 
crossed the Rhine they have been resistless. Their victorious 
career reminds one of the language of the Hebrew poet: “None 
was weary or stumbled amongst them ; none slumbered or slept; 
the girdle of their loins was not loosed, nor the latchet of their 
eioes broken.” They came like a whirlwind, they swept as a sea 
over France, and the Parisians are like men on a rock holding 
aloft the flag of their country, while at each moment the angry 
waves rise higher and higher. We speak thus, though accounts 
of successful sorties from Paris and dithyrambic proclamations 
of M. Gambetta are arriving. For we know but too well how 
the siege of Paris will finish; we know what reliance can be 
placed on such troops as compose the Army of the Loire. 
France is making a magnificent effort, but it will be in vain 
for every purpose but to vindicate national honour, She has in 
a sense extemporized armies ; a gleam of victory glitters on her 
helmet for a moment and then disappears; some fatal weakness 
mars her most gigantic exertions. 

France is suffering, as she has suffered from the commence- 
ment, from a want of moral force. There is no such gap between 
the material resources of Germany and France as in the absence 
of some grave moral reason would account for the hopeless pros- 
tration of the latter. France and Germany are about the same 
size, a slight advantage being with the former. France is more 
open, and her capital is nearer the frontier ; but her facilities 
for massing troops on the small part of her boundary not pro- 
tected by neutrals are greater than those enjoyed by Germany. 
It is true that Prussia has 286 kil. of railroad to every million 
hectares ; Saxony, 700 ; Baden, 499 ; Wurtemberg, 320 ; Bavaria, 
311, as compared with 289 for the entire of France; yet in 
France the lines converge with such regularity on Paris as to 
make the assembly of troops from any part of the Empire easy in 
the extreme, while, with the rapidity of volition, they can be 
hurled from the central brain to the quarter of the country 
menaced. France has nearly forty million inhabitants, while 
the population of Germany is fifty-one millions, This is not too 
great a disparity, and France has many counterbalancing advan- 
tages. But if we compare the rate of increase in both countries, we 
shall come upon a rotten point in the French social fabric, and get 
at facts which are most suggestive as bearing on our speculations 
as to the future. From 1836 to 1866 France increased from 
83,540,000 to 37,340,000—that is, by 3,800,000. In the 
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same period Prussia added to her population 5,650,000. In 
other words, her subjects numbered 13,589,000 in 1836, and 
19,252,000 in 1866, the rate of increase being 1°62 per cent. 
The rate of increase of population is not so high in other parts 
of Germany, nor can it be expected to continue in Prussia. 
However, the important fact to remember is that in Germany 
society is free from an unhealthy and demoralizing custom 
universal in France. This gives the Fatherland a double ad- 
vautage—moral and material. The greater frequency of families 
secures far more youth—that is, more of the bone and sinew 
of a nation. In France there are only 3,603 under twenty-one 
years of age to every thousand; in Prussia there are 4,616, 
while she has a considerably larger number of young men over 
twenty-one and under thirty. We leave it to military critics 
to decide which system of recruiting is best, contenting ourselves 
with the remark that the Prussian system, taking what is 
young and valiant in the nation, fits in admirably with these 
facts. That system, too, enables them to fall like an avalanche 
on their foes, and though it is best suited for a short, sharp, and 
decisive struggle, it is not ill adapted to the necessities of a long 
one, as the present war is showing. That system enables the North 
German Confederation to maintain on a peace-footing 313,000 
men, and on a war-footing 900,000. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, which have so gallantly taken their parts in this war, 
maintain on a peace-footing 95,000, and on that of war 204,000 ; 
thus giving a total of permanent arms of 408,000, and of arms 
disposable at necessity of 1,104,000. And these vast forces only 
require a few weeks to put them in motion. On the other 
hand, the French army, like our own, is strangled by red tape 
and routine. A great deal too much depends on whether there 
is a Cardwell or a Herbert at the Ministry of War. The French, 
again, are rather apt to rely on their great resources instead 
of laying to heart the grand lesson taught of late years to the 
hations—that success in war depends on activity and foresight in 
time of peace. A Lebceuf may be at the Ministry of War, but 
what matter? At the first reverse the marvellous readiness of 
the nation would show itself. Vain delusion! Strange that men 
and nations will reason from their conduct during one set of cir- 
cumstances to their conduct during a set of circumstances entirely 
different! A man, because he heads a college debating society, 
frequently fancies that listening senates would soon make him 
Premier if he could only enter Parliament. He enters Parlia- 
ment, and wakes up to the consciousness, after his first session, 
that he is a fool ; and, instead of presiding at Cabinet Councils, 
he is content to take the chair at tea-meetings and rural 
gatherings. A nation using its great, its unexhausted, and undi- 
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vided strength, propelled by a grand enthusiasm, overthrows a 
coalition weak in its want of union, in its diversity of purpose, 
and in the absence of great leaders and singleness of supreme 
command, 

On the 1st of January, 1869, the number of soldiers actually 
under the tricolor was 441,437, with 69,000 in Algeria and 
146,771 on furlough, making a total of 588,208. The number 
of Garde Mobile was 415,319. This makes in all 1,003,527 men. 
Eight hundred thousand more could be called out at a very 
short notice, and they were in fact so called out, making 
1,803,527. As far, therefore, as the advantage of the respective 
countries is concerned they may be considered equal—though 
France is most favoured by geographical position certainly—and 
theoretically the French should have had a larger army. They 
had also the advantage of being able to choose their own time. 
That only 300,000 men went to the frontier proves the corrup- 
tion of the Government. The conduct of many of these 300,000 
men proves the corruption of the army; the conduct of the 
reserves and the attitude of the entire of France indicate na- 
tional corruption. 

While the Prussians have elicited the admiration of the world 
by their stern discipline, the French army has displayed every vice 
of which soldiers can be guilty. The Garde Mobile were little 
better than a mob. The system of obtaining substitutes had 
filled many regiments with the most miserable men that could 
be found—men totally destitute of anything like a strong moral 
or physical base. The supply of stores was such as to excuse 
the notorious pillaging ; but what could not be excused was the 
utter want of discipline which the entire army evinced. Respect 
for officers was out of the question, a fact which we do not 
account for alone by their well-known incompetence, by the 
favoritism that characterized promotions, by the pampering 
which must be accorded to an army where the throne of a 
monarch reposes on bayonets. We see here not only the weak- 
ness of an army constituted on democratic principles, but the 
fruits of the exaggerated personality of the Celt, that uneasy 
egotism that saps obedience, and which is in such striking con- 
trast to the loyalty, the capacity for serving with others, for doing 
their simple duty without raving of a Marshal’s baton, which 
belongs to the more steady and prouder Teuton. The system of 
corps délite must have received its death-blow in this cam- 
paign. What you want in battle is a sprinkling of finer spirits 
amongst the average heroic clay of which the regiments are 
composed. Such men are to a regiment what the soul is to 
the body. 

We have pointed out that the Prussians create chiefly young 
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soldiers. The writer has seen whole regiments in which there was 
not a single old face; all were round-faced, blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired lads, with a physique to which that of the ordinary French 
soldier could not be compared, and a boyish gaiety, tempered by 
proud reserve, which lefton his mind a most favourable impres- 
sion. It used to be taught by French writers that these men 
would not prove steady in the day of battle—because of their 
youth. Sadowa shook the faith of such military doctrinaires ; 
Sedan may revolutionize entirely their theories. Were they not 
mere boys who crushed Napoleon’s veterans at Waterloo ? 

The madness of Napoleon III. in endeavouring, by aid of a 
council of war, to conduct a campaign, was a cause of great weak- 
ness—especially as there was no division of council, no rival 
jarrings in the opposite camp; the German army, perfect in its 
minutest details, being guided by a single will, enlightened by one 
master-mind. Amongst the many advantages possessed by the 
German army was this further one also: it was drawn from seven 
different sources, which created a healthy rivalry—a force 
which the Crown Prince has known how to use in the case of the 
Bavarians. . 

Now there can be no doubt whatever that, with the exception 
of one or two battles, the French were considerably outnumbered, 
and, above all, they were out-generalled ; and not only out-gene- 
ralled, but out-officered. But it may well be questioned whether, 
even if France had been as prepared as the courtier Leboeuf led the 
Emperor to suppose, the result would have been very ditferent 
from what it is to-day, The French, owing to their excitability, 
are scarcely equal to the use of those quick-firing weapons which 
have been introduced into modern warfare, and in artillery 
practice the French soldier is marvellously behind the Germans, 
who have always been celebrated for their steadiness and accuracy 
in firing. Be that as it may, the men were not forthcoming, 
and the campaign had to be entered on with all but a certainty 
of defeat. When, however, we speak about superior numbers, 
let us not forget the heights of Spicheren, where the Germans 
were, for great part of the day, outnumbered by the French, 
and how the former kept those heights or retook them until re- 
inforcements came with the glow of the declining autumn day, the 
French having to fly. No sooner had Paris been startled by the 
defeat and death of General Douay than news arrived of a 
still greater calamity. McMahon was crushed at Worth ; his 
men, who were opposed to much larger forces, having exhausted 
all their ammunition by three o'clock in the afternoon. Six 
thousand men were taken prisoners, and the army retreated in a 
precipitate manner on Chalons. General Frossard was beaten 
the same day on those famous slopes of Spicheren to which we 
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have alluded, the Imperial Guard, which ought to have been 
with him from the first, remaining until too late in idle pomp 
around the Emperor in Metz. Tout peut se rétablir, telegraphed 
the Emperor to an enraged capital. At this moment his selfish 
policy prepared the disaster of Sedan. Word came from Paris 
that the dynasty was gone if they fell back on the excited city, 
and thus McMahon and De Failly were ordered to concentrate 
on Chalons, where they arrived, the former on the 16th and the 
latter on the 20th. McMahon brought with him only 16,000 
men, and these in a condition which showed that the retreat had 
been effected in anything but good order. Bazaine now comes 
on the scene. A rencontre, which assumed the proportion of a 
battle, took place on the 14th between the outposts, and was 
followed by the celebrated engagements of the 16th and 18th. 
Bazaine, whom it is hard to believe sincere in his desire to retreat, 
was caught at Vionville on the 16th, and compelled to give battle 
by not more than 80,000 infantry, 8,000 cavalry, aud 240 guns; 
the French being 100,000 infantry, 11,000 cavalry, and 280 guns. 
Here was an opportunity for regiments who have “three to 
one” written on their banners! ‘The retreat on Verdun, if ever 
intended, was prevented; so far as possession of the field was 
concerned, it was, however, a drawn battle. But on the 18th 
success was no ionger doubtful, and at Gravelotte the French were 
compelled to fall back at all points towards Metz. Since that 
event, according to the testimony of Bazaine’s own officers, with 
the exception of his attempt on the eve of the battle of Sedan, 
he never made a@ serious effort to break through. At this time 
in Paris the most daring lies were circulated by the Govern- 
ment, and we believe it was at Gravelotte that the German army, 
so often annihilated during the war, was subjected for the first 
time to this unpleasant but apparently harmless process. 

At Chalons, what with the men of McMahon, De Failly, 
Douay, Canrobert, and Trochu, there were 105,000 regular 
troops, together with 35,000 Garde Mobile entirely unformed. 
But what could be expected from men so undisciplined as were 
even the regular troops, who plundered the stores, and greeted 
the Emperor with the cry of “Assassin,” when he rode 
amongst them? The Garde Mobile were so little capable of 
realizing the situation that they filled the lodging-houses and 
hotels of Chalons with their mistresses, while soldiers were heard 
to complain in the cafés, in the camp, of the swindle practised on 
them by the landlords, who, since the war, had dismissed the 
prettier girls who used to sing to them, and brought down some 
who were less fair and less sweet-voiced. Even in Paris at that 
moment the kiosks were glaring with comic pictures, the point 
of the joke being either the Garde Mobile leaving his mistress, 
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or the jealousy of the Chalons prostitutes, or the tender rewards 
which awaited the French soldier on the other side of the Rhine. 

McMahon took a great resolution when he determined to 
liherate Bazaine. But he counted without his troops.) When 
the flames which burned the Chalons camp were reddening the 
sky, the Crown Prince, who was marching after him, and who 
had in fact been pursuing him, was so far away that even that 
conflagration was unnoticed by his leading columns. The French 
Marshal was three good days’ march ahead, and as his wish was 
to avoid the Crown Prince, it is at first hard to account for the 
fact that he was overtaken. But two things fully explain it: 
the insubordination of his troops and the effeminacy of De Failly. 
The latter was always behind; and McMahon’s troops could 
not be got on. Not only so. They gave evidence of com- 
plete break-up during the march. On the road a halt having 
been called for dinner, they would not wait to have their rations 
dealt out, but, inserting their bayonets and sabres in the stores, 
wasted provisions which they would have been glad to have on 
the eve of the battle of Sedan. How De Failly was surprised, 
how McMahon had to engage at a disadvantage in consequence, 
how a slight success obtained by McMahon’s left cheered the 
French on the 31st, and how on the morning of the Ist September 
the great and all but decisive battle took place, ending with 
Napoleon’s capitulation and that of nearly 100,000 men, is known 
to all the world. In this battle some regiments never fired a 
shot, and while a few fought bravely, there were other troops 
that were wanting entirely in power of resistance. ‘The white 
flag was waved, and Napoleon wrote to the King—“ Mon frére, 
nayant pu mourir & la téte de mes troupes, je dépose mon 
épée aux pieds de votre Majesté.—Napoléon.” It is hard to see 
how Napoleon was unable to find death—though we are bound 
to say that the soldiers asserted that he twice placed himself 
in positions of the greatest danger—shells falling around him in 
profusion. Our own theory is, that he did seek death ; but that 
finding it came not though he courted it, the kind of fatalism 
which has played no unimportant part in his career, and a feeling 
that he had satisfied his own self-respect, and perhaps fancying 
that a hundred tongues would never allow a doubt to be cast on 
his courage—all these combined with a natural love of life to 
make him adopt the unfortunate course of living to surrender. 
France would have forgiven him much had he fallen on that 
disastrous day. 

On the 4th of September a Republic was proclaimed, and the 
Empress had to fly. The people who had elected Napoleon, 
and submitted to his rule, disgracefully sought to shirk their 
responsibility—a fact which is uot the least striking among the 
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signs of the utter want of moral sense that characterizes them. 
Paris was speedily as full of levity as ever, and the most dis- 
gusting prints, representing in every kind of ignominious position 
the man whom they had viva’d so often, were sold everywhere, 
and greedily bought up. In the shops, in the Rue de Rivoli, 
the pictures of the Emperor and the Empress were still to be 
found; but under the latter was written her maiden name, 
while “ Badinguet ”* appeared under the Emperor’s well-known 
bust. A childish raid was made on everything that could suggest 
the Emperor. The word “Impériale” disappeared from the 
facade of the Grand Opéra ; the names of streets were changed ; 
eagles and statues were broken, and even the servants in the 
hotels, if you used the word “ Emperor ” or “ Napoleon,” would 
affect not to know of whom you spoke. These names were 
heard no more in Paris, “ Badinguet” was the only word by 
which the fickle people would recognise a man whom they 
deemed unworthy of his name and of France. It must be 
admitted that the proclamation of the Republic gave a great 
stimulus to French patriotism: men who were deserting 
Montmedy rushed back to take part in the defence when 
they heard the “good news’—a fact which shows how the 
Empire deadened patriotic feeling. Unfortunately for France, a 
self-constituted Foreign Minister committed the country and the 
Republic to a programme which it will be impossible to carry 
out—the non-surrender of an inch of ground or a stone of a 
fortress, Yet Strasburg and Metz are now in the enemy’s 
hands; Alsace and Lorraine are also practically annexed to 
Germany ; and until within a few days back the Uhlans have 
gove hither and thither wherever they liked, the population 
showing a want of patriotism that is incomprehensible to men 
such as are grown in these islands, who have not yet learned to 
live for themselves alone, and have failed hitherto to discover a 
value in life apart from honour and greatness, As we glance 
over these pages, news of the disgraceful surrender of Amiens 
arrives, There seemed to be but one brave man in that city— 
the captain of the National Guard, a corps which in the pro- 
vinces merely played at soldiering—indeed, “ played ” is not the 
word to use, for most of them were not ashamed to grumble at 
having to attend drill, The Daily News’ correspondent writes 
as follows, most justly sneering at French childishness, selfishness, 
suspicion, and ingratitude :— 

“The Prussians admit the fort could have kept them occupied for 
thirteen days, the moat being very wide, and the walls, though only 





* Badinguet was the name of a mason at Ham, disguised as whom Napoleon 
escaped from that prison. 
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of brick, very high. Even had the brick been knocked about, the fallen 
earth would still have formed an ineline very steep, and difficult for a 
storming party. Excepting the French Commandant, there were no 
killed or wounded on either side, .. . The body of the commandant 
was handed over to his wife and four children, and, in deference to the 
wishes of the people, was ‘laid out’ in the chapel of the Hotel Dieu, 
whither crowds repaired. The deceased will go down to posterity as 
the bravest of the brave. Had he held out till the last biscuit, he 
might have had to defend himself, like Uhrich, from all sorts of 
charges. I can state authoritatively that the number of French 
wounded now lying in the various villages of Villiers, Bretonneux, 
Cachy, Boves, Dury, &., as the result of the three days’ fighting, 
is about 1000. The manner in which the rich and proud capital of 
Picardy has treated its wounded soldiers will remain a lasting reflee- 
tion on the inhabitants as patriots, as well as disgraceful to their 
humanity. The municipal committee for succouring the wounded, 
some ten of the chief citizens, never made any serious preparation. 
They kept snugly within doors. They had an official list, duly 
stamped by the Préfet, of houses where the wounded could be ac- 
commodated. This was, I fear, but a mere pretext for their friends 
to gain the protection of the Red Flag for their mansions, as the 
outhouses set apart for the wounded were invariably almost unfit 
for pigs. The French doctors joined the troops in the stampede, 
and the two brave gentlemen who remained were deserted by their 
assistants, who had carried off their instruments at the same time. 
It was the peasanty and Prussian soldiery who picked up the French 
wounded—the Germans had done all that was necessary for their own ; 
it was the English ambulance that supplied what the French wanted— 
everything—wine, food, medicine, clothing. Amiens, to its shame, 
attended to its self-interest only. . . . ‘The English Society’s doctors 
—Leslie and Goodenough—were for days the only gentlemen whose 
professional services were available, and I believe it is owing to the 
exertions of this Society that some hundreds of these poor Frenchmen 
have been rescued from death.” 


We give this extract because such conduct on the part of the 
French in regard to their wounded, as well as the selfishness and 
cowardice characteristic of the “stampede,” do not belong to 
isolated cases. We can state positively that in more than one 
instance French doctors were got to attend to the wounded 
only on being threatened with arrest by the commandant, and, 
we may add, that the fuss which the National Guard made 
everywhere in perfecting their drill in order—to lay down their 
arms—is a fact of public notoriety. Their searching for the 
enemy, too, was a magnificent farce. In the most daring manner 
they advanced wherever he was not. If by chance they met 
him coming towards them, with the complaisance of the most 
polished people in the world they politely retired. When there 
was no prospect of a siege in Paris, stalwart Frenchmen asseve- 
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rated over their absinthe that it was necessary to “tuer,” 
“écraser,” “manger” the Prussians. But when there was a 
likelihood that they would have to assist on the rampatts in these 
sanguinary and masticatory operations, they became suddenly 
delicate in health, and discovered that the air of Dieppe, or even 
a foggy November in England, wauld. be most salutary for their 
enfeebled constitutions—not vigorous enough, no doubt, to digest 
German bullets. The French showed great energy, we admit, 
in arresting as spies people that no person-would have sent any- 
where in that capacity. This involved no danger, and is not un- 
natural if we remember their gigantic ignorance -of all other 
peoples and everything which is not French. _ In one other point, 
too, they showed energy—in hunting away harmless, tradesmen 
who had lived all their lives in France; and in howling like 
maniacs after a prisoner, “ Crush him,” “ Kill him,” “Throw him 
into the river,” “Ah! the brigand.” As a correspondent of one 
of the papers said, “ Voil4 un Prussien” was regarded by the 
French as a signal for a charge; “Voila les Prussiens” as the 
signal for a rapid retreat. And meanwhile there were English 
and Americans, Scotchmen and Irishmen, only too anxious for an 
opportunity of winning the great prize of death in battle—some 
of those Irishmen, by the way, having the round face, fair hair, and 
blue eye, so surely indicative of the admixture of Teuton blood, 
and which led to their arrest every hour until they had donned 
the uniform and shouldered a chassepdt. 

The action of the German armies in the North, on the Loire, 
and in Normandy, has, on the whole, been eminently successful ; 
and if Frenchmen dared to speak their minds they would cry out 
eagerly for peace. The popularity of Helvetius was accounted 
for by Madame Dudeffand by the fact that he had told all the 
world their own secret. The man who could muster courage to 
write up a peace that would be likely to be accepted by Germany 
would be the most popular man in France with all except the 
work people—at least, this was soa few weeks ago. Big talk and 
smal] performance, with a childish faith in lies and a delight in 
telling them, have been observed everywhere in France. A 
people whose strongest instinct is mendacity has ceased to be 

reat. ij 
. How was it that the Emperor, knowing as he did the great 
strength of the Germans—for he was as well acquainted with 
it as Bismarck himself—went to war? We have no hesitation 
in expressing our belief that M. Rouher spoke the truth when 
he said they had been preparing for four years; that Leboouf 
thought he had done everything necessary to be able to 
furnish a great army worthy of the strength and resources of 
France ; that M. Ollivier had the paper army in his mind when 
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he entered on the struggle with a ceur léger ; and that the 
cause of quarrel was not a Hohenzollern Prince’s candidature for 
Spain, but: the progress which Germany was making towards 
union, with Prussia at its head. 

And here; from a French. point of view, we cannot but con- 
demn Napoleon, considered. as a statesman ; his boasted foresight 
is proved to have been the very feeblest capacity to understand 
the situation. . 

The negotiations which preceded the outbreak of war show 
Napoleon in a light '’so mean that the purpose we have in view— 
namely, to paint out and explain the lamentable decadence of the 
French people—compels us to dwell on the details of the years 
immediately -anterior- to the declaration of war. M. Sidney 
Renouf, in a pamphlet entitled “ M. Thiers et sa Mission en 1870,” 
written evidently under the inspiration of the great Orleanist 
Minister, gives us the humiliating history of this degrading 
period. It shows us Napoleon in a disgraceful, Bismarck in no 
amiable light. ‘ 

We are first treated to a somewhat dramatic account of 
Bismarck in his capacity of Ambassador at Paris. And _ it is 
mentioned as a curious fact that he studied thoroughly the cha- 
racter of Napoleon, as if every diplomatist does not study every 
other diplomatist. In 1865, Bismarck repairs to Biarritz, and 
tells the man who was then deemed the arbiter of European 
destinies that Prussia wanted Austrian Germany, Hanover, and 
Saxony. France was to be compensated with Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the left bank of the Rhine. “Not to mince matters,” 
said Bismarck, with a candour worthy of Frederick the Great, 
“we are a pair of wolves. Let us carry off a sheep each, and 
afterwards settle who is to have the skins.” * The Emperor, who 
never could make up his mind, seems to have stood aside, never 
dreaming that Austria would so fatally collapse. Sadowa left 
him powerless. 


* We at once see the man who said he intended to “let the Parisians stew 
in their own juice.” Count Bismarck’s readiness is known to every one who 
has met him. When he was first Secretary of Legation at Frankfort, in 1851, 
he called by appointment, with his suite and in full uniform, on the Austrian 
representative, whom, to his great anger, he found in a dressing-gown, smoking 
acigar. He stopped in the doorway and shouted to his attendants—* My over- 
coat and some cigars !”’ and throwing the overcoat over his brilliant costume, and 
spine a cigar, he entered the room. He felt that his master had been 
offended in his person, and conceived the idea at that moment of humiliating 
Austria. When he had become First Minister, and after the Prussian Cham- 
bers had refused to give the King the Army Vote, they sent a deputation to 
the King saying they would vote the money if Bismarck was dismissed. The 
King told Bismarck, who said, “ Never mind, sire, you will sell me for more 
than that ;” aud his words have been justified by his career. 
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The following paragraph gives a lively picture of the indecision 
of Napoleon, and shows that be was fully aware how dangerous 
it would have been to attack Prussia :— 


“M. Drouyn de Lhuys, one of the few capable Ministers who 
accepted office under the Second Empire, vainly attempted to resist 
the overbearing acts of Prussia. Frequently it happened that after 
he thought he had convinced the Emperor that in a dignified course 
alone lay safety, and went away satisfied that his advice would be 
followed, he received a little note to intimate that Napoleon had 
changed his mind. If he refused some exorbitant demand of Prussia, 
or expostulated with her on some breach of faith, Count Goltz appealed 
to the master, and buth refusal and protestation were at once annulled. 
We shall give two examples which occur to us. The very day after 
the victory of Sadowa, Count Goltz hastened to the Foreign Office at 
Paris to read a despatch received from his Government. Prussia, he 
alleged, had gone to war to destroy merely the excessive preponderance 
of Austria, whose narrow and reactionary ideas hindered the onward 
march in Germany; the King of Prussia had no idea of conquest 
beyond adding a few scraps of territory to his kingdom, the united 
populations of which did not amount to more than 350,000 souls ; an 
augmentation fully sanctioned by the Emperor in his letter of 16th 
June, 1866, which was read by M. Rouher to an applauding Chamber. 
In a word, Prussia desired an enlarged frontier, and the day after her 
great victory, still thinking the consent of France necessary, she asked 
it through her Ambassador. The French Minister replied by a formal 
refusal. ‘ Prussia,’ he said, ‘may impose directly whatever conditions 
she pleases on Austria; she may alter, according to her own interests, 
the Germanic Confederation, and she may dictate a new constitution 
to the Bund. But France can never consent to the territorial aggran- 
dizement of a Power which is inevitably her rival, and with whom 
a collision may any day take place, seeing that she is her nearest 
neighbour.’ Count Goltz returned to the charge; but M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys maintained his position in energetic language. On issuing 
from the Minister’s cabinet the Ambassador rushed to the Tuileries 
and demanded to see the Emperor, who gave him then and there an 
audience. We cannot say exactly what happened at it; but this much 
we affirm, that the day following Count Goltz returned to the Foreign 
Office rubbing his hands and crowing over the Minister, to whom he 
announced that the Emperor was more tractable than M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, and had consented to Prussia annexing territories which repre- 
sented 4,000,000 souls! It was thus, with the personal complicity of 
the Emperor, that the Kingdom of Hanover, the Duchies of Nassau 
and Brunswick, the half of Hesse Darmstadt, Lauenburg, the Hanse 
‘Towns and Frankfort, were absorbed by Prussia.” 


The Ministers, baffled, insisted on a note being sent to Berlin 
demanding compensation in the shape of territories situated on 
the left bank of the Rhine, from the north-west angle of the 
Duchy of Luxembourg to the fortress of Mayence, inclusive. 
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This, indeed, was the only stronghold France in her modest mood 
asked for. Napoleon consented. The note was sent to Berlin. 
M. Benedetti was ordered to read it to Count Bismarck, and 
maintain a firm attitude. Then was seen the change which had 
taken place in the situation owing to the miscalculations of 
Napoleon. 

Bismarck declared all cession of territory to be impossible ; 
urged on Benedetti to withdraw a note, of which, if he had to 
speak to the King, ‘war would be inevitable. The French diplo- 
matist obeyed his instructions. The note was communicated to 
the King, who displayed. profound emotion. “ Why,” said he, 
“the day after to-morrow France and Prussia will be cannonading 
each other if the Emperor persist in his claim. Declare to him 
that I can do nothing for him. Public opinion in Germany 
would never consent to my ceding him a single inch of German 
territory. Not only say this, but send without delay a categorical 
refusal in writing.” Thereupon he sent on an aide-de-camp that 
very evening to Paris, with a letter to read to Count Goltz. M. 
Benedetti was not informed of the contents of this letter until 
the messenger was all but within the walls of Paris. Count Goltz 
hastened to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who declared that 
after such a note all discussion was useless. But Count Goltz, 
who had some experience of the Emperor’s infirmity of purpose, 
tushed to the Tuileries, obtained an audience, and issued thence 
radiant, having been assured that a telegraph should be sent to 
Benedetti at Berlin—* The Emperor thinks the King’s reasons 
valid. Ask nothing.” 

Meanwhile, a circumstance took place which foreshadowed a 
stroke made at the commencement of the war by Bismarck. 
Though this note was annulled by the Emperor, it was still in 
the hands of one at Berlin who did not want skill, and who had 
no scruple to use it for hisown purposes. The Bavarian Premier, 
M. Von den Pforten, was then at Berlin. He had come to make 
his peace for entering before the war into alliance with Austria, 
having previously sought in vain for the protection of France. 
Bismarck showed him the note, and scoffingly said, “There is 
what you may hope to obtain through the protection of the 
Tuileries.” But Pforten’s surprise was uot complete until he 
heard read a copy of the King’s answer and the despatch of 
Count Goltz, containing the Emperor's retractation. Surprise now 
became terror. He concluded forthwith the military treaty which 
made South Germany the point d’appui of Prussia. “ Such,” 
says the writer, “ was the second act of the drama.” Thus, he 
adds, “ France descends through irresolution to abasement.” 

There is yet a third act in this strange eventful. history. 
Napoleon’s mind was absorbed in German politics, with which, 
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owing to the unreliable information supplied him by his diplo- 
matic agents, he was quite unfit to cope; and, finding himself 
thus completely checkmated, he addressed a circular to the 
diplomatic agents of France, in which he sought to- show that 
Prussia had unconsciously realised the Imperial policy! M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys resigned rather than sign this document. 
Then came the Luxembourg affair, which sheds a clear and steady 
light on the character of the man. The subject is introduced 
to the notice of his Chamberlain by a person of improper 
character, and the Chamberlain takes the message to the 
Emperor that the King of Holland would gladly make over 
the province for a pecuniary consideration, The Emperor enters 
into this ignominious bargain. Bismarck was let into the 
secret, and consented to the transaction provided it was kept 
dark until after the meeting of the Reichstag. This was reason- 
able. But the diplomatic Benedetti could not refrain, as he 
said, from rattling the keys of Luxembourg in bis pocket ; and 
Bismarck, who did not want to give his foes a powerful weapon, 
and who was, perhaps, tempted to avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity of propitiating his enemies.and buying some popularity, 
got the whole transaction published without appearing to break 
his word ; got himself interpellated by the leaders of the Liberal 
party ; and then declared, amid thunders of applause, that Ger- 
many would never suffer France to take possession of that duchy 
or any other German province. War appeared almost certain, 
but the Emperor, who knew he was then unequal to the contest, 
“ clutched ” at the intervention of the three great Powers, and 
was delighted when, through Lord Stanley's good offices, peace 
was secured. 

What was the character of the relations of the Emperor with 
Prussia after this it is easy to imagine. Under any circun- 
stances, a Hohenzollern aspiring to the Crown of Spain would 
have been a sore subject for France, especially with her ridiculous 
pretensions, but the acidity of the Emperor’s temper led him, 
after all just ground of quarrel was removed by the candidature 
being withdrawn, to insist on the King of Prussia giving a 
guarantee that the Prince would not renew his candidature. 
The real casus belli is then given in the following paragraph, in 
which it is sought to show that the Emperor made war because 
of personal insult offered to himself and the Empress, This 
may have quickened his bellicose desires, but we have already 
registered our own conviction that war, apart from any insult 
and any Hohenzollern candidature, was inevitable, owing to 
French views on Foreign policy :— 

“M, Benedetti was ordered to ask for a categorical engagement 
from the King, and in the despatch in which he related the conver 
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sation on this subject with his Majesty, he wrought the Emperor up 
to an unmanageable pitch of exasperation. We shall here remind the 
reader that in the discussion in the Chamber of July 15, M. Thiers, 
who was strongly opposed to the war, of which he foresaw all the 
consequences, insisted upon the Cabinet laying that despatch before 
the Corps Législatif. M. Emile Ollivier formally refused to allow it 
to be made public. But at the same time he affirmed that the 
language held by the King was the principal cause of the war, and its 
full justification. M. Ollivier, however, could not refuse to show M. 
Benedetti’s despatch to a committee of nine deputies, which met on 
the night of the 15th to frame a bill for granting war supplies. When 
so many were in the secret, it was not long kept. The cause of the 
Minister’s reticence became soon known. ‘M. Benedetti, in his desire 
to make a faithful report, gave textually what passed between him and 
the King, who handled the Emperor and Empress severely. The 
Emperor was completely carried away by a violent sentiment of anger 
in reading this despatch, which was the cause of his resolve to declare 
immediately a war, which as we have seen. neither had its source in 
an attack on the dignity of France, nor in French interests being 
menaced, but in the amour propre of the Emperor, who was per- 
sonally wounded by what the King of Prussia said against him and the 
Kmpress to M. Benedetti.” 


The writer concludes by arguing that because the war was 
brought about by the Emperor’s connivance at the schemes of 
Bismarck, by his insensate claims on Germany, by his desire to 
remedy mistakes, to avenge insult, and restore his power to its 
old absolute basis, France is not responsible before history for 
the war :— 

“The single crime of France was in having abandoned her destinies 
with a too unreasoning confidence into the hands of him who, having 

‘ stripped her of her liberties, was destined to draw down upon her the 
most gigantic disasters by his conceit, his nulitary incapacity, and his 
unworthy attitude at the battle of Sedan.” 


But this single crime involves all others. No people can 
separate themselves from the conduct of their rulers, especially 
if they have deliberately chosen them three times successively. 
Neither an individual nor a nation should give up control over 
their own actions, It is, too, impossible to deny that the Emperor 
in throwing for territory was playing his subjects’ game, and 
that it was with a view of conciliating them that he turned 
hankeringly to the other side of the Rhine.’ If he had gratified 
their lust in this respect, they would have been careless alout 
the means he used. An utter want of morality pervaded society 
from top to bottom. The nation acted on Napoleon, whose cha- 
racter reacted back on the nation; and the make-shift policy of 
expediency, the “ logic of facts,” was the only guide listened to. 
This explains Napoleon’s want of resolution, the disgraceful 
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revelations of M. Renouf, the condition of the army, the collapse 
of the country. Nobody was fit to be trusted, and as after the 
outbreak of war it was impossible to get a Frenchman to pay 
any debts outstanding at the time, so before it nobody did any- 
thing because he ought to do it, but for some reason outside 
purely conscientious and honest motives. Everybody was de- 
ceiving and being deceived, and the readiness with which traitor 
and treason have been flung on all sides is a significant com- 
mentary on the extent to which distrust and suspicion had eaten 
into the heart of society. 

It would be as foolish to ascribe the disasters of France to the 
Emperor as to account for the death of the patient by the sore 
which is only the virulent efflorescence of an impoverished and 
corrupted blood. The history of ‘France is the history of one of 
those beautiful but unhappy persons to be met with in all great 
towns. She has passed from hand to hand, each one more con- 
taminating than the last. At each step she has lost some of her 
originally vigorous and healthy life, and exchanged some natural 
grace, the evidence of intrinsic energy, for artificial and mere- 
tricious embellishments. At last she sells herself to some old 
rake, and in his depraved countenance and debauched character 
we may learn the depth to which she has descended. When Feu- 
dalism let go its grasp of France a hand as hard and as heavy 
fell on her, and can scarcely be said to have ever been lifted off. 
Centralization, perfected by Napoleon I., by destroying public 
spirit, depriving men of a schooling in the art of government, 
entailing grave social evils by meddling laws, gives us the real 
cue to what we now see. 

France, which has done so much to enlighten mankind, and 
has led the van in more than one field of science, whose grace’ 
and wit have charmed the world, has never learned the art of 
government. Not that she has lacked great men who understood 
and loved free institutions ; not that she has not been great and 
enjoyed freedom ; but her greatness is associated with splendid 
tyrannies, and her freedom, whether born amid quiet or storm, 
has equally found a despot to stifle it in its cradle. The English 
Philistine is content to explain this by a shallow generality. 
Freuchmen are presumed to be incapable of free government. 
The “blind hysterics of the Celt” leaves no problem to solve. 
Weare far from saying that there is nothing in race. But English- 
men who are happy in a history where the various forces of 
political life have existed simultaneously, contending against and 
balancing each other, begetting that spirit of compromise so charac- 
teristic of the English mind, might do well to reflect that in con- 
tinental nations this has not been the case to at all the same 
extent, and that consequently we cannot expect a like result. In 
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France the march of civilization has been less complex than 
either in England or Germany. As wave follows wave we see 
the religious, the monarchical, the aristocratic, and the democratic 
principle follow each other in long succession. Feudalism rises 
predominant. It lasts its age. The monarch and the people are 
comparatively insignificant. Feudalism disappears. A monarchic 
spirit takes its place, under which scarcely any other force 
dares to live. Or religion absorbs the protective spirit. And so 
the stream of French history flows on—now spreading out widely 
for a moment into freedom, only again to pursue its course within 
narrower and more galling restrictions. With us in England all 
was different. Roughly speaking, the monarchic, the aristocratic, 
the religious,and the democratic principles have been in contention 
from earliest times; and hence, and not because of any inspira- 
tion that we may be gifted with, that capacity for government 
which is the admiration of mankind. The German, as we shall see, 
had likewise great advantages in this respect. With us the nobles 
were never strong enough to afford to despise the people. On 
the contrary, in their contests with the Crown they were obliged 
to seek their allies below. The aristocracy in England, there- 
fore, learned to look with more of a fellow-feeling on the people ; 
the people acquired a spirit of independence, and the cause of 
freedom gained. For men thus accustomed io assert their rights 
could not easily be deprived of the management of their own 
affairs in every-day life; and amid the storms of centuries local 
self-government—the type, and source, and nurse of free institu- 
tions—lived on unharmed. 

The French nation was not so happy, and the same, but with 
more limited application, may be said of the German. The great 
French lords, not needing, did not seek alliance with the people. 
Society consisted of only two classes, the upper and lower, and 
every man was either a tyrant or a slave. There was, indeed, 
what may be called a middleman, whose réle Irish revelations 
of misery, and its consequent demoralization of a generous 
people, enable us, though roughly, to understand. But in 
France this was carried to an extent and virulence never known 
in the sister country. The practice of subinfeudation was pre- 
valent, and as this did not stop with the first grant, a chain was 
formed—something like those we occasionally see made of links 
one half silver and the other gold. Having left the first great 
lord, we descend along a series of beings, half tyrants half slaves, 
until we come to the poor serf who has in reality to bear the 
burden of all. This system, if ever carried on to any extent in 
England, was forbidden in the reign of Edward I. 

The French seem to have an unhappy genius for the symmetry 
of despotism. The feudal system was carried out in France to 
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its utmost consequences with a baleful ingenuity, while in England 
it was never able to crush the sturdy plant of Saxon indepen- 
dence, and in Germany the free life of the cities was for a long 
time capable of resisting the tyranny of the neighbouring lords, 
Accustomed to self-government, when the feudal system fell into 
decay, our yeomanry and copyholders were able to hold by their 
rights, and our burgesses to conserve their municipal privileges. 
In Germany the protective spirit still continued, but the various 
forces which were able to live and act against each other under 
the Empire supplied a powerful aliment for freedom. In France 
there was no class between the noble and the roturier ; there 
was nothing to keep a free spirit alive, and when they sought to 
introduce municipal institutions, the soul—the mind educated to 
govern—was wanting to animate the lifeless form ; and, though 
charters were granted to their towns and privileges to their 
magistrates, the semblance of freedom crumbled into dust before 
the first encroaching hand. While with us the House of Com- 
mons possessed the real power of the country, and was progressing 
to its present position of undisputed supremacy, and in Germany 
local and imperial assemblies were in their way producing good 
fruit, in France a States-General existed, summoned so seldom, 
and having so little power, that one French historian marvels 
they should be called one of their institutions, and M. Guizot 
says that even in the height of their power they could be re- 
garded as little better than an accident. The crown had no 
difficulty in pushing centralization to any extent therefore in 
France. One might have thought the work begun by Philip 
the Fair, of whom the writer we have just quoted says that his 
reign was la métamorphose de la royauté en despotisme, was 
carried to its utmost limit under Louis XIY., but it was reserved 
for Napoleon L, with “a marvellous instinct for despotism,” to 
go a step further, and by the. system of Préfets and the manner 
of judicial promotion, to make the machinery perfect. These 
institutions have survived the rule of the First Napoleon, the 
Restoration, the Monarchy of July, the Second Republic, and 
who shall say that they may not survive the fall, as they lived 
through the career of the Second Empire? “I said to myself,” 
said Napoleon III., in the preamble of the Constitution of 1852, 
which was almost a slavish copy of that of the year VIIL, “I said 
to myself, since France has been living till the present day with 
the administrative, judicial, and religious organization of the 


First Empire, why should we believe that the political consti-- 


tution of that time would not suit the country as well now?” 
What a commentary on the statesmen who had ruled France for 


over thirty-five years ! ; 
Nor was that system less congenial to the soul of Louis Phi- 
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lippe than to that of Napoleon III.. He, a constitutional king, 
pursued the same bad course as his predecessor and ultimate 
successor, but in a meaner way, and sought, so to speak, to creep 
to despotism. Under his reign the “ vulgar and low morality ” 
which has characterized the Second Empire had already begun 
its work. One of the causes is thus described in 1848 by 
M. de Tocqueville :— 

“The Government has repossessed itself, especially in these last 
years, of greater powers, of a larger measure of influence, prerogas 
tives more manifold and more considerable, than it had possessed at 
any other epoch It has become infinitely more powerful than could 
have been imagined, not only by those who conferred, but by those 
who accepted the reins of Government in 1830.” 

This was .done after the manner of tyrants destitute of 
courage and greedy of complete authority. Powers which all 
men regarded as abolished in 1830 were revived. Old and bad 
laws were dragged from dark places, where it was thought they 
had been stowed away for ever. Rights which had grown into 
disuse were furbished up. Recent laws received new and strange 
meanings. Such was the spectacle of stealth and falseness and 
treachery, of ignominy in high places, presented by a man whose 
position and interest should alike have obliged him to be frank 
and noble, but who chose the bad part of crawling towards a 
more unqualified sway. What was the effect on the nation we 
shall see by-and-by. Nor was this want of good faith the greatest 
evil of that weak King’s reign. He was not only prepared to 
betray, he was ready to corrupt also. The meaner and more 
selfish impulses of men were appealed to, and those were hired 
and retained in service, were honoured with favours, and met in 
daily intercourse, “who desired but the gross satisfaction of 
their private interests by the aid of the power confided in them.” 
What an opportunity Louis Philippe had! and how com- 
pletely he let it slip! The Republic which followed was of too 
short duration to have effected much, and, as we have seen, did 
not even touch the framework which Napoleon afterwards found 
ready to his hands. 

If men, such as are described above, were necessary to a pro- 
fessedly constitutional King, how much more were they necessary 
to the author of the coup d'état. We doubt if the government of 
the present King of Prussia is worthy of any better epithet than 
despotic. But he is a king ruling by hereditary right. He 
has come to the throne by no foul means. He does not look 
from beneath his crown with the eyes of a conspirator, and with 
a glance fearful of an assassin. A despotism even with a bad 
beginning may be a terrible engine of war if the people know 
no better; but when a large portion of the population, even 
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though they may be unequal to self-government, are too en- 
lightened for absolute power, a despotism is weak because when 
‘engaged in hostilities it leaves nearly as many enemies behind it 
as it goes to meet. This undoubtedly was one of the causes of 
the collapse of France, and the main cause of so speedy an 
overthrow of her arms as has astonished the world. But in 
times of peace a surer cause of weakness in the hour of battle 
is always being prepared. Where the enemies of an absolute 
ruler are few, his yoke often sits comparatively lightly on the 
people ; but in such a case as that of the Second Empire op- 
pression spreads over the land like an atmosphere. It meets 
you everywhere ; if you bury yourself in the heart of a great 
city it confronts you in every house and in every hotel; makes 
itself at home in your apartments, or follows you to your obscure 
garret. If you take the wings of the morning and fly to the 
uttermost parts of the Empire, even there it is also; you can 
take no bourne but that stealthy shadow follows. Your age, 
your habits, your haunts, your profession—they are all known, 
‘And what is the result? Truth and patriotism, conscience and 
civic feeling, are crushed out of the breast, and only what is 
material and gross in life is left to be enjoyed. Nobody is 
allowed to do anything for himself, except perhaps to make a 
cigarette ! 

Let us look more narrowly into this system, by which the life 
of a great people has been destroyed. It will explain much in 
the conduct of the French soldiers, and in the attitude of the 
French people, both before and after the Déchéance. And it 
may perhaps not be without its use in a day when so many 
journalists clamour against homely but salutary English insti- 
tutions, and belaud forms of political life of which we may say, 
in the words of Tacitus, though “by the ignorant this may be 
called civilization, it is in truth but the badge of slavery.” We 
shall see that under the form of democracy tyranny may exist, 
and the people be deprived of all power over their own destinies 
and in the guidance of their most minute affairs, while the 
only life left in the country is a selfish bureaucracy. Thousands 
of officials are scattered over the land, and the central power 
sends out its feelers to the remotest part of the body politic, and 
drains away its energy. As well believe that Samson, shorn of 
his strength and bound, could be free, as that a country could 
enjoy liberty with the withes of a perfect system of centralization 
tightened around its limbs. No matter into whose hands the 
Executive may fall under these circumstances—we care not how 
liberal—the country is at their mercy, and freedom which may 
be removed at any moment is no freedom at all. No borough 
was free. No department governed itself—but was subject to 
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the rule of Prefects, or, as M. Prevost-Paradol called them, 
“Pashas.” What was the consequence? Political life became 
‘all but. extinct. Able men found no outlet for their ambition 
in their own neighbourhood, no means of employing their 

energy. As all power came from Paris, to Paris all eyes were | 
turned. Nothing can be more vivid and striking than the fol- 
lowing description of a provincial town :— 


“ Nothing, at first sight, is more dreary and more empty, except 
when industry and factories have invaded them. But, industrious or 
not, lively or not, those towns of second and third rate rank have this 
common character, that every class is living there apart, or secluded 
from the other, without being connected by any of those ties 
which the habit of public life and political intercourse have woven 
between the various classes in your country. If there is in such towns 
a population of workmen, they live apart under republican influences : 
the shopkeepers alike club together, and form the most reasonable and 
most timid and quiet part of the town. Now there is in almost 
all these towns some remnant of our old aristocracy, generally poor, 
powerless, and proud, which is more and more losing its ground by its 
inaction, and by the slow but sure effect of our law of inheritance, 
uselessly counteracted by many endeavours. Now and then a golden 
dew comes and revives some of these decaying families, through the 
channel of a marriage, or, as it is called, a mésalliance, with some rich 
commercial family : for old titles are at once laughed at and sought 
for in France, as in many democratical countries. But those occa- 
sional prizes are overbalanced by the exaggerated expenses of the 
young provincial nobles, who are induced by their idleness, and mostly 
by the very dulness of provincial life, either to come to Paris, and be 
ruined swiltly there, or to become gamblers in their own town; and 
then they lose fortunes in such dreary and melancholy clubs, that to 
remain there one only night is in itself a punishment. In the middle 
of these various classes, having some relation with all, but keeping 
apart as a whole, is what is called the colony. It is that rather large 
army of removable (‘ amovible’) functionaries, which the Executive 
keeps for its own service in every provincial town. The colony con- 
sists of Government teachers and Government advocates, receivers of 
taxes, administrators of all kinds, garrison officers,—all of which are 
entertaining one only hope, that is, to advance in their career, and 
consequently to move on, and to leave the place where they are living. 
That always moving and changing part of the population leaves now 
and then some hostage, who gets fixed in the town,—now a youth 
who happens to marry there, or some official who wrecks there, and is 
stopped in preferment till he retires; but, as a rule, the colony is in 
perpetual motion, and takes no interest whatever in the town apart 
from its special and professional duties. You understand easily that 
ina town composed of such elements there are no associations for 
such or such useful works, no enterprises or meetings of any sort, no 
trace whatever of that public life which is constantly stirring in your . 
British towns, The general elections come in their time, and give 
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to these French provincial towns a short excitement, a kind of con- 
vulsive start, after which comes again that dull and unhealthy sleep 
which reminds one of death.” 


Here is a picture as death-like as may be ; and the reflection 
cannot fail to arise whether we could fairly expect patriotism or 
heroism from so corrupting and stagnant a source. But even 
this picture is not painted with a sufficiency ‘of shade. The 
“colony ” is desirous of recommending itself at Paris, and watches 
for the smallest reason for showing its zeal. The result is easy 
to guess at in the hypocrisy that pervades the entire society, from 
the Préfet, who is the biggest hypocrite, and who is aware that 
every one. knows him to be such, down to the humblest retailer 
of tobacco, 1 

While Particularism in Germany was, in some sense, justify- 
ing its existence, and especially while education was making 
rapid progress amongst all classes of the people, the Protective 
system still left the French peasant as he was 600 years ago. 
There is no sadder sight in the world than is presented bya 

village in France at the present moment; the ignorance of the 
' peasant leaves him helpless and bewildered ; the oppression to 
which he has been subjected from time immemorial leaves him a 
coward, and his patriotism may be computed at nil.* Up to the 
last day of the old régime the many and weighty servitudes to 
which he was subjected pressed heavily on him. To this man, 
no matter how remote and solitary, the centralised Government 
in France came and made its power felt. It was the heir of the 
Feudal Despotism under which he groaned so long. Like the 
Irish peasant in many places, he has contracted the suspicious 
aud timid habit of the slave, and has acquired the art of giving 
sybillic answers. He takes refuge in equivocation, for he never 
knows when he may be ensnared, and terror of some master 
follows him as his shadow. It is from such men that the soldiers 
of France are mainly recruited, and it would indeed be surprising 
if, other things being equal, the superior intelligence, and infor- 
mation, and manliness of German soldiers should not secure 
victory. 

But consider that for eighteen years this man has been the 
ruler of France, and the ruler of France, too, without being 
allowed to exercise his own free choice. Before Universal Suffrage 
one half of France was ignorant of the condition of the other half. 
The citizen had no idea of the state in which the peasant was 





* Within the last few months, when a French officer of Engineers went to 
blow up the bridge that crosses the Seine at Vernon, he found 500 peasants 
sitting on it, who said, that if he meant to blow up the bridge he must blow 
them up too. 
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sunk. Candidates were at once provoked and enlightened when 
they found that the rural voter stood aghast at the idea that he 
was to vote free. Even in England we have seen. something of 
the same fear, to the disgrace of landowners and not a few magis- 
trates. But if in a country like this intimidation can take place, 
it is easy to imagine thé helples’ obedience which mayors and 
their gendarmes found in the villages of France. For French 
nagistrates, and even French bishops, have been expected to use 
their influence for the Government. In a letter froma mayor 
to a constable, whose duty it was to repress the trespass of cattle, 
and take out prosecutions against the offender, the village 
functionary is thus addressed :—‘“* Mind,” said the mayor, “ not 
to make any confusion between the poultry of the friends and 
the poultry of the enemies of the Government.” 

The preferment of the magistracy was arranged as if its very 
object was to make the occupants of the judicial bench creatures 
of the Executive. There are two qualities indispensable in a 
magistrate—that he should know the law he has to administer, 
and that he should be just; that is, should decide with impar- 
tiality. The first qualification can easily be attained ; the second 
can only be secured by removing magistrates above temptation 
and beyond fear. If it is important with us that a magistrate 
should be independent, it is doubly so in France, where the 
judge acts often as judge and jury and advocate, this last 
function being discharged in a manner shocking to an English 
mind. Perhaps it is a fault in our own system—though it cer- 
tainly does not work badly at present, albeit it has proved itself 
injurious in other days—that the superior judges and a large 
number of mayistrates are appointed by the Executive. But 
in France every judicial functionary is so appointed. This 
makes the magistrate dependent on the Government until, at 
least, he has reached the topmost step in the professional 
ladder ; dependent, that is, for what is dearer to a Frenchman 
than life itself, namely, to rise. And, in fact, it worked as it 
was intended to work, and we have seen that the pure M. Emile 
Ollivier used the machinery, and used it too to pull tlie strings 
of no less a puppet than a bishop. The scandalous pliancy and 
subserviency of French judges was notorious. There is no more 
demoralizing spectacle in the world than a corrupt judge. The 
Church was worked in the same way, and a poor curate might be 
denied his stipend for preaching about the sufferings of the Pope. 
It was always his interest to support the Ministerial candidate. 

One of the Emperor’s first acts after the coup d’étdt was to 
banish almost every man of any ability in France, and he was 
compelled to surround himself with creatures whose interest it 
would be to bind up their fortunes with his. As an informer 
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can always be found in Ireland, so in France any number of men 
are ever at hand to make themselves the instruments of anybody 
who has raised himself to supreme power. Men who cared 
nothing for the liberties of their country, and who only looked 
to their personal aggrandizement, flocked to the Tuileries ; men 
who bore honourable names hired out their pistols and their 
pens to the Emperor ; the subtlest system ever devised for in- 

_ fluencing opinion was conceived and carried out, and the moneys 
spent on journalists who pretended to independence were enor- 
mous. The Emperor sought to dazzle with the barbaric splendour 
of a Court which could boast no solid attractions, and as a fear 
of Socialism raised him to power, he acted in the purest spirit of 
Socialism in the way he fed the proletariate. He brought mer- 
cenaries from beyond the Mediterranean to overawe the people of 
a capital where, as he knew, from first to last he was never loved. 
He went farther than Louis Philippe in conferring offices on per- 
sons solely for their attachment to him. No wonder that when 
he wanted tools he should fail to find warriors and statesmen. 
Always about “to crown the edifice ;’ always hesitating ; always 
tortuous and unreliable ; always intriguing; always clinging to 
personal power in his heart and professing to abandon it with 
his lips, he did well to gather round him pliant double-faced 
men, Leboeufs and Cassagnacs; the gentlemen in his pay in 
the Chambers, and the gentlemen in his pay on the Figaro. In 
the paths which he had chosen he had need of such men. 

With all these pernicious influences at work it was natural 
that the moral decay, which Frenchmen interested in the welfare 
of their country noticed as having begun under Louis Philippe, 
should have made good progress, until the vices of French youth 
reached such a point that they have not hesitated to manifest 
them in a conspicuous manner during the early, and even the 
later, disasters of the war.* 

It may be asked why did Frenchmen allow a Government 
with so many faults and such questionable antecedents to exist ? 
The answer is easy to give, and brings us back to the point 
whence we set out. They despaired of being able to find a better 
one. That which they had at one time deemed so easy they had 





* At Tours and Rouen, within the last two or three months, officers were to 
be seen in the society of Cocottes, aud the correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
vaph in Paris gave an account a short time ago of some Bretagne Moblots 
frustlin a few officers in the Café Helder because of their heartless parade of 
vice. The insouciance of the officers after the disaster of Sedan was perfectly 
astonishing. ‘The French,” says Buckle, “always treated as children, are 
in political matters children still.” May we not add warlike matters !— 
at least, in respect of their readiness to be depressed or elated, and the 
rapidity with which the grief with which one must credit them in such 4 
moment as the above seems to pass away. 
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by painful experience discovered to be difficult in the extreme, 
and conscious that the Government was a bad one, yet little 
aware how bad it was, or how completely it was carrying on the 
work of sapping the foundation of national life, they resigned 
themselves to despair. With a people having an ideal—a logical 
ideal of what a Government should be, yet lacking the art of 
forming such a Government—the overthrow of any Government 
is an easy matter. Hence Frenchmen, while despairing of a 
better, have accustomed their minds to expect change, and 
always feel that revolution is “in the air.” Republics, empires, 
monarchies whirl into each other’s places as in a kind of phantom 
dance; disappear and return ; always with stage accessories ; at 
one time we have little more than the lights in front of the 
stage ; at another the manager favours us with thunder and blue 
fire; and there is a good chance that the business will finish with 
atragedy. This frequency of revolutions has led Frenchmen to 
consider them without much fear. But it has also begot the 
belief that they are useless. Thus, when a revolution is coming, 
they are not at all earnest on the subject. They believe that no 
real good will come of it; they have got through so many they 
fear no real harm. “The nation is then,” to borrow an ad- 
mirable simile, which has more in it than struck the writer him- 
self, “like a man who would feel mysteriously bound to attempt 
at certain times to fly in the air, and who is then putting his 
foot on the window, without much fear, as well as without any 
enthusiasm ; knowing well, on one side, that the often-tried 
experiment will fail ; but feeling sure, on the other side, that he 
will as before find himself on his feet, and not damaged too much 
by his fall.”* And the writer goes on to say that it is owing to this 
that their revolutions are made by a handful of men having no hold 
on the passion of the country, and looked on with a kind of curiosity 
as the executors of some natural law. Now the purposelessness of 
the man trying to fly admirably illustrates the state of mind of 
the French on the eve of a revolution; they seem to make it 
without knowing well what they want; and this is because they 
are not in the true sense of the word—even though they had a 
constitutional government—free men. They have theories about 
freedom and liberty which they, more in whim than from settlod 
resolve, take it into their heads to carry out, just as a busy man 
who knows something about mathematics may sit down occa- 
sionally to work out a problem for his amusement. And this is 
one of the chief reasons why they have had so many revolutions. 
They want a free Government to give them something else 
besides freedom—something tangible; and when they find that 





* M. Prevost-Paradol. 
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under a free Government they cannot breakfast cheaper in the , 


Palais Royal, they don’t understand it. When talking with 
Englishmen, even well-instructed Frenchmen may be often 
heard to say—‘ But, after all, are we not as free as you in 
England? We can do what we like, and go where we like, and 
even say what we like, though we say it in a different, in a witty, 
in an indirect way.” Even after a free Government is established, 
the very members of that free Government will use all the old 
bad machinery of tyranny very often.* If Frenchmen under- 
stood what freedom really is—if they were accustomed to self- 
government—they would not be afraid of any of those bugbears 
which it is said have made them suffer so patiently a régime 
that it was a degradation to endure. As for Socialism, a regular 
parliamentary government could suppress it as well as a tyranny, 
and indeed a good deal better. 

The reason why we see a nation in the present miserable posi- 
tion of France, and in the miserable position in which she lay, 
though shrouded in the gauze and shallow glory of the Empire’s 
display, is because she has been, up to the present, bereft of those 
local institutions without which it is impossible to become free, 
or remain free long. In those “commons and promenades of a 
free people” men grow to the full stature of citizenship, and pre- 
serve the strength and freshness of their national life. Here we 
touch the foundation, far down and firm, on which liberty and 
national greatness can alone permanently repose—to wit, that 


every man knows best how to manage his own affairs ; that in all: 


matters affecting him, either locally or as a citizen of the nation, 
he has a right to be consulted directly or indirectly ; that local 
affairs should be controlled by a local government, and general 
affairs by the Parliament of the nation. The French Government 
has always acted as if it knew how to do everything ; whereas the 
true principle on which a Government should act is that it can 
know how to do very little. Ifthe Imperial Government could 


do that which it certainly can not—namely, attend to local . 


matters—on every ground, politically, socially, intellectually, and 
morally, it would still .be better to preserve those local institutions 
by which men are trained to political life, in which they find a 
common social bond of interest and neighbourliness, and in which 
while being taught to debate, they are raised in the sense of their 
own dignity by the consciousness of responsibility and duty. 
This is what France wants, though even if she got it, she would 
not learn how to appreciate and make use of it for many a year. 





* Just before communication with Paris was cut, a lady happened to express 
some fears to her butcher. The next morning she was waited on by 4 
“citizen,” and cautioned against using discouraging language. 
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But it is here the cure must begin, if ever that great nation is to 
become free as well as great. And looking at what, under 
favourable circumstances, the French intellect has done, what 
might we not expect if, instead of being followed by some func- 
tionary from the cradle to the coffin, the people were allowed to 
expand, according to the spontaneous impulses of the laws and 
forces of their natures, into a free and rich existence ! 

It may be, however, that the knell has been rung, and that we 
are assisting at one of those convulsive struggles that precede 
dissolution. Nations, like individuals, have their day, and 
cease to be. And we cannot but deplore the anarchy which 
we have seen so long take hold on France, the readiness 
to fall under the sway of one will, after tasting the pleasures 
of liberty for a brief space, and living for a considerable period 
under a Government comparatively free, the absorbing love 
of material pleasures, the readiness to sacrifice even the once so 
dearly cherished idea of glory to gain, the absence of religious 
feeling, of the idea of duty, the want of devotion, of self-sacrifice, 
the worship of success, with nothing left but a mere sense of 
honour to sustain the two great towers of the huge fabric of life— 
the private duties of the man, and the public duties of the 
citizen. Such is the picture drawn of his country by a loving and 
admonitory hand. Here one should suppose we have infallible 
signs of decay. But there are also two others. As men’s for- 
tunes increased, so did their political timidity, and instead of 
growing more independent, they became more subservient 
to the caprices of power, while the workmen willing to take 
their places confound the duties of the State with the ad- 
ministration of public assistance—a doctrine which has always 
flourished amongst the lower classes at periods of national decline. 

If the question might be asked before the war broke out, 
whether France was suffering from a fatal disease, is it to be 
wondered at that her army was so easily overcome ; that some 
regiments did not fight ; that the most outrageous want of disci- 
pline prevailed; and that 300,000 men are now prisoners in 
Germany? We have no doubt that but for the way the Em- 
peror clung to the last to hope, the defeat which overtook his 
arms with such crushing rapidity would have been postponed, 
and France might consequently be in a somewhat better position ; 
but we are firmly convinced that there was a taint in the French 
army which no strategy could have coped with, and which would 
have foiled the most brilliant tactics. And when we recall the 
panic, and boasting, and unreadiness to do their duty, which was 
displayed by Garde Mobile and National Guard, until they found 
that there was a musket behind them as well as before, we cease 
to be surprised that the German armies had so easy a march 
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right up to the capital, and feel that a fresh sign has been added 
to the melancholy list above. 

The men of position, the army, all that came immediately in 
contact with the Empire, was demoralized ; and the only hope 
for France was in the stores of moral wealth that might have 
been stowed away in those regions where the influence of the 
Imperial rule was less felt ; the only hope, that is, of saving her- 
self from ignominious defeat. As a fact, those resources have not 
entirely failed her, and come what may now, France has proved 
that she has within her borders yet some few men worthy of those 
who carried the drapeau over subjugated Europe. And the events 
happening as we write prove more than this. They show that if 
that country had only learnt the art of government—if she had 
at her head one whom the country had not learned to despise— 
if there had been a Constitution to fight for—above all, if an un- 
just quarrel had not been engaged in, how strong are the proba- 
bilities that all the disasters which have, like the vultures in 
Hiawatha, crowded on the country as on a carcase, would have 
been averted. Freedom does not tarry long in the hands of 
cowards, but to secure it it is not enough to be only brave. 

For though it may well be a matter of question whether 
Frenchmen, man for man, would prove a match for Germans, 
yet who can doubt their fighting capabilities? Even if they were, 
they do not possess that glorious impersonality, that loyalty, man 
to man, and to achief, so characteristic of the German, and which 
excites the enthusiasm of Michelet. What has been always so 
observable in the Scotch and Irish is noticeable in the French 
army to this day. The personality—the sense of individuality 
of the Celt is too strong. ‘This makes combined action, combined 
movements, reliance on orders veing obeyed, alike difficult ; while 
it would impart an unstable and insurrectionary turn to the 
French character, even if better instructed in the art of govern- 
ment than Frenchmen unhappily are. Nor, as we have said, is 
their temperament so suited to modern scientific warfare as the 
German temperament. They are wanting in the coolness of men 
who can die doing their duty, and for duty’s sake. This is one of the 
greatest defects in the French character. The very idea of duty 
seems wanting. Without this men may make dashing charges, 
or a brilliant stand, but when they fancy they are unobserved, 
when there is no écldét to be gained—the motive force of French 
action—vanity, becomes powerless, and sauve qui peut becomes 
the order of the day. If the proposition that Frenchmen are 
intensely vain needed any confirmation, hundreds of writers from 
all countries might be cited. Their own authors have not spared 
them, and the testimony of Voltaire is as decisive as that of 
Addison ; while Napoleon, who knew so well how to rule them, 
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declared vanity to be their master-trait. It was for this he in- 
vented the Legion of Honour which now makes rubric the 
button-holes of so many coats, that, as the witty correspondent 
of the Daily News in Paris declared not long ago, you have to 
offer an explanation if unable to sport the red rosette; the wide 
distribution of the order had a similar end with its creation. But 
hear one of the most dignified Frenchmen that ever wrote, who 
thinks with the proud severity of an old Roman :— 


“A law has been recently passed to stop that disorder [publication 
of scandal], and it has declared a misdemeanour any intrusions of the 
press in private life; but it could never be put in force, because the 
very authors of that law continued to relish openly that kind of read- 
ing, and because many Frenchmen are so fond of publicity that they 
prefer, even for themselves, slander to silence.” 

Now a character of which vanity is the base must necessarily 
be unstable and incapable of continuous effort. Nor can it, we 
think, be contended that in energy, except under the influence of 
some powerful stimulant, they are not greatly deficient.* 

For a nation credited with such high spirit and mettle the 
French seem to lack daring in almost everything except in 
battle, and here they do not surpass the Germans, while they 
are far from equalling them in calm heroism. The testimony 
of a friendly observer is :— 

“A Frenchman has seldom earnest or deep ambition either for real 
power or for wealth. He is rather ambitious for fame, for praise, for 
giving a lofty idea of himself to his countrymen or even to his narrow 
circle ; and he will be in fact consoled easily fur many shortcomings, 
if he know only that those around him believe his merit superior to 
his fortune. He submits more easily than is the case here to failure 
in his worldly hopes, and it is rather rare that a Frenchman who has 
lost his fortune tries to build it up again two or three times, as it is 
often seen here or in America He is rather inclined to accept his 
fate, and to alleviate it by his lively temper, and by a happy facility 
to enjoy any good thing which civilization or nature may still bless 
him with. The name of philosopher, in its popular acceptation of a 
man easy to content, is more truly and more often deserved in our 
country than in any other land. If our passions are quick, they are 
short, and do not affect too deeply nor too long our freedom of judg- 
ment. I daresay, indeed, that if equal conditions are given, a French- 
man is apt to feel the pleasant things more intensely, and the painful 
ones less bitterly, than the other denizens of this world.” 





* Are we certain this would not apply to courage? When the writer 
was at Sedan he saw on the height that rises to the left, as you leave Sedan on 
ood way to Bouillon, and which was red with the pantzlons rouges, an empty 

ttle near every knapsack. Before, however, any inference is drawn, it should 
be remembered that before the battle of Sedan the soldiers were very badly 
provisioned. 


[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVII.|—New Senizs, Vol. XXXIX. No. I. O 
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Without very much danger of being suspected of antipathy to 
the French, we may express a doubt whether this compound of 
the fop and the philosopher could ever, save under exceptional 
circumstances, have overrun the Continent. At all events, cannon 
balls are rather dear playthings for this spoiled philosophic child, 
who, when he learns that he cannot get the moon from the 
bottom of the tub, will perhaps cease to cry for it. 

What we have said about the absence of the idea of duty, 
partly confirmed as it is by the concluding lines of the above 
quotation, from a man who loved France not only well but 
wisely, leads us to call attention to a subject full of delicacy. 
We are, however, emboldened to do so because some people, 
amongst whom are one or two who have shown ap emphasis 
of pruriency which is happily rare in that division of English 
life from which they come, desire to introduce into English 
homes what is really the gangrene of French social life, and 
which does not merely strike fatally at the source of national 
greatness, but levels with unerring precision a deadly weapon at 
the brightest and holiest charms that cheer our chequered 
existence—domestic purity and spontaneous love. Some fair 
and plausible reasons may be found to excuse the feature of 
Freuch married life of which we speak. Bold in political ex- 
periment, as a child is bold in handling weapons with the 
dangers of which he is unacquainted, the Frenchman, says the 
apologist, “is at the same time careful, and even timid, in all 
other matters, and in the usual train of life. General prudence, 
and the desire, not so much of wealth as of a quiet and sure 
competency, is the main feature of French temper.” 

And then he* goes on to explain how this want of vigorous 
ambition, and the excessive love with which children are loved 
in France, combined with the law for the equal division of pro- 
perty, accounts for the tendency to limit the number of children. 

“The children are loved in France with a tenderness often exces- 
sive, and the law of equal inheritance, which has become a part of our 
national character, renders the Frenchman still more prudent, from 
the perpetual anxiety which he feels about the future of his family. 
Now, if you bear in mind that all French inheritance, real or personal 
estate, is constantly divided in equal portions amongst the children, 
that they have no India nor Australia to go to, and that emigration 
is generally considered as a kind of penalty or desperate remedy for 
great faults, you will at once understand the cause of the two facts 
which separate most deeply the French family from the British ore,— 
to wit, the small number of children, and our peculiar way of cov- 
tracting marriages. On the small number of children I wont dwell 
here; but a curious fact is, that the apprehension about bringing up 
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children keeps pace among us with the acquisition and increase of pro- 
perty. Our peasant, as a landowner, does not like to see his lot dwind- 

ling to nothing after him, and dreads a large family, and the same ° 
feeling pervades all classes.” , 


If this plea is tenable it will furnish a very good argument to 
those who oppose, and, as we think, wisely oppose, the equal sub- 
division of property amongst children in this country—however 
sustainable the proposition may be on grounds of abstract justice. 
It might be thought it is better to give one as much as will 
enable him to do something than to give a dozen as much as 
would raise them a little above paupers, and beget a fatal and 
paralysing content. The “curious fact” is, however, significant. 
Why is it that this tendency to limit the family becomes more 
emphasized with the acquisition and increase of property? We 
see it in Paris as well as in the country. It is because of that 
excessive love of their bien étre which characterizes the French— 
that gross materialism which makes them see nothing above 
being fed well, clad well, and housed well, and they tremble at 
the idea of their children having to “rough it,” as we say. 

And this feature of their character—to digress for a moment— 
is intimately connected with a trait which everybody familiar 
with French literature and French people must have felt 
astonished at—we mean the store they set by their lives. No 
men, indeed, can face death under certain circumstances more 
bravely, and even recklessly, though that very reckless dash 
makes on us a far different impression from what it might be 
expected to do. But, nevertheless, they think it a great thing 
to die. So do all Celtic populations. But the deep sad wave that 
flows far below the surface in men of Teutonic organization makes 
them disposed to take quite another view, and they know not 
whether it would be sweeter to die or live—perhaps would often 
pre‘er to die, but that the chains of duty bind them here. 

Well, the marriage customs of France spring from this same 
effeminate source. A mariage de ruison is the rule. And 
what does this mean? A marriage which a reasonable money 
interest has decided. Nothing like courtship is allowed to either 
party. Until everything is settled, and even afterwards—not, 
in fact, until the words have been spoken which bind two people. 
to each other for life, can either discover whether they are at all 
suited to each other, or whether, indeed, they ever really had 
the smallest mutual love. The result is that marriages are very 
generuily unhappy in France ; that at the theatre, in novels, and 
even in society the husband is the jest of the wife and the wife 
the jest of the husband ; it is a gross union such an union ; and, 
in a very serious way, honeycombs life with immorality. It more 


frequently happens that a Frenchmen loves his neighbour's wife 
02 
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and hates his own than the reverse. French women while young 
see the evil, but they dare not rebel, and when they become 
mothers they lead their daughters to the sacrificial altar just as 
they themselves were led. Nor is the bane concealed from 
those who have observed French life with the care of a writer* 
we have already quoted so often, because he speaks with perhaps 
more authority than any other we are acquainted with :— 


“The inconveniences of that custom are well known: a great deal 
of human happiness, which might otherwise have come into existence, 
is thus crushed in the bud, and our youth is too often deprived, on 
the entrance of married life, of those exquisite feelings which, even 
when they are gone, give us a help for crossing the hard after-life, in 
the same manner as the remembrance of some delightful dream helps 
us to go through a painful or dreary day. On the other side, you 
must not believe one-hundredth part of what is alleged by our sen- 
sational novel writers or scandal-newspapers about the disordered state 
of French married life. The French family is far from being worse 
than elsewhere, and, as a rule, it is solid, and holds fast through some 
troubles. First, the excessive love for children maintains and pro- 
tects the family; then the impossibility of divoreing engages husband 
and wife to mutual indulgence and support; finally, the French women 
have generally a mind more clear than their heart is warm, and the 
same self-control which has enabled them to contract what is called 
a reasonable marriage, enables them also to make the best of it.” 

There is, doubtless, much truth in the latter part of this 
paragraph. But there is an admission in the last sentence which 
goes far to vitiate the whole apology. Women with clear heads 
and cold hearts will never breed up men possessing the highest 
virtue, or the greatest force of which our nature is capable ; 
nor can they, indeed, be expected to prove that savour of life 
which women, by their tenderness and purity and passion, were 
intended to supply. 

Here, again, we may pause to point out how the law steps in 
and interferes with men’s spontaneous action, Why should 
equal subdivision of property be compulsory in France? If a 
man does not tie up his property in some way inimical to society, 
why should he not be permitted to leave it to whom and in what 
manner it may please him? The statesman who promulgated 
that law perhaps little anticipated that it would work in the 
manner it has done. It is a good instance of the dangers of 
over-legislation, and of the necessity of leaving men alone to 
work out their own development according to laws which we 
imperfectly understand, and the operation of which we may 
hinder innocently but seriously, and perhaps, as is to be feared 
in the above case, irreparably. 
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But, it will be said, is not the protective spirit strong in Ger- 
many? Undoubtedly it is. Yet, as we have already indicated, 
if we examine German history, we shall find that the Germans 
have always manifested a bold free spirit. Side by side with a 
submissiveness and a love of order, a genius for obedience that 
is really an evidence not of slavery, but of freedom, there has 
ever been a sturdy spirit in the kingdoms of Germany. Their 
demeanour might pon men who could speak of the “ poor, 
patient English,” but the distinction between a free and a tur- 
bulent spirit will appear to any one looking beneath the surface 
of things. If we go back to the dawn of modern civilization, 
when the clouds ot the Middle Ages were rolling away from the 
horizon, and that sun which has never since set was rising in its 
effulgence, we shall find, as has been so often found during the 
present war, the strong, hardy German, up in the early morning 
ready to work even before it is “ yet day,’ while the Frenchmau 
ingloriously sleeps, In Germany the printing press is active ; the 
peasants revolt and demand their rights; the Imperial cities are 
in revolution ; all is life and struggle. In France during this 
time all is still as the grave. The people seem dead and buried. 
A revolt of a province against grinding taxation, a half-articu- 
late cry against oppression, a brief struggle, and the silence of 
the churchyard advenes once more. The influence of the free 
cities of Germany cannot be over-estimated as amongst the causes 
preserving a free spirit in the people. The Holy Roman Empire, 
chaotic and illogical in its structure, had great advantages that 
were not found under a more symmetrical rule, As in England, 
from other causes, there were in Germany richer and more various 
elements of civilization than in France, A combative and indepen- 
dent spirit was preserved, The idea of right was never crushed out 
of the people’s mind, and the dignity of human nature, trodden 
down in other places, asserted itself in Germany in the contests 
between rival nobles and savans, and even in the savage 
encounters that sometimes made the Rhine run red to the sea, 
For thirty years the peasant raised his voice, while his poor 
brother serf in Italy and in France crouched like a patient ass 
beneath his burden. He was willing to serve. But he would 
serve in accordance with ancient contract and not modern 
caprice. 

We see this sturdy spirit everywhere, especially in resistance 
to the greatest tyranny which has ever dominated the wills of 
men, and which has never entirely recovered from the blew dealt 
it by a German monk. He did not stand alone. The same work 
was being done in different ways, and before him, by such men 
as Reuchlin, and by the witty and original author of the 
“Epistola Obscurorum Virorum,” That spirit of revolt which 
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we see active in Germany at this time, and which has continued 
there ever since, protesting against authority over man, and 
which will lead them ultimately to be in the truest sense a free 
people with a free Government, is to be accounted for, certainly 
to some extent, by their history—by their advantageous ante- 
cedents. But we fear we must go farther than this, and trace it 
also to the fact that they were the same great race which, under 
another name, and with a dash of lambent Celtic fire in it, has 
subdued the world. 

Even in Wurtemberg, under the disgraceful despotism of the 
cruel and libidinous Mademoiselle von Gravenitz—despite her 
strong hand and secret police—the Provincial Estates put forth 
their rights. In Friezland, all unprotected as they were by the 
Empire, the Ancient Estates asserted their indépendence. In 
Holstein, as early as 1688, some of the nobles find their account 
in liberating their serfs. In 1740 the Ditmarch peasantry revolt. 
Protestantism, persecuted by one prince, is protected by others ; 
and in districts where no shield is thrown over the evangelical 
faith—in quiet, secluded regions, as amid the mountains of Salz- 
burg—the German Bible was reverently studied, with a love that 
no persecution could quench, because the daring and defiant 
teaching of Jesus had fallen on congenial soil and begotten 
an erect and independent attitude that no despot could cow 
and no suffering appal ; and when in 1793 those poor peasants 
were driven to bay, they formed, stirred by the thrilling 
preaching of a blacksmith, a confederacy at Schwarzach, and 
presented one of those spectacles that shine like stars through 
history, vindicating the grandeur of man, and teaching future 
ages how to be noble and free. They swore to die rather 
than deny their faith; recognising the great truth that it is 
better not to be at all than to imprison with slavish cowardice 
in the heart the thought that makes life sweet and holy 
and dignified. The descendants of those men, sixteen thousand 
of whom, by the favour of Frederick William the First 
of Prussia, settled on the Niemen, are to-day repaying the 
Hohenzollerns for their protection, and smiting to the dust the 
inheritors of the traditions of the enemy of their fathers. In the 
Jatter years of the seventeenth century, the peasantry of Wied 
and of Bohemia rebel against heavy soccage service ; and in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, long before the French 
Revolution, the people of Hauenstein, in the depths of the Black 
Forest, refuse to remain serfs. The heavy average service led, 
in 1757, the Styrian peasantry to rebel. If we turn to the cities 
we shall find them, as in Liibeck in 1665, in Hamburg and in 
Kiel in 1708, in Brussels in 1720, in Spiers in 1716, manifesting 
the same sturdy fibre—rebelling either against an oligarchy, or 
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resisting tyrants royal or clerical ; while the good cause is sealed 
by the blood of political martyrs like Henzi in Berne, who, with 
the same humour that lived in our own Sir Thomas More, can 
say, when the executioner shows he does not know his bloody 
business, “ Everything, down to the headsman, is bad in this 
republic.” It is impossible to find a parallel for these things in 
France ; and considering the voluptuous, despotic, and brutal 
character of the princes of Germany, it is equally impossible not 
to look for an explanation of them in great part to race. 

Though the Germans then had to submit to princes aping 
the policy of Louis XIV., their own free nature, their power of 
appeal to an Imperial Council, a ray of constitutionalism that lit 
up their dreary, narrow life in small kingdoms, preserved in 
them those ideas which prevented men from falling in de- 
moralization and decay. Living through their strangely diversi- 
fied history was the secret of a grand national life—bold inquiry 
and widespread education, which their princes, with all their 
faults, did their utmost to diffuse. It was even an advantage to 
them that neither their literature nor their arms obtained an 
early supremacy, for in the dawn of constitutional government, 
conquest demoralized and prepared its worshippers for slavery, 
aud when the national mind woke to the necessity of perfecting 
the noble German language and of giving it flexibility and 
grace, as wellas strength, German writers had to turn to Greece 
and England, and in the literature of both countries they found 
themselves in communion with men great in art, large in cha- 
racter, bold and free and independent, with eyes bright with 
splendid purpose. When, therefore, owing to French vanity 
and greed, and especially to the policy of Napoleon, who, in 
giving a magnificent expression to the worst feature of the 
French character, did more to ruin France than any other of her 
rulers, there arose a passion for German unity, a thirst deep as 
religious fervour to close in dreadful battle with the enemies of 
their country, in order to avenge unforgetable wrongs and prove 
which were the better men ; and when there was a guiding and 
master spirit at Berlin—there also pardoning much to a statesman 
that could not be regarded with other than suspicion and dread— 
was a people with the stuff in them of which heroes are made. 
To compare such men with a just cause to the mercenaries that 
followed the author of the coup d’étdét would be to display an 
ignorance of the forces by which great events are ruled. 

_ We see, then, in this campaign not merely the outcome of the 
incapacity of a Lebceuf or the demented diplomacy of a crowned 
conspirator, but rather of great causes long operating, silently 
but surely as the lapping wave against the strong foundations of 
some seaward tower, eating away evermore the base on which 
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the greatness of the French character reposed. We see also the 
inevitable assertion of the supremacy of superiority of race. 
The sabre of France, even though it be as one of her own writers 
boasts, of sharper edye and finer temper, is no match for the 
weighty sword of Germany, hitherto weak because of a disunion 
which caused the strong arms of her own children to be raised 
against her. As Arndt wrote in 1509, when Napoleon, in his 
address to the Bavariaus and Wurtembergers,.told them he had 
conferred an unparalieled honour on them by coming amongst 
them unaccompanied by a single Frenchman :— 
“Is this his work ? Ah, no! ’tis thine: 
Tis thow alone hast done. 
For him thy banner waved, for him 
Thy sword the battle won.” 


In setting out on the Russian campaign, Napoleon boasted 
that for every five of his men that would be killed he would only 
lose one Frenchman. “ Who can count,” says Von Treitschke, 
“all the German commanders of the Bourbons, from Bassen- 
stein (Bassompierre) down to Maréchal de Saxe ; all the gallant 
German regiments—Royal Alsace, Royal Deux Ponts, Royal 
Allemand—all the teeming hosts of warlike dependents whom 
the treachery of German princes brought under the yoke 
of the foreigner?” and he refers with just pride to Ney and 
Kellerman, Lefévre, Rapp, and Kleber, who were counted amongst 
the “bravest of the brave.” These days of weakness and peril 
and shame are now gone, and we have faith to see Germany, 
untrammelled and fearless, launched into the broad and bound- 
less future, pursue that great course marked out for her in the 
chart of her destiny, with integrity shining at the mast-head, 
the winds of prosperity distending her canvas, and the mighty 
murmur of a free people about her prow. 

And now there arises a practical question which has already 
been much discussed. The King of Prussia, with an object that 
was perfectly obvious, declared when crossing the frontier that 
‘ he did not make war with the peaceful French people, but on 
the Emperor and his dynasty, the inheritors of the traditions of 
the First Napoleon, who had brought so much misery and in- 
flicted such deep humiliation on Germany. When this uncandid 
statement was made he did not hope to have so agreeable an 
interview with the man who entertained him with such profuse 
splendour at Versailles, as he had after the capitulation of Sedan, 
and severe purists may condemn him, and have, in fact, loudly 
condemned him, for what he probably considered as a justifiable 
ruse de guerre to weaken Napoleon’s hands. The inference 
was natural that peace was possible after what seemed a sur- 
render as decisive as it was disgraceful. The victorious German 
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army was on its way to Paris. Were they to return because of 
a proclamation which had not anticipated such good fortune? It 
would be strange if a minister of the audacity of Count Bismarck 
was not equal to the occasion. The truth was then told. ‘Tlie 
real quarrel was with France, and the irregularity which charac- 
terized the genesis of the Provisional Government was made 
the most of by the wily Prussian Minister, in order to increase 
the difficulties in the way of France. At the suggestion of the 
neutral powers he consented to have an interview with M. Jules 
Favre, the Foreign Minister of the Republic, in which he almost 
laughed at the Provisional Government, which he had previously 
characterized as “ the gentlemen of the pavé.” And although he 
refrained from using such language in the presence of one of its 
members, his manner was characterized by brusqueness rather 
than courtesy. As conditions of peace he asked for Alsace and 
Lorraine, with perhaps Metz and Strasburg—certainly Strasburg, 
which was the key of his house, and which he said he should 
have. Neither Strasburg nor Metz had then fallen. In a second 
interview, arranged for the purpose of making terms for an 
armistice,in order to give time to convoke a Constituent Assembly, 
he asked, as conditions, for Strasburg and Toul,and Mont Valérien, 
the fort of all others around Paris which has most command of 
the capital. Monsieur Jules Favre, who had burst into tears 
during one of these interviews, was so convinced of the impracti- 
cability of coming to terins that when he rose at the end of the 
second interview, he declared that the French would fight it out 
to the bitter end. So daring, so impossible at that time, seemed 
the pretensions of Bismarck, for General Uhrich was making his 
heroic defence in Strasburg, and our “glorious Bazaine,” as M. 
Favre designated the ambitious Mexican hero, was in Metz, able, 
if he wished—such was the opinion of the infatuated people— 
to break out and crush all the Germans on French soil, that 
this declaration of the Foreign Minister was received with en- 
thusiasm throughout the whole of France. Since these inter- 
views, in several circulars, Count Bismarck has laid it down that 
Germany must have Alsace and Lorraine. His views have been 
echoed and re-echoed by inspired, and we are bound to believe, 
from what we know of German feeling, by uninspired journals 
and professors. In the speech of the King, read at the opening 
of the Parliament of the North German Confederation, we find 
that while admitting that the exhaustion of France consequent 
on the present struggle, would be so great as to prevent her from 
entering on a war again at an early period, he yet feels bound to 
insist that the conditions of peace should be in proportion to the 
greatness of the sacrifice in blood and treasure. The entie 
passage runs thus :— 
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“The incalculable exhaustion and devastation which will be to 
France the consequence of a continuance of the war under present cir- 
cumstances must certainly diminish the power of the country to such 
an extent that its restoration will require a longer period than would 
be the case in the ordinary course of war. The Confederate Govern- 
ments, however, are compelled with regret to give expression to 
their conviction that the peace between these two great neighbouring 
peoples, upon the continuance of which they calculated less than six 
months ago, will but be all the more in danger by the remembrance 
which the impression of this war will leave in France the moment 
when France, by the restoration of her own strength or by the con- 
clusion of alliances with other powers, shall feel herself strong enough 
to reeommence the struggle. The condition upon which the allied 
Governments would be ready to conclude peace have been publicly 
discussed. It is necessary that they should be commensurate with 
the greatness of the sacrifice laid upon our country by this war, which, 
though undertaken without any ground whatever, had the assent of 
the whole French nation. It is above all things necessary tnat they 
should establish a defendible frontier for Germany, against the con- 
tinuance by future Governments of France of the policy of conquest 
which has been pursued for so many hundred years, and that this 
frontier should be settled in such a way as partly to redress the results 
of the unfortunate war, which Germany, at a period of international 
division, was compelled to wage by the will of France.” 

The last sentence, which gives the real animus in the mind 
of the German hosts, was explained beforehand by M. Bismarck. 
But if we wanted a commentary, Herr von Treitschke has supplied 
it in an eloquent pamphlet, written under the influence of a strong 
conviction that as Germany owes her present united attitude 
to Prussia, that State is the only one which can restore the old 
German glories. Alsace and Lorraine, Metz and Strasburg, will 
be the demand of Prussia whenever the hour shall have arrived 
for signing a peace. It is pretended—perhaps we ought to say 
believed—that nothing less than this will enable Germany to 
feel secure. With Strasburg, France has what Bismarck calls, 
with homely terseness, the key of his house, and what, with more 
poetic feeling, Henry II. called three centuries ago “ the beautiful 
pass into the Empire.” The Rhine is always there ready for the 
pontoons of an invadér; the guns of Fort Mortier frown down 
on the open town of Altbreisach ; a few shots from a French out- 
work could break up the railway between Freiburg and Upper 
Germany ; nor can there be any guarantee of a permanent peace 
until the German guns look sternly towards Paris from the 
fortified passes of the Vosges, and the armies of Germany can 
‘sweep in a few days into the green smiling valleys of Champagne. 
Germany,* from the nature of her army, is a peaceful nation, as 
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also from the social habits of the people ; and therefore a strong 
boundary is absolutely essential to the North German Confede- 
ration. Such is the view taken of the question by all Germans 
who are not of a doctrinaire or ultra-Liberal type. We are quite 
agreed that every State must seek guarantees for its security in 
itself alone, and that it is imbecile to rely on the magnanimity 
of a possible enemy as a bulwark against invasion; and we are 
certainly not prepared to say that the unwillingness of a popu- 
lation which is of German origin,‘and in great part of German 
language, to’ be annexed to Germany, would be an insuperable 
obstacle which no considerations could put aside. 

If France, as the Duke of Wellington thought, was too strong 
for the peace of Europe, it would seem to us perfectly right to 
take away trom her a portion of territory. But with a united 
Germany such an argument is inadmissible. It is very hard 
to ask a people who have been connected with France for 
two hundred years, who desire to remain French, who are 
convinced “that they are no Suabians, and that all Suabians 
have yellow hair,” who are French in their hatred of Germans, 
and who, especially in Metz and Strasburg, show themselves 
to have all the marks and signs of the true children of 
France to go over toa foreign and a hated yoke, to whose 
military system they have a supreme objection. Yet, though 
Germany would henceforth be strong enough to defy France, 
looking at the vanity and restlessness of Frenchmen, remem- 
bering what the most intelligent and peaceful people in Paris 
said after the disaster at Sedan—“ make peace, and fight them 
again in ten years”’—we cannot deny that there is force in the 
demand of a victorious nation, with Jena stored in its memory, to 
take guarantee that the mob of Paris may not be able to hurl 
the French army across the Rhine whenever it happens to be in 
a warlike mood. Nor, until we pass into the era of peace, when 
swords and needle-guns will be antiquarian curiosities, can we 
deny that the sword must occasionally settle national disputes 
aud national boundaries. But when a man speaks of the right 
of the sword, and the right of the German nation to restore its 
lost children, and of knowing better than these unfortunates (the 
people of Alsace) what is good for them, and appealing from 
the men of to-day to those who were there before them—that is, 
appealing to dead men as to what is to be the nation of living 
ones—we fail to be able to understand what the drift or cogency 
can be, and hurry away from this mixture of inquisitorial logic 
and German dreaminess to something bearing a character more 
practical. If every German child is to be brought back to the 
fold, will Prussia pursue her missionary career into Austria, into 
Switzerland ; nay, will she equip a fleet and sail to America, 
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to Australia, and countries nearer home, to sift out the precious 
Teuton grain from the chaff of other races ? 

There are abundant reasons to satisfy Germany—or Prussia— 
as to the necessity of taking Alsace and Lorraine, with the two 
beautiful strongholds which have fallen before their victorious 
sword. The soil of these provinces is rich. Facilities exist for 
obtaining markets along the Rhine, and thence to the Basin of 
the Rhone, and of the Seine. No part of Germany is so fruitful and 
tempting as this coveted border-land. “‘ We are by no means rich 
enough to be able to renounce so precious a possession ” says the 
Professor, with much honesty. 

The greater part of the pamphlet might be considered as an 
argument against the view it is intended to support. He shows 
how German the coveted territory once was ; how rich in German 
legend ; how the giant’s daughter ascended to the Castle of 
Nideck, carrying a peasant with his plough and horses in her 
apron ; how German art once flourished there ; how Strasburg 
was the fairest of the eleven free cities of the Empire ; how she 
“ faithfully ” shared the Black Death and the Jews’ gangrene 
with the other Rhenish cities ; how her citizens looked with deep 
hatred on their Welsh neighbours ; how the Reformation made 
itself felt within her walls, and in the shade of her ancient 
minster ; and a good deal else, more or less to the point, as showing 
what everybody knows, that some two centuries ago the depart- 
ments in dispute were part of the Holy Roman Empire, with a 
population speaking German. But so far as showing that Ger- 
many, with Prussia at its head, has some inherent right to take 
back Alsace and Lorraine, such statements, considered as argu- 
ments, are on a par with the rodomontade of Fenian journalists, 
who, having dilated on the glories of “ Brian the Brave,” talked 
with more or less shallowness of the ‘ Four Masters,” and 
adduced some facts about the round towers and the great Earl 
of Desmond, thivk they have given conclusive proof that Ireland 
should be separated from England, and should form a distinct 
kingdom. We are also told how Strasburg was delivered into 
the hands of Louis in 1681, who had previously subjected ten 
small Imperial cities in Alsace, and with great honesty the reason 
is indicated why the people of Alsace became so strongly French 
in feeling. The great Revolution struck the chords of freedom 
in their hearts; they broke with a history which, with many 
advantages, contained memories of odious clerical oppression, 
and the peasant, until then groaning under harsh dues, and, in 
some instances, a mere serf, became on the night of the 4th of 
August a free landed proprietor. Here was a very good reason 
why the peasants should have flocked to the standard of the 
Republic, and should have drunk deep of French ideas. Hence- 
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forth they burned with a passionate love of equality; they 
were carried away with enthusiasm for the genius of Napoleon ; 
aud when harsh Press laws in Germany sent fugitives across tne 
Rhine, they found another good reason for becoming more 
intensely French, if possible. In a word, in any sense which, for 
purposes of argument, it is necessary to use the word, these 
people are French, and it must be on grounds of State necessity 
rather than on historical arguments that those who wish to 
incorporate them with Prussia will have to take their stand. 
We grant that those historical associations make the act less 
highhanded than it would otherwise appear, and give hope 
that the process of assimilation may not be as protracted as is 
usually the case. 

From this point of view, it is not irrelevant to point out that 
many German customs still remain; that the German language 
is much spoken ; that the steadiness and enterprise of the people 
surpass that of the French; and that they have shown an un- 
willingness to follow the erratic and spasmodic revolutionary 
movements of the Parisian populace. On the main question, 
however, we prefer Count Bismarck’s direct method. When he 
says we have been invaded over and over again by the French ; 
they are a people that are never happy unless when fighting for 
some solid advantage, or some baseless dream ; they have invaded 
us again ; we have been victorious ; we shall take guarantees 
that if we have to wage war with them at some distant day we 
shall come into the fray with all our advantages, we can under- 
stand him, and instead of seeing cruelty—instead of seeing ve 
victis in his words, we only recognise the accents of prudence 
aud strong common sense. 

If the provinces are taken—and taken they most undoubtedly 
will be—it seems certain they will be annexed to Prussia, without 
whose aid there would be no prospect of a united Germany 
today. The only alternative would be annexation with Bavaria 
—a course objectionable and undesirable on several grounds, 
Bavaria would not be strong enough to hold them. Prussia will 
form a much better bulwark on the threatened boundary, and 
there is an opportunity of leavening the hard Prussian State with 
the richer and finer elements of South German life. Annexa- 
tion to Bavaria, too, would create a dualism which might prove 
fatal to the march towards a united Germany. Nor, perhaps, 
would any State other than Prussia be strong enough to perform 
the task of Germanization ; while it is certainly more concilia- 
tory if you take a people away from a great State to ally them 
to one which will offer them views not less large, and will not 
lower their sense of dignity as citizens. 

But there arises a question of much importance. Is there an 
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arriére pensée in the mind of Bismarck? And is his anxiety 
for territory—that will for some time, at all events, be another 
Ireland—dictated by a desire to have an excuse for keeping on 
foot a large standing army, and having an argument always 
ready against the party of economy in the Reichstag? Custine 
told the citizens of Frankfort—‘ You have beheld the corona. 
tion of the Emperor of Germany. Well, you will never see 
another.” He would not be the first prophet whose vaticinations 
are belied by events. And it is now almost certain that we shall 
see the present King crowned Emperor of Germany. Herr von 
Bismarck, neither during his previous career, nor since the war, 
~ has shown himself greatly attached to popular freedom; and 
since the King came to the throne, those who had hoped to see 
the “new era” in his reign have discovered that his Liberalism 
did not go very deep. — 

The career of the Prussian State does not, it must be con- 
fessed, afford brilliant—though it affords some hopes—of a strong 
constitutional kingdom being established in the centre of Europe, 
such a kingdom as Sir Robert Peel would have rejoiced to see 
there. Her pace has not kept time with the expectation created 
by the wise, politic, and beneficent labours of the venerated 
Stein. We wish we could take as comforting a view of the cha- 
racter of those warlike Hohenzollerns as the Professor we have 
already named. In our mind their traditions are neither peace- 
able, nor such as to make a people other than most jealous of 
their every act. The Crown Prince is said to have Liberal ten- 
dencies, and we know that he strongly and publicly condemned 
some of Bismarck’s unconstitutional conduct. But this has 
always been the way with Crown princes and heirs-apparent. 
Frederick William 1V., before becoming King, gav2 no evidence 
of the obscurantist and tyrannical disposition he afterwards 
evinced, After he ascended the throne the same Doctor Jacoby 
who so recently excited Bismarck’s auger, was indicted on ac- 
count of a harmless pamphlet, and the mischievous activity of 
Eichhorn extended, under the King’s directions, its pietistic 
meddling on all sides) The King thought the last thing a re- 
presentative should do was to represent the feelings of the 
people. The Revolution of 1848 left little fruit behind it, and 
showed during its brief fever that the people had much to 
learn before they could be free, as we English understand free- 
dom. The evils of the bureaucratic form of government, inten- 
sified by the sway of Manteuffel, remain still. So late as 1861 
the reactionists were completely victorious, and what between 
the feudalists and the bureaucratic fanatics, the Liberals were in 
despair. Side by side with the best national education in the 
world there is great political ignorance. ‘The present King is 
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chiefly remarkable for the drill-sergeant view he takes of poli- 
tics, and save revising the Prussian army system, he has done 
nothing to entitle him to the gratitude of an enlightened people, 
and he will probably be remembered after his death much as 
Leopold von Dessau is remembered to-day. Turning from the 
Court, however, we find indications—as in the “German Party 
of Progress” —of an intelligent liberalism, that after this war will 
have more scope for action than it had before ; and it is hard 
to believe that the great work of Vincke and Heinrich von 
Sybel will not one day bear good fruit. But over every 
ray of hope for the complete triumph of the party of which 
these men are the brightest ornaments stretches the stern 
shadow of Herr von Bismarck. We have a wholesome dread 
of this man, with his ability, his daring, his unscrupulousness, 
and his Junker Politik. We remember how his influence over 
the King led the latter to issue an -dllegal ordinance restraining 
liberty of the press; his doctrine that political questions are 
questions not of right, but of might; his resolution to govern 
without a Budget, and the way he tempted the Herren Haus to 
step beyond the restrictions of the constitution. He has done 
much for Germany, but Germans would be unwise if they 
regarded him with feelings of complete confidence, and we should 
augur badly for the future of the new Empire did we not know 
that in those small assemblies where Vincke learned to be a 
Liberal and an orator, there remain the seeds of those ideas of 
right which have lived through the tangled and tortuous history 
of the country. If our voice could reach all Germany, and 
especially the heroic army which within these last months 
has won such imperishable renown, we would remind them that 
if there is one thing taught Germany by her history it is that 
she should not put her trust in princes. Let those men, then, 
who have won those great victories on the banks of the Rhine, 
the Meuse, the Moselle, the Seine, and the Loire, remember that 
they have got a more glorious task still to perform. Let them 
remember how the princes acted after 1815 ; how, having agreed 
to give constitutions to their people, the hand of authority was 
turned against all who belonged to the patriotic party ; and, as 
is in the power of every citizen army, let them on their return 
secure the boon of institutions perfectly free. After all, there isa 
professedly constitutional monarchy in Prussia ; and Wurtemberg 
and Baden and Bavaria will bring a Liberal gain to the Confedera- 
tion. Alsace and Lorraine will throw their weight on the side 
of progress, while the effect of the war will certainly have given 
an impulse to national thought, a forward movement of the 
mind, in which the cause we have at heart cannot but share. 
We have spoken as if the capitulation of Paris—for the 
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entering into which the King is making preparations—already 
was near at hand, and as if that event would secure immediate 
peace. It must not, however, be forgotten that the French 
have expressed their determination “to fight it out” even after 
Paris has been starved or bombarded into surrendering. If this 
rash resolve should be carried into effect the war may last for 
three or four years. France is very rich. She has a far larger 
number of persons in easy circumstances than Germany, whose 
aristocracy are poor, though there is a middle class rising up 
which may one day prove the real source of the country’s great- 
ness and freedom, and whose lower class cannot have the same 
resources as those of France. Every Frenchman pays, in time 
of peace, 52f. 37c. to the State, as compared with 34f. 96c. paid 
by Prussians ; 38f. 12c. paid by Bavarians ; while the inhabitants 
of Baden pay 50f. The Government has still, besides, the profit 
made out of the consumption of tobacco. Tue average revenue 
of each Frenchman is 596f., while that of every Prussian is only 
450f. With a regular Government there is no limit to what 
France might borrow. It is possible, therefore, we may see this 
terrible war still carried on with equal disaster, and with the 
brutality and cruelty that will inevitably characterize the conduct 
towards a beaten foe of conquerors exasperated at having to con- 
tinue the strife, and being compelled to remain away from 
home. In any case, France, whenever the strife finishes, will 
be incalculably exhausted ; will have an enormous debt ; will 
have been deprived of the position she was so proud of; 
will no longer be able to throw her armies into other coun- 
tries, and may even have to wade to a settled Government 
through civil war. The réle she has played so long she will play 
no more in our lifetime. The eagle’s wings have beeu cut and 
his talons blunted. His power of aggression has been effectually 
paralysed, and though we sympathise with the sufferings of a 
gallant people, yet when we reflect on the manner in which they 
abused their enormous power, how little they were controlled by 
ideas of justice and right, that they have shown themselves in- 
capable of setting an example of stable institutions, and conse- 
quently powerless to give guarantees of peace ; when, as we look 
back into the past, their fierce vanity and savage contempt for 
life come up before us in a thousand acts calculated to hinder 
progress and debauch the conscience of mankind, we feel that 
they have been weighed in the balance and found wanting, that 
empire has justly passed from them, and that though the 
character of the new depository of power does not leave us with- 
out some uneasiness, yet that the future which six months ago 
was uncertain—no one knowing what a day might bring forth, 
or what might become at any moment a necessity for the mau 
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of the second of December—has in all men’s thoughts taken a 
definitive shape, and as from year to year it fulfils itself, we are 
bold to hope that ever new guarantees will be given for the 
maintenance of European peace. We have no reason, at all 
events, to fear a strong German kingdom. Such a kingdom will 
be our natural ally against Russia. Each empire is the fit com- 
plement of each—Germany able to supply a resistless army, 
England to furnish a resistless fleet-—both united might defy any 
combination, and frown down in their early beginnings ambitious 
attempts to disturb the tranquillity of the world. 
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THEOLOGY AND PH ILGSOPHY. 


R. BARING-GOULD’S “ Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief” comes out very much as we had anticipated, in the part 

which treats of Christianity ;} and the work, as a whole, shows itself'asa 
designed historical plea for some of the grossest beliefs and superstitions 
which have ever demeaned humanity. “ If Christianity be true, it must 
be true to human nature and to human thought,” says the author; but 
he should have added, at their best, and not at their worst. “ It must 
supply that to which they both turn, but which they cannot unassisted 
attain.” What a vast assumption in the word “unassisted!” In 
reference to the ground gone over in his former volume, he says, very 
truly, in the abstract, concerning the religions of mankind, “ They 
differ unquestionably according to the stage of thought and develop- 
ment of the several peoples and nations which embraced them; but 
their differences ought, if man is progressive, to be capable of arrange- 
ment in a series of progressively advancing truths,” p. ix. The real 
result, however, of his whole labour, whatever he may himself have 
intended, is to show that Christianity—not, we may believe, in a brief 
space of the short life of its founder, but in its subsequent concrete and 
‘dogmatic form—has gone back to the crude conceptions of barba- 
rous and primitive nations. For a moment the sky was rent in 
twain, izeppayn dOpioc auOyp, and a kingdom of heaven revealed to 
the wondering gaze—but earth-born clouds rolled up and _ blotted 
out the glorious vision. Hardly had Jesus left the earth before 
the doctrines of Fall and Curse, Sacrificial satisfaction and Inter- 
cession, Priesthood and Incarnation, reappeared and took their place 
in the Christian preaching. Shorn of some of the grosser accessories, 
such as the material shedding of blood, the dogma of sacrificial Atone- 
ment is as virulent now as it was in the Jewish and Pagan worships; 
and the dogma of the Incarnation, though not so grossly historified as 
in Greek and Indian tales, involves as great, if not greater, contradic- 
tions. Now the doctrine of the Eucharist, or rather of the Mass, as 
Mr. Baring-Gould preferably call it, links together the two preceding 
dogmas. Inthe New Testament period itself, there is little or no 
trace of the doctrine of a Sacrament in the Lord’s Supper, none of a 
Sacrifice, still less of a binding together of the Incarnation as a taking 





1 “The Origin and Development of Religious Belief.” By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’’ ‘ The Silver Store,” &. 
Part I1., Christianity. London: Rivingtons. 1870. 
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of “ Deity into humanity with a reception of the deified humanity of 
Christ into man by means of the elements in the Mass.” This latest 
development of a corrupt Christianity far surpasses any superstition 
characteristic of the lowest fetichistic forms of Paganism. So far 
from Christianity, according to Mr. Baring-Gould’s view of it, having 
run itself clear of the errors to be found in other religions, it has accu- 
mulated, complicated, and intensified them. Moreover, as he holds 
authority and priesthood to be of the divine essence of religion, the 
traditional accumulations of the past must hopelessly dominate the 
future. Mr. Baring-Gould’s Catholicity is the Pagano-Judean Ro- 
manism, with the one exception of the Papacy—that is to say, the 
government of the Church, according to him, ought to be Episcopal, 
not Papal; the Church exists as an aristocracy, not as a monarchy. 
The virulent terms in which he speaks of Protestantism and of the 
Protestant spirit, reveal the intention with which this pretentious 
pseudo-scientific contribution to the history of religious belief has been 
compiled. He contounds the exhibition of particular Protestant doc- 
trines—that is to say, of certain doctrines which emerged in the six- 
teenth century in opposition to Roman ones—with the principle of 
Protestantism. For throughout the history of Christianity there has 
been at work a principle of Protestantism in opposition to a principle 
of hierarchial authority, beginning with the revolt of Jesus himself 
against the formalism of the Scribes and Pharisees, and of Paul against 
the self-assertions of a Judaism after the flesh, continued in another 
oo by the teachers of the gnosis, and by Alexandrian and Greek 

athers ; overlaid for many centuries by great ecclesiastical domina- 
tions, which are still striving to maintain their supremacy over the 
intellect and conscience of mankind. With these last Mr. Baring- 
Gould is in thorough sympathy. He misrepresents the spirit of Pro- 
testantism, or of liberty, as a spirit of mere individualism and disunion. 
He knows it to be the spirit which presides over the continual flux 
and progress.of human opinion, and he maligns it in the coarsest 
manner. “The base of the Catholic system is unity, whereas in the 
other system the fundamental principle is division. And this it is 
which has produced that peculiar phenomenon of Protestant religion- 
ism—snobbishness, vulgarity.”’ (p. 187). There is a great deal more 
in the same strain, very discreditable, merely in a literary point of view. 
The “ Catholic ” animosity is too strong for the plausibilities, and far 
too strong for the realities of history. “Protestantism is a religion 
of looking back to the past, not a religion of the present.” (p. 279.) 
And so the Protestant principle, which the author abhors, is assailed 
through particular concrete doctrines which have become fossilized, 
authorized, catholicized, but which a revival of the Protestant or free 
spirit itself would sweep away. The true Protestant spirit would 
abolish the Lutheran dogma of Justification by faith, but it would not 
tend to revive the doctrine of Justification by priestly absolution. 
It would reject the con- as well as the trans- in the substance of 
the Eucharist. The following is an instructive passage, showing 
the comprehensiveness of Mr. Baring-Gould’s theology and the large- 
ness of his charity on the subject of the Eucharist. 

Pa 
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“The popular idea of the Eucharist is that it is a commemoration of the 
death of Christ. No doubt by a stretch of the imagination the ceremony may 
remind the communicant of Christ’s Passion. But it must be allowed that it 
is scarcely possible to devise any more unlikely method of reproducing the 
scene on Calvary. The white cloth on the table, the paten and chalice muffled 
in linen, the priest wandering about the altar in his surplice and scarf and 
hood, the communicating of the kneeling recipients—in what single feature 
does it revive the event of Good Friday, the three crosses, the black heavens, 
and the piercing cries of the sufferer ? 

“A crucifix, or the lection of the Gospel narrative of the Passion, is far 
more calculated to revive the memory of the atonement. Nothing more 
incongruous and irrational than the Protestant theory of the Eucharist can 
well be conceived. 

“That the Eucharist is a commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ is distinctly 
taught by the church, but not that it is a commemoration to the assistants 
alone. The Catholic theory is that it is a sacrifice to God, the offering to God 
the Father of the life and passion of Christ.”—p. 316. 

A few lines further we read that the death of Christ was “ the sacrifice 
offered by God to man to recover his heart,” And a few pages on— 

“ What offering can the soul render to its God worthy of that great sacri- 
fice he gave to man, but that sacrifice itself? That is the return man makes 
to God, he offers to him the sacrifice of Christ; the best thing he knows, 
the only thing at all adequate to the occasion. He says to God, You have 
= me all, I give you back in the fulness of my gratitude all that I value 

1ighest, and that is Christ incarnate, dying on the cross for me. 

“This is the signification of the sacrifice of the altar, the mass. It is the 
recoil wave of the Divine love.”—p. 322. 

To the mystically enfeebled mind this sounds as if there were a re- 
ligious profundity in it. There is a mere dazzle on the surface of a 
shallow pool, concealing its want of depth. It would, of course, be strange 
if in gathering from so many fields the author had not collected some cu- 
riosities and some beauties ; they form when put together, not-a picture, 
but a piece of tesselated dogmatism. His contempt for, or rather his 
hatred of, Protestantism, especially for all sorts of English Protestant- 
ism, is extreme. His admiration of all things “Catholic,” especially 
for Belgian, French, Italian Catholicism, is equally excessive. The 
central dogma around which his Catholicity revolves, is that of 
the Incarnation ; but the Incarnation, he acknowledges, is incapable 
of historical proof, It does not even admit of it ; it can only be revealed 
by a sufficient authority, and thus the Incarnation implies Priesthood. 
There is little doubt that this will be found practically true—that is 
to say, the dogma of the Incarnation and the supernatural claim 
of the Catholic, or quasi-Catholic priesthood, must stand or fall together. 

The translation of such a work as that of Van Osterzee is not 
without value for the English student of the Theology of the New 
Testament.? Although the results at which the author arrives are 
consistent, almost without exception, with an orthodox dogmatism, 





2 “The Theology of the New Testament, A Handbook for Bible Students.” 
By the Rev. J. J. Van Osterzee, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
ot Utrecht, Translated from the Dutch, by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1870, 
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the principles and method of the inquiry are such as will not unfre- 
quently bear a different kind of fruit to the intelligent student. For 
the acknowledgment that the Biblical theology is a part of human 
history, and subject to scientific investigation, is a great advance upon 
the superstition that the Bible, as a supernatural revelation, is alto- 
getber beyond and above rational analysis and interpretation. “The 
idea that the Biblical theology of the New Testament must be treated 
as an independent part of historic science, was first expressed with 
clear consciousness on the rationalistic side” by J. P. Gabler (1787), 
who insisted that the doctrines of the different writers must be objec- 
tively investigated, distinguished from each other, and at the same 
time arranged in their natural order, and according to their mutual 
relations. The same thought has been developed by a long train of 
writers, especially by De Wette, and has been adopted also on the 
supranaturalistic side, as by Hiivernick. Neander gave a great im- 
pulse to the historical method, although he shocks the logical sense 
continually by his recoil from necessary historical inferences when they 
trench too closely upon the quick of the dogma. The handbook of 
Van Osterzee is the work likewise of a mediating theologian. From 
the very commencement he has arranged for himself outlets and escapes 
from the consequences of an impartial inquiry. He does not conceal 
from his readers that he starts with an orthodox bias. He lays down 
sound principles, which he perverts by unwarrantable limitations after- 
wards. Perfectly sound and even necessary is it to assume at the 
commencement of a historical analysis of the New Testament writings, 
such a maxim as the following :—“ We cannot understand the teaching 
of the Lord and his Apostles so long as we have not—even though 
only in a general sense-—learnt to know the ground out of which the 
plant grew.” (p. 23.) He also asserts, as applicable to his own parti- 
cular inquiry, the definition of theological science, that it is “a well- 
grounded and well-ordered knowledge of God and Divine things, de- 
rived from those sources whence necessarily it must be drawn.” (p. 25.) 
But the practical issue of such pretended scientific inquiries may be 
safely predicted when we read the following, as by way of transition :— 


“ In inquiring as to the source whence Jesus himself drew the truth pro- 
claimed by him, that which he owes to nature and to the scriptures of the old 
Testament can in no case be lightly estimated. And just as little must His 
education by Mary, His manifold contact with the spirit of His age, and its 
most important representatives, and His sorrowful life-experience, be excluded. 
The personality of Jesus was, nevertheless, more than everything else, the 
true source of his doctrine, which on this very account is, in the highest sense 
of the word, to be called His, and bears from beginning to end the impress of 
the most perfect originality.” —p. 64. 


Sothat the influence of “ the soil out of which the plant grew,” is 
reduced to a minimum in estimating the personality of Jesus ; His 
unique nature, in ordinary phrase His divinity, is asserted as the source 
of that which was peculiar in Him, according to the descriptions of 
the Gospel histories, and the conceptions of His followers. Although 
in the work here translated Osterzee affects to analyze the New Tes- 
tament writings independently of dogmatic assumptions, the dogma 
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of the Divinity of Christ is in reality the key with which he unlocks 
all the critical difficulties presented by the conflicting characteristics 
attributed to Him. It amounts to about this:—If He were Divine, 
some assertions of His self-consciousness which otherwise would be 
unaccountable, receive an explanation. ‘Therefore He was Divine: and 
again, if He were Divine, incongruities and difficulties in His history, 
and in the representation of His person, would be overridden and solved 
as mysteries; that therefore is the solution of them. Osterzee, in 
fact, according to his own statement, undertook to produce in this book 
a critical work ; but he has throughout mixed up the question of true 
or false with that of literary fact. There is a useful feature in the 
book : that at the end of each section are added “ Points for Inquiry,” 
arising out of the subjects therein treated of, which are often sug- 
gestive of very different conclusions from those arrived at by the 
author himself. 

The position taken up by Mr. Stanley Leathes in the Boyle Lec- 
tures for 1870, may best be described in his own words.? He premises 
that— 

‘It is obviously premature to depreciate the value of the message because, 
as is alleged, on critical grounds, the Gospel after all may be nothing more 
than a romance. The message comes with its own witness to the truth, and 
all who will believe shall 4vow that it is true. The further question, 
whether or not the form in which that message is couched is romantic is a se- 
parate and independent question, with which the intrinsic value of the mes- 
sage itself has nothing whatever to do; and it is a critical error to blend these 
two questions.”’—p. xviii. 

Hence, though he does not give up the Apostolic authorship of the 
fourth Gospel, the establishing of the Johannine genuineness is not, 
to Mr. Leathes, necessary to the validity of the witness which it records. 
In the battle of the “ Evidences,” as if, used to be carried on, the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness to the miracles, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, was all-important; and the record in the Fourth Gospel 
was the only one which could be even pretended to be the record of 
an eye-witness. Hence the unsettling of the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel—if it be only unsettled, though not disproved—is fatal to the 
proof of the supernatural attestation to the Divine mission of Jesus— 
a supernatural attestation given a long while ago to something which 
took place a long while ago. Mr. Leathes, on the other hand— 
“does not assume that the Fourth Gospel is genuine. He does not assume 
that its conception of Christ is true. But he does affirm that gf its message 
is fraught with substantial truth, then certain results will follow. He believes, 
nay more, he is certain, that these results do follow; and he finds upon critical 
and dispassionate investigation that there is even a priori reason why they 
should follow, because of the very high probability, to say the least, that the 
Fourth Gospel is a genuine production of the first century, and, in fact, of 
Apostolic origin.” —Jb, 





3 “The Witness of St. John to Christ: Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870. 
With an Appendix on the Authorship and Integrity of St. John’s Gospel and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings.” By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister 
of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King’s College. London : 
Rivingtous. 1870. 
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Mr. Leathes is convinced that the witness of the person or persons 
whom we will call John, to the present and continual life of Christ is 
far more direct and immediately life-giving than any conclusion to be 
derived argumentatively from historical testimony to the miracles 
which Jesus wrought. 

“If we would estimate the true character of this writer’s language, we 
must bear in mind very distinctly what itis that he asserts. He does not say 
that Jesus was proved to have been the Son of God by the miracles which he 
wrought, or by the prophecies which converged in him, or by the purity of his 
teaching, however true any one or all of these statements may have been. 
He approaches the matter in hand from a totally different quarter.”—p. 121. 

That is to say,—I testify that Jesus is the now-living, ever-living 
Son, and whosoever believeth in Him will render the same witness, for 
he will be partaker of the same eternal life with Him. 

“It is needless to observe how this declaration implied and involved the 
fact of our Lord’s resurrection, and therefore of the generally supernatural 
character of his life; but it is most important to remark that it is framed so 
as to shift the evidence to the claims of Jesus off from the supernatural 
writing of the past on to the supernatural and abiding witness of the continual 
present.”—pp. 121, 122. 

Elsewhere he says— 

“ Whereas we are inclined to make the claims of Christ to turn upon the 
authenticity and veracity of the Gospel narrative, he fearlessly and openly 
advances those claims and leaves them to take their chance of success, and to 
stand or fall upon their own intrinsic merits. And, according as we are of our 
heart and soul with him we shall be willing to do likewise.”—p. 175. 

That is, the believer has life, not through the historical Christ, 
but the ideal Christ,—through his own conviction and experience of 
Christ. There are many words attributed to Christ, especially in the 
Fourth Gospel, in which He speaks of Himself as the life and the life- 
giver to all who come to Him; but the issue raised by the very 
publication of such words is “entirely independent of the accuracy 
with which they are ascribed to Christ; for if they are simply the 
words of His disciple, then they are the testimony of that disciple 
concerning Him.” (p. 186.) They are the testimony of a disciple of 
an experience which, relatively to himself, cannot be deceived,—* he 
hath the witness in himself.” And thus, to turn once more to the 
Johannine question, it is possible to accept the testimony of the dis- 
ciple who wrote the Fourth Gospel to the fact that Jesus is the 
Light, “and endorse it for ourselves, even though for critical or other 
reasons, we may think it not absolutely certain that he was St. John.” 
(p. 190.) More even than that; there are words put in the mouth 
of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel—that He is “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life,” with many similar declarations, as to which it is uot 
certain “ that they receive any higher degree of authority, even though 
they were spoken by St. John or Jesus.” (p. 189.) And it amounts 
to this, if such is the testimony of the John of the New Testament 
concerning the immediate relation between himself and the Son of 
God by faith, there is nothing to hinder but everything to encourag. 
others, by a like act of faith, to enter into a like relation and enjoy a 
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like experience. ‘“ Only believe, and thou shalt be saved ;” and, no 
doubt, those who are able to take the plunge find the promise verified. 
But so it is with other objects of faith. It is true of the Virgin 
Mary, it is true of the Mormon apostle, it is true of the Pope, of 
whom especially it may be said, in a parody of the Johannine words,— 
“ He that believeth in the Pope as the Vicar of God upon earth, hath 
the witness in himself.” Mr. Leathes is quite correct in saying that 
such a witness as that which the John of the Gospel and Epistles 
gives to Christ, is relatively to unbelief a substantive witness which 
survives in spite of its own rejection. (p. 127.) The fact remains that 
such a disciple or such disciples have felt such convictions, have expe- 
rienced what they describe as a communion between themselves and 
their Lord. And though the world may have rejected the message, 
it cannot be the same as it would have been, on the supposition that 
such witness had never been borne. The same, however, may be said 
of the intuitions asserted by the followers of other religions, and the 
claims founded upon them for the Divine mission of other prophets. 
These all enter into the history of religion, and all of them modify 
the universal history of mankind. But the vividness or subjective 
certitude of the truth of the intuitions is no guarantee of the verity of 
their ideal object. The intellect, the imagination, the moral and 
emotional condition of the believer, determine the characters of the 
ideal which he forms to himself to worship, and which he is sure 
responds to his contemplation and his prayers. However men differ in 
their intellectual and moral conditions, they are equally'sure of the verity 
of their respective objects of adoration, differing as they do more or less 
in attributes and characteristics. The Rationalist, content or obliged 
coldly and with hesitation to infer what may be discovered of the attri- 
butes of the Divine Being, is not an unbeliever in God, though he is 
necessarily an unbeliever in the ideals which to others are certitudes,— 
partly because they are subjective, and partly because, being subjective, 
they are so various. Those who take the plunge of belief after such a 
leader as the author of the Johannine Gospel and Epistles, whoever 
he may have been, are necessarily blind to intellectual and moral dis- 
crepancies presented in the features of his ideal Saviour. And the 
author of the present work exhibits a remarkable instance of this in 
the attempt which he makes in the Seventh Lecture of this series, not 
to soften or explain away, but to maintain and justify the declaration 
put in the mouth of Jesus, in John x. 7. 


“Tt may be doubted,” he says, “whether there is any statement more 
opposed to very much of the thought of the present day than that which 
would ascribe the exclusive possession of the truth to Jesus in such a way as 
to involve an admission of the words, ‘All that ever came before me are 
thieves and robbers.’ ‘These words themselves impose a yoke which is felt to 
be simply intolerable. But is it a yoke from which we can afford to escape ? 
Jesus was the Saviour of the world, then it must be true that there is no sal- 
vation in any other. He would not have laid down his life and stooped to the 
death of the cross to be é# part a Saviour conjointly with Zoroaster or with 
Buddha, with Confucius or fants 213. 


Mr. Leathes apparently thinks it a sufficient modification of this 
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statement and a reasonable reconciliation of it with the sentiments of 
this generation, to say that it is not presumed “ to pass any judgment 
whatever on the future destiny of these great teachers.” “ Any judg- 
ment whatever ?”—it is the miserable sham of “ uncovenanted mercies” 
—no light shed from any Divine Attribute upon the future destiny of 
a Zoroaster or a Laotze: all is utterly dark if not absolutely hope- 
less beyond the light and promise of the Christian Revelation. For 
a while it had been surmised that Mr. Leathes might be giving promise 
of emancipating himself from some of the superstitions of the esta- 
blished Creed ; it rather appears from this volume that he has only 
been setting himself to defend them with some plausible novelties of 
treatment. Mr. Leathes employs frequently a formula such as this— 
“we do not say that it is so,” “or, that this 7s the meaning,” but if 
it be, all becomes clear (p. 236): he has expressly declared in his 
Preface, that he does not “assume” inspiration. But in the absence 
of such supernatural warranty of the genuineness of those words “ All 
that ever came before me are thieves and robbers,” it is open to us 
to suppose that they may not have been spoken by Jesus, may not 
even have been attributed to him by an Apostle or an Apostolic man. 
And adopting the converse of Mr. Leathes’ formula it may be said, 
“We do not say that the words were not spoken by Jesus, but if 
they were not, all becomes clear.” And if the Fourth Gospel were not 
written by an Apostle, “we do notsay that it was not, but if it were 
not,” though all may not become clear, we are relieved of immense diffi- 
culties. For the moral discrepancy between the sentiment so put in the 
mouth of Jesus by the author of the Fourth Gospel with the character 
which we gather of him from the Synoptics, is a difficulty of in- 
finitely greater weight than any merely historical divergencies can 
be—as, concerning the number of passovers to be counted in the period 
of his life, or the day of the celebration of the last Supper. When 
arguing for the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel as St. John’s, Mr. 
Leathes lays stress on the plea that if it were not his the author 
must have been a forger: no more a “ forger,” as has often been said, 
than Xenophon in his Kyropedia, or Plato in some of the Socratic 
Dialogues. But in any case the moral impossibility of reconciling the 
utterance of John x. 7, with the character of the “ meek and lowly” 
Jesus is far beyond any difficulty in supposing an author at the close 
of the first century, or beginning of the second, to have assumed the 
name of John for his work. Moreover, there is no reason to think 
that Jesus himself ever had in his mind such teachers as ‘“ Zoroaster 
or Buddha, Confucius or Laotze’—much less that if he had he 
would have spoken of them as “thieves and robbers.” But it is 
easily supposable that an Alexandrian or Asiatic Christian, feeling the 
claims made for his doctrine to be called in question by the followers of 
heathen teachers or philosophers, may have fancied it would strengthen 
his master’s cause to stigmatize them as “thieves and robbers.” It is 
entirely in unison with the rest of the Johannine writings for such a 
claim to be set up; they are undoubtedly early Christian writings, they 
lie at the foundation of the greater part of the Christian dogmatism, 
sacramental delusions, and ecclesiastical excommunications. The Gospel 
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representing the Saviour in perpetual controversy with “Jews” and 
“* Pharisees,” exhibits in his person a more than Jewish narrowness, 
and a more than Pharisaical self-assertion. The Epistles inculcate 
love of the brethren—but only of Christian brethren—*the whole 
world lieth in wickedness.” Here is conjoined, not love of the “ neigh- 
bour”’ as in Christ’s own precept (Luke x. 37), nor even preference as 
with Paul, “do good unto all men, specially unto them which are of 
the household of faith,”—but exclusion: “if any bring not this doc- 
trine receive him not into your house, neither bid him God speed, 
for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds,” 2 
John, 10,11. Many have been deluded by the mystical glamour 
which floats over the writings ascribed to St. John, have become 
blinded when gazing after the “ Eagle” in his theological flights, have 
feared to quench the sentiment which has gathered round the name 
of one called the beloved disciple, or have even been terrified to ques- 
tion any words in the “inspired” book. But these weaknesses are 
passing away: the Bible stands no longer as a whole of equal value 
and authority throughout, but like any other collection is now gene- 
rally acknowledged to be better understood when dissected into its 
parts. “ Whether or not,” says Mr. Leathes, “the Fourth Gospel was 
the work of St. John—whether it was written in the second century 
or the first—we cannot surrender the idea of Christ which it presents 
to us.” (p. 239.) But if Mr. Leathes, or any other would-be restorers 
of the dogmatism which of late has been so rudely shaken, think to 
set it up again by proposing especially for adoration the image of the 
Johannine Jesus—the invited worshippers will recoil, saying, “Truly 
this is neither God nor man—it has indeed a nimbus round its head, 
but its feet are of clay.” 

The “ Earthward Pilgrimage,” by Mr. Moncure Conway, is a pun- 
gent satire upon Christian religionism.* The adherents, or would-be 
restorers, of the different orthodoxies are not at all aware of the extent 
and force of the opinion which is gathering outside of, and equally 
adverse to all their systems. The Evangelical must not flatter him- 
self that because he repudiates the Romish errors he will be able to 
maintain his ground; nor the Congregationalist that by reason of his 
appeal to popular instincts, the Calvinistic substance of his belief will 
be safe from assault; nor the Roman Catholic and his imitators that 
they can divert sarcasm from the exaggerated supernaturalism of their 
Creed and Ritual—by claiming a spiritual freedom and calling out for 
disestablishment; even Unitarian Christians do not find it easy to hold 
their own—perhaps to the old fashioned, or semi-Arian party, it is 
logically more difficult so todo than to any existing segment of Chris- 
tianity—while the moderns are at a loss how to draw a defensible line 
between free spiritual Christianity and free spiritual religion, The 
“Earthward Pilgrimage” does not contemplate any halfway houses 
or resting-places; admirable is the author’s chastisement of popu- 
lar superstitions and selfish views of the relation of the future 





¢ “The Earthward Pilgrimage.” By Moncure D, Conway. London: John 
Camden Hotten, 1870. 
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life, as supposed to be revealed,’ towards the present ; only here 
and there appears something resembling the conclusion of a dry Comt- 
ism. The instinctive aspirations of humanity after somewhat higher and 
better than is to be found here and now, have, it is true, clothed them- 
selves in forms, natural and spontaneous at some times, and in some con- 
ditions—but which afterwards, especially when exaggerated by priest- 
craft, have become grotesque to the more educated understanding. But 
the unsparing exposure of that which has become to the eye of reason 
ridiculous, does not require the ignoring of those finer moral instincts 
which exist as truly in the human being as the grosser ones, and which 
point to an end, though it be not that of singing the Hundreth Psalm 
for ever, seated upon a purple cloud. What the author says about 
Marriage and Haymarket contracts is repulsive (pp. 286-291). And 
in their day, dogmatisms which seem to us absurd or self-contradictory, 
or inconsistent with morality, were the stepping-stones of a great 
advance, as is allowed in such a passage as the following :— 

“We must indeed resist the pretensions of precedent and dogma to rule us, 
but not forget that nearly every precedent was once a landmark of progress, 
and ever: say compared with some previous dogma, the watchword of a 
vanguard. ‘There was a day when the dogmas of Satanic Power, Total De- 
pravity, the Trinity, were advances upon yet ghoomier theories, and had their 
martyrs. It was some Socinus who first imagined a mother of God, a Channing 
who announced the doctrine of Purgatory. Respecting now, not what these 
are, but what they meant; remembering that we live in the reign of man, not 
in that of donkey, we may compel each to bear us to Jerusalem.”—pp. 243, 


The Report of the Proceedings of the “ Free Religious Association’’ 
at Boston,® will illustrate what we have said of the growing up of a 
force which, if not anti-Christian as yet, may very soon be rendered 
so, while clergymen and ministers of all Christian denominations are 
following out their mutual controversies in their old grooves; or if 
they glance at the growing “ infidelity,” content themselves with de- 
nouncing it, or with bringing out against it the rusty arguments of 
the last century. In some parts of these proceedings the English 
reader will meet with passages which may read to him a little rough ; 
we shall quote some to which no reasonable objection can be taken, in 
order to show the sort of combat which Christianity will have to wage 
before long in this country, although the day may be somewhat post- 
poned by the influence of cated and voluntary organizations and 
establishments. Among other addresses, one was assigned to Mr. 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Editor of “The Index,” on Zhe Future of 
Religious Organization, as affected by the Spirit of the Age. “The 
Spirit of the Age” may have a sound to us on this side the water as 
of the American platform, but it is to the substance of what Mr. Abbot 





5 “Free Religious Association. Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Free Religions Association, held in Boston, May 26 and 27, 1870,” London: 
Triibner and Co. 

“ Religions of China. Address before the Free Religious Association, Boston, 
pod 27, 1870.” By Rev. William Henry Channing. London: Triibner and Co, 
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says that we wish to direct attention. He conceives, for various 
reasons, that the Christian Church “is going to pieces’—the various 
sects are showing fear in presence of a common foe termed Infidelity, 
while in some directions they are affecting a certain liberality; the 
Christian Church is endeavouring, which may be true of the United 
States, to lean more and more upon the State, conscious of its own 
inherent weakness. He distinguishes thus, as Theodore Parker and 
Dean Milman have done, between the permanent and the transitory in 
Christianity, and continues, “ When, therefore, I say that the Christian 
religion is going to pieces; I mean that it is perishing as a particular 
form of organized religion ; it will partly perish, and partly survive.” 
(p. 49.) The effort to perfect humanity, which is the substance of all 
religion, will last ; the practice of assembling for mutual improvement 
will continue, but perhaps not the ministry as now constituted ; com- 
bination for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the human 
race and alleviating individual suffering will last, and so far as the 
Christian Church shall work to these ends, it will continue, but not 
as the Christian Church. On the other hand— 

“1. The Christian doctrines and claims which make the corner stone of 
the church must perish. They are based on superstition alone. 2. All the 
ecclesiastical machinery devised to propagate these doctrines, enforce these 
claims, and establish the divine kane of the Christ,—the Bible and the 
Church must perish. 38. The spirit of persecution, the arrogance of bigotry, 
the pride of orthodoxy, the conceit of holding the absolute truth, the furor 
of proselytism, the greed of ecclesiastical aggrandisement,—all these must 
perish. 4. The Christian name must perish, as wedded indissolubly to the 
perishing special element of Christianity. The organized religion of the future 
will create its own name, and raise its own universal flag.’—pp. 50-52. 


The “ universal flag” belongs to American imagery, and it may well 
be doubted whether the tendency of humanity, even when it shall have 
shaken off the forms of the present concrete religions, will be to range 
itself under a universal flag. 

Anything but American is the tone of the “ Lectures and Tracts by 
Keshub Chunder Sen ;’”* yet the purport and bearing of them and of 
the movement which they represent is at least equally threatening to 
the old dogmatisms of Europe, with the address which we have just 
now been noticing. Nevertheless there is a much more tender regard, 
if not for Christianity, for the person of the Founder, in the heart of 
the Asiatic than in that of the American. For— 

“ Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? Yes, and his disciples were Asiatics, 
and all the agencies primarily employed for the tay of the Gospel were 
Asiatic. When I reflect on this, my love for Jesus becomes a hundred-fold 
intensified ; I feel him nearer my heart, and nearer my national sympathies. 
Why should I then feel ashamed to acknowledge that nationality which he 
acknowledged P Shall I not rather say, he is more congenial and akin to my 
Oriental nature, more agreeable to my Oriental habits of thought and feeling ? 
And is it not true that an Asiatic can read the imageries and allegories of the 





6 «‘The Brahmo Somaj. Lectures and Tracts by Keshub Chunder Sen.” First 
and Second Series. Edited by Sophia Dobson Collet. London: Strahan and Co. 
1870. 
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Gospel, and its descriptions of natural sceneries, of customs and manners, with 
greater interest, and a fuller perception of their force and beauty, than Euro- 
peans? To us Asiatics, therefore, Christ is doubly interesting, and his 
religion is entitled to our peculiar regard as an altogether Oriental affair. The 
more this great fact is pondered, the less I hope will be the antipathy and 
hatred of g oelin Christians against Oriental nationalities, and the greater 
the interest of the Asiatics in the teachings of Christ. And thus in Christ, 
Europe and Asia, the East and the West, may learn to find harmony and 
Unity.”—pp. 33, 84. 
The missionaries in India have always complained of the obstacles 
to the spread of Christianity presented by the discreditable lives of 
Europeans. Besides immoralities and scandals, there are features in 
the character of the English in India extremely repulsive to the na- 
tives—namely, a greedy, grasping, harsh and domineering spirit. Mr. 
Sen considers muscular Christianity alien from the spirit of Jesus him- 
self, and he beseeches his own countrymen not to confound the true 
spirit of the Gospel with the deviations of Western civilization. There 
is an excellent Address contained in this volume, entitled “Great 
Men,” which will be profitable for those among us to read who are 
fond of prating—for it is mere prating—about “ the Incarnation.” 

“The prophet,” says Chunder Sen, “is both divine and human; he is both 
God and man. He is a ‘God-man.’ He is an ‘incarnation’ of God. Yes, I 
look upon a prophet as a divine incarnation: in this sense, that he is the 
spirit of God manifest in human flesh. True incarnation is not, as popular 
theology defines it, the absolute perfection of the divine nature embodied in 
human form; it is not the God of the universe putting on a human body— 
the infinite becoming finite in space and time, in intelligence and power. It 
simply means God manifest in humanity ; not God made man, but God iz man. 
When, therefore, the prophet is honoured above others as God’s incarnation, 
we are to understand his superiority to be one of degree, not of kind. For, it 
must be admitted that every man is, in some measure, an incarnation of the 
divine spirit.”—p. 62. 
It may be very true that, under the gross descriptions of divine Incar- 
nation in the Greek and Indian mythologies, there lay hidden a true 
idea of divine Incarnation in a higher sense ; but it was hidden, indeed 
obliterated. And Mr. Sen would be the last to avail himself of an 
ambiguity in the word Incarnation in order to win back his country- 
men to accept the old mythological symbolisms as facts. But this is 
what some mediators among ourselves are fond of doing. The story 
of Bethlehem may symbolize a true idea, describing mythologically 
the supereminence of the Son of Mary, and “the Incarnation” in this 
sense may be rightly described by Christians as the central fact of their 
religion. But unfortunately the creeds and confessions of the Churches 
have embodied the symbolical clothing as if it was literally descriptive ; 
and he renders good service to Christianity who teaches to distinguish 
the different senses in which the word Incarnation may be used, not 
he who confounds them. In his paper on the Future Church, Mr. 
Sen observes, with great justice— 

“The future Church of India must be thoroughly national; it must be an 
essentially Indian Church. The future religion of the world I have described 
will be the common religion of all nations, but in each nation it will have an 
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- indigenous growth, and assume a distinctive and peculiar character. All man- 
kind will unite in a universal church; at the same time it will be adapted to 
5c? ialaeriiaaeanaen aries of each nation, and assume a national form.”— 
p. 150. 

Mr. Sen’s visit to England must have confirmed him in this convie- 
tion. It would not be possible to frame a liberal Christianity which 
should embrace alike the Anglo-Saxon and the Indian. A certain 
specious fusion might be accomplished by means of ambiguous lan- 
guage, but nothing more. And so far as the practical life is concerned, 
nothing could be more repugnant to a religious-minded Indian than the 
thorough hard secularism of the Englishman. In this respect it makes 
little or no difference what form of Christianity our countryman professes 
or persuades himself that he believes in, or whether he be a professed 
Christian at all. He is equally earthly, sensual, money-getting, and 
grasping, whether he be denominationally a secularist or not. There 
are a number of characteristic sayings in the New Testament which 
would be perfectly appreciated by large numbers of Mr. Sen’s disciples, 
and to a great extent acted upon, which sound like mere hyperbole to 
church and chapel goers in England, which among ourselves must be 
explained away and the edge taken off by the preacher. “Take no 
thought for the morrow”’—* Why take ye thought for raiment”— 
“ Having food and raiment, therewith be content” —“ Lay not up your 
treasure upon earth” —“ If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will my heavenly Father forgive your trespasses’””—“ Whoso shall smite 
thee on the one cheek, turn to him’ the other also.”’ In fact, the natural 
characteristics of our European races have proved too strong for the cha- 
racteristics of the religion which was preached by Jesus himself. And it 
may happen in the future that Orientals, though not bearing the name 
of Christian, may be found more truly followers of Jesus Christ than 
those who call themselves after him. “The disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch ;” it does not appear to have been His own desire 
that His followers should be called after him (Luke vi. 46); and, above 
all, they were to be distinguished, not by their opinions concerning his 
person, but by following after what he taught. Whatever further effect 
it may have, as to which we are not very sanguine, the visit of Mr. Sen 
to England has been a matter of great interest to many liberal per- 
sons of different forms of opinion, and we are glad to be promised a 
Historical Sketch of the Brahmo Somaj by the Editor of the present 
volume. 

The Rev. Charles Voysey has published the Address read by him be- 
fore the Judicial Committee in the long-pending suit in which he has 
been engaged? Judgment, however, cannot now be pronounced before 
the next sittings in February. The appeal came before thé Committee 
on an interlocutory sentence of the Provincial Court of York, decreeing 
the “admissibility” of the articles exhibited against Mr. Voysey ; that 





7 &* Appeal to the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, from the 
Judgment of the Chancery Court of York on a Charge of Heresy (pronounced 2nd 
December, 1869). Read before their Lordships on the 10th, 14th, and 15th No- 
vember, 1870.” By the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Vicar of Healaugh. London: Triibner and Co. 1870. 
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is to say, that the expression of opinions attributed to him would be 
an offence against the written Law of the Church of England, and that, 
prima facie, judging from the quotations produced by the prosecution 
from his works, he had given expression to the alleged opinions. On 
this point the Privy Council rejected the appeal, confirming the sen- 
tence of the Court below; and, according to usual practice, the cause 
would have been “remitted’’ to the Court below, for argument on the 
“ proof” of the articles, and for definitive sentence—from which a fur- 
ther appeal might have been taken. But by agreement on both sides 
the cause was “retained’’ by the Privy Council for tinal adjudication. 
Mr. Voysey’s argument, therefore, on the “proof” of the articles— 
that is tosay, on the merits of what he had published, relatively to the 
Law of the Church of England—was directed to these points, namely, 
to illustrate and explain his own meaning, to show that he could not be 
condemned without involving the Law of the Church in absurdity, and 
to plead user of the liberty which he claimed for himself by citing the 
published opinions of various divines of the Church of England on the 
same or similar subjects to those treated of by himself. We cannot 
venture to express any opinion as to the legal conclusion at which the 
Committee may arrive; but will only say, that Mr. Voysey’s defence 
is characterized by a thoroughly unflinching spirit. 

Messrs. Clark’s present issue of the Antenicene Christian Library 
consists of the third and last volume of Tertullian and of the Clemen- 
tine Homilies and Apostolical contributions.6 The present series, it is 
expected, will be completed in the course of the ensuing year; it is 
designed to follow it up by translations of the principal works of 
Augustine. Most of the works, whether of the Greek or Latin 
Fathers are, to read in extenso, wearisome in the extreme, but very 
valuable for reference. For instance, there is a citation often made 
from Tertullian, concerning the “one rule of faith, immovable and irre- 
formable,” which when taken together with its context, is found to 
lead up to an apology for development and additions. It occurs in the 
treatise on the “ Veiling of Virgins,” written after Tertullian became 
a Montanist. After reciting the former part of the Creed nearly in 
the form called the Apostles’ Creed, he goes on—“This Law of 
faith being constant, the other succeeding points of discipline and 
conversation admit the ‘novelty’ of correction ; the grace of God, to 
wit, operating and advancing even to the end.’’ And he goes on tu 
explain the office of the Paraclete as the Vicar of the Lord— 

“ Righteousness was first in a rudimentary state, having a natural fear of 
God: from that stage it advanced through the Law and the Prophets to 
infancy: from that stage it passed through the Gospel to the fervour of youth : 
now through the Paraclete it is settling into maturity. He will be, after 
Christ, the only one to be called and revered as Master; for he speaks not 





8 “The Clementine Homilies.” Translated by Rev. Thomas Smith, D.D. ; 
Peter Peterson, M.A. ; and James Donaldson, LL.D. 

The Writings of Quintus Sept. Flor. Tertullianus. Vol. III. Translated by 
Rev. S. Thiriwall, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With the Extant 
Works of Victorinus and Commodianus. Translated by Rev. R. Wallis, Incum- 
bent of Coxley, Somerset. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1870, 
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from himself, but what is commanded by Christ. They who have received Him 
set truth before custom. They who have heard Him | aren even to the 
present time, not of old, bid virgins be wholly covered.” —pp. 155, 156. 


We ought to refer to “ Anti-Janus,”’ an intended reply to the cele- 
brated “Janus.”® It does not attempt to defend the genuineness of 
the false “ Decretals,” and other supposititious writings alleged at 
various times in support of the Papal claims. These the author main- 
tains were not forgeries ; they gave expression to ideas already current 
when they were composed, were written with as truthful intent as the 
Sibylline Oracles and various “Sagas” of primitive Christianity ; and 
unless under special Divine guidance it is inconceivable that the Papal 
Supremacy should have developed itzelf through so many ages, making 
always progress, though often obscurely or fitfully, towards the reve- 
lation of that universal spiritual sovereignty which has now been pro- 
claimed. Pagan authors, we may observe, delighted in like manner to 
trace a Divine Providence in the growth of the Roman Empire from 
small beginnings until it reached universal dominion ; and especially 
is to be noted how its officers always worked towards an end not seen 
as yet. But Providence did not design that overweening Empire to 
abide. And if Papal Rome cannot be regulated into some moderation 
from within, it also must await a Nemesis from without. 

The Rev. L. Tyerman, the author of a new “ Life of John Wesley,” 
has been engaged in its compilation a considerable number of years. 
He has had possession or access to a vast amount of material which 
was not available to former biographers. His object has been not to 
conceal anything, but to make the Reformer as much as possible tell 
his own story : and he does not withhold evidence of hesitancies and 
to some extent of inconsistencies at various periods of Wesley’s career. 
His partial entanglements with the Moravians, and somewhat harsh 
and abrupt severance from them are, we may be pardoned for saying, 
amusingly described. So is Wesley’s last sermon which he preached 
in his turn as Master of Arts before the University at Oxford. Con- 
siderable revolutions have since that time (1744) passed over that 
seat of “ true religion and useful learning’’—but the Heads of Houses 
in the “ Reformed” University would be as startled as were those of 
that day by such words as these from their preacher. “In the fear 
and in the presence of the great God before whom both you and I 
shall shortly appear, I pray you that are in authority over us, whom 
I reverence for your office sake, to consider—Are you filled with the 
Holy Ghost ?” Nor would’the occupants of the galleries, in much 





® « Anti-Janus: an Historico-Theological Criticism of the Work entitled ‘The 
Pope and the Council,’ by Janus.” By Dr. Hergenréther, Professor of Canon 
Law and of Ecclesiastical History at the University of Wiirzburg. Translated from 
the German by J. B. Robertson, Esq., Professor of Modern History and English 
Literature at the Catholic University, Dublin. With an Introduction by him, 
giving a History of Gallicanism from the Reign of Louis XIV. down to the 
Present Time. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. 1870. 

10 “The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Metho- 
dists.” By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Times of the Rev. 
8. Wesley, M.A.” London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1870. 
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better spirit, suffer the reproach that, to say nothing of vices, they 
were a “ generation of triflers.” Full of interest as this work will be 
for Wesleyans, it will also prove most truly so for the philosophical 
observer of religious movements. For it is written from the same 
point of view whence Wesley was moved to his mission of the “ saving 
of souls ;” namely, from the conviction of an eternity of hell-fire 
being reserved for the lost. Those who are outside of Wesleyanism, 
that is to say, the majority of the public which calls itself Christian, 
have little understanding that it is based. as well as Calvinism or 
Whitefieldianism, upon the doctrine of an eternal hell. Only there is 
this difference, that according to George Whitefield and his followers a 
definite number of persons are predestined to it: according to Wesley 
there is no one, in a Christian country at least, who has not a chance 
of escaping it—but the test of his escaping it is an “assurance” of the 
forgiveness of his sins, if not a consciousness of being filled with the 
fruits of the Spirit. Believing as he did in the eternal hell, Wesley 
was no doubt more consistent as a minister of religion than the clergy 
who refused him their pulpits; in a letter to the Bishop of London 
(Gibson) in 1747, he says— 


Our one aim is to proselyte sinners to repentance. If this be not done 
we will stand condemned, not as well-meaning “fools, but as devils incarnate ; 
but if it be, then, my lord, neither you nor any man beside, can oppose and 
fortify people against us, without being found even to fight against God. 
There are, in and near Moorfields, ten thousand poor souls, for whom Christ 
died, rushing headlong into hell. Is Dr. Bulkeley, the parochial minister, both 
willing and able to stop them ? If so, let it be done, and I have no place in 
these parts. But if after all that he has done and all that he can do, they are 
still in the broad way to destruction, let me see if God will put a word even in 
my mouth.”—p. 562. 


The clergy were of course unable to meet these assumptions with the 
only effectual reply—that the assuming an eternal hell was nothing 
less than a blasphemy, and whatever the faults of the ten thousand 
in Moorfields, they would no doubt hereafter be equitably dealt with. 
A wonder has often been expressed how any one believing in the 
reality of an eternal hell could rest day or night under the conviction 
that multitudes of human beings, neighbours and friends, the nearest 
and dearest, were rushing headlong into it; and it is widely supposed 
that although ministers preach it, they do so conventionally and not 
as a truth. But there is no doubt that they doit as a truth, and teach 
also sincerely ‘some only way of salvation” trom it, whether it be justi- 
fication by faith, or free grace, or assurance. But the most astounding 
thing of all is, that vast numbers—Catholics on the one hand, Cal- 
vinists and Wesleyans on the other, meet their neighbours with smil- 
ing faces, buy and sell with them, enter with them into all sorts of 
contracts and into the most intimate relations, while thoroughly con- 
vinced that they are doomed to perdition. A state of things fatal to 
the true interests both of religion and morality. 

The observation of the phenomena of the insane mind may be ex- 
pected to furnish valuable information as to its normal functions, in the 
same way as the observation of morvid states of the body aids the defi- 
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nition ofits healthy condition. And in the case of the mind, as of 
the body, the condition of highest health is dangerously akin to disease. 
Morbidly excited, even intoxicated, persons are capable of feats to 
which at other times they would be unequal, and have quick insights 
beyond their ordinary faculties. Throughout Biblical and all other 
literature, the affinity between divine inspiration and madness is 
recognised—as it is in popular superstition or opinion, especially in the 
East, to the present day. Mr. Clissold’s work on “The Prophetic 
Spirit ’’” in these relations, is an attempt to systematize these various 
observations, and to apply them to illustrate various Scriptural state- 
ments. And he says, the psychologist to some extent thus gives a hand to 
the Neologian,as in the explanation which is enabled to be given of “God 
speaking to Moses,” of Moses “ talking with God face to face,” and 
the like. A very great number of statements in the Bible inexplicable 
and incredible as historical facts, are capable of explanation on the 
ground that they were the expression of ideas materialized by the 
imagination: very much like which wasSwedenborg’sown solution of the 
difficulty in the story of Balaam and the speaking ass (pp. 216, 217). 
The whole subject is one which in its Biblical relations belongs to Mr. 
Clissold more properly than to any one else in this country. 

The object of the Lectures of Professor Shairp, entitled “ Culture and 
Religion,” is to show that it must not be endeavoured to carry a recon- 
cilement between the two too far, because they are dependent, in fact, 
upon very different faculties. Herein his observations are un- 
doubtedly founded in truth, and he has drawn them out in a pleasing 
and telling manner. 

“The scientific mind and the logical mind, when turned towards the 

supersensible world, are apt to find the same difficulty, only in a greater 
degree, as they find in dealing with objects of imagination, or with pure emo- 
tions. Whoever has tried to think steadily at all on religious subjects must 
be aware of this difficulty.”—p. 80. 
And he goes on to say that the religious mind is contented with 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the Divine Being, with which the 
logical and scientific mind is by no means content. “ Mere adum- 
brations of spiritual realities are an offence to the mind that will accept 
only scientific exactness.”” And he then quotes Coleridge in protest 
against “the application of conclusive logic to subjects concerning 
which the premisses are expressed, in not merely inadequate, but 
accommodated terms”’ (p. 81). We apprehend the fault lies with those 
who set “faith,” which the Apostle detines as “a supposition of 
things hoped for” (édmZopévwy imdoacic) as equal to or superior in 
certitude to intellectual demonstration. So much as that might be 
admitted, and yet Professor Shairp’s criticisms of the “ Culture theory” 
be admitted in the main to be just. 





1 «The Prophetic Spirit, in its relation to Wisdom and Madness.” By the 
tev. Augustus Clissold, M.A. London : Longmans. 1870. 
12 « Culture and Religion in some of their Relations.” By J. C. Shairp, Prin- 
cipal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Euin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1870. 
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“The hope that is in Christianity, far short as the accomplishment has 
hitherto fallen of the ideal, is still in its very nature a hope for all, and it does 
actuaily reach multitudes whom culture must leave out. How many are the 
occurrences of life which culture can make nothing of, which it must abandon 
in despair! There are a thousand circumstances, I might say the larger por- 
tion of the stuff life is made of, out of which culture can extract nothing. 
What has it to say to poverty, destitution, and oppression, to pain and suffer- 
ing, diseases long and violent, all that is frightful and revolting ? What word 
can it speak to the heart-weary and desponding, those for whom life has been 
a failure, who have no more hope here ?” 

Professor Shairp seems to us, relatively to some of the advocates of 
Culture, to have the best of the argument—because they admit, or do 
not deny, the spiritual side of man’s being, aud realities corresponding 
to it. 

Of the two parts of Mr. Verity’s treatise he appears to us very suc- 
cessful in his exposition of the double source of consciousness.!3 He 
illustrates his theory by reference to the anatomical structure of the 
brain ; but it will stand alone without the help of that illustration, 
because perception is evidently the result of the union in one, of the 
percipient and the thing perceived. 

“There are potentialities in the percipient to be conscious of external nou- 
mena. Hence perception, which is this conscfousness, takes place when the 
two come together, and so we are conscious of noumena, or things per se. 
This happens as the effect of a cause, and the cause is the act of union, in one, 
of the percipient and the noumenon. Take away one or the other, and percep- 
tion ceases also. You destroy the cause, and the effect ceases. Perceptive 
ideas, however, remain which lie latent in us until they enter into new mental 
combinations with other ideas according to their potentialities and the laws 
of causation.”—p. 10, 


We might say something upon the expression “things per se,” 
which is obscure if not erroneous, but pass on to the new theory of 
Causation. 

“Causation,” says Mr. Verity, “consists simply of potential objects, more 
or less in number, uniting together in one for the production of an effect ; their 
act of union being the cause; the union itself, the effect. We apprehend 
causation by our reason just as we perceive ev2nts and facts by our perceptive 
faculties. When we witness an instance of causation, it is our percipient 
which takes cognizance of the phenomenal part, namely, the objects de/ore 
uniting together, called the antecedent, and the same objects, when united, 
called the sequent. But it is our reason which apprebends the dynamic or 
causation element in the act of union constituting the cause and the causation. 
As long as these objects remain separate and distinct, they are not the cause. 
They are only co-existences. But as soon as they unite together in one, they 
become simultaneously both cause and effect. We then cannot separate them 
In fact or in idea.’”—pp. 20, 21. 

Truly a fire does not produce the consumption of a log of wood, 
unless the wood is there. Observation tells us the effect is in con- 
sequence of their junction; and it is more correct to say that the 
approximation of the wood to the fire is the cause of its consumption, 





18 “ Subject and Object : as connected with our Double Brain, and a New 
Theory of Causation. By R. Verity. London: Longmans. 1870. 
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than to say that the fire is the cause ; but we do not see as yet that 
our “ reason” gives us any insight into cause beyond that. We infer 
that, in other like cases, similar burnings will occur, but that is all, 

The “ Manual of Ethics’ by Dr. Owgan,!* appears to us well and 
fairly drawn up for its purpose of assisting students who are preparing 
for examinations. While the various theories of morals are impartially 
stated, the author has steered entirely clear of theological assumptions. 
It would be an useful addition to give some references, or a list at the 
end, of the principal works where the student can at least verify for 
himself the statements which are made in the “ Manual.” An exa- 
minee sometimes finds himself tripped up in his examination from 
having relied too exclusively on his Handbook. It is only human for 
examiners sometimes to take a grim pleasure in doing so. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


WING to the investment of Paris, we have German opinion far 
more adequately represented in the world of literature than French. 

The most eminent German professors, as Professor P. Adolph Wagner! 
and Professor Carl George Brunn,? are fully equipped with all the 
most effectual arguments, logical and historical, in favour of the most 
advanced German claims. Professor Wagner charges his countrymen 
with the greatest pusillanimity in having so much as ever recogni ed 
the French character of Alsace and Lorraine. The French began the 
war in order to rob the Germans of “pure German soil.” The 
Germans will not close it before they have recovered pure German 
soil. On the side of Holland, Luxembourg, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, Germany is alleged to have lost three times as much of her 
natural territory as France, and nothing can satisfy the legitimate 
claims of Germany but the complete identification of Alsace and 
Lorraine with the rest of the German soil. Professor Brunn’s speech 
in the Hall of the Frederick-William University at Berlin, on becom- 
ing Rector, is an eloquent declamation in favour of the superiority of 
Germany and Germans over France and Frenchmen. The most slan- 
derous accusations against the French are hashed up recklessly, and 
the victory of Germany is described over and over again as the victory 
of freedom and civilization for Europe. “The French idea of freedom 
proceeds no farther than to the celebrated ‘ liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity.’ That is nothing else than, first, a negative annihilation of 





14 «¢A Manual of Ethics, for the Use of Candidates for University and Civil 
Service Examinations.” By Henry Owgan, LL.D., formerly University Scholar 
and Senior Moderator in Classics, T.C.D. London: James Hogg and Son, 
1870. 

1 « Elsass und Lothringen und ihre wiedergewinnung fur Deutschland.” Von 
Prof. V. Adolph Wagner. Leipzig. 1870. 

2 “Deutschland’s Sieg tiber Frankreich.” Von Dr, Carl George Brunn.” 
Berlin. 1870, 
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; that all ties, and a removal of all landmarks; and secondly, fraternization 
infer by majorities. Their freedom advances no farther than back to 
all, despotism, to the despotism of the masses, or of those who are skilled 
| and in corrupting their representatives, whether a convent or an emperor.” 
aring Another professorial utterance by Professor Treitschke, of Heidel- 
tially berg, under the heading, “ What We Demand from France,’ gives a 
‘ions. further proof of the unmitigated German view which dominates even 
t the in the most intellectual regions in Germany. All history is ransacked 
y for in order to establish that Alsace and Lorraine are essentially German 
eXa- and not French, that artistic and political associations of the highest 
from antiquity and order connect them with Germany, and that “two cen- 
1 for turies of French dominion cannot utterly destroy the rich millennium 


of German history.” 

It is a novel, or rather an unparalleled, situation for England to be 
so near the scene of one of the greatest wars of modern times, and yet 
to be sufficiently at her ease to look calmly on as the horrible tragedy 
is evolved before her eyes. It has been a grand opportunity for her 
to learn the true meaning of war, and to get disabused of all the false 
and dangerous notions which the heat of actual participation in the 
conflict is sure to bring to the surface. The very complete way in 
which modern means of communication, have permitted the most 
minute incidents of the war to be portrayed in the columns of the 
daily press has very considerably contributed to this end. The result 
of this experience is certain to tell, as it is visibly telling, on moral 
and political speculation. Those who imbibe new ideas the most 
readily and thirstily will communicate them to those who are most 
obedient to competent instructors. A strong public opinion thereby 
formed among the working classes of this and other countries, will 
thus express itself in actual pressure brought to bear upon the selfish, 
the luxurious, and the retrograde classes of society. In this way, 
there is little doubt that a new public opinion, far more unfavourable 
to war than any which has yet existed, will shortly be formed. Mr. 
Shand’s account of his experience in the early battle-fields of the war 
between France and Prussia‘ affords a good instance of the kind of 
matter which is now being taken in and digested on every side, shortly 
to be reproduced in the form of a stern and immovable public opinion. 
The experience of Mr. Shand was in a very early stage of the war, 
just after the first decisive Prussian successes; but the tale in its 
main features is the same throughout, the misery and havoe only 
increasing as the fresh romantic interest attending it becomes dulled. 
The scene in the hospital at Mayence is described with almost ghastly 
animation. A train full of wounded had been telegraphed to arrive 
two hours before, and was slowly moving in. The thousard beds of 
the hospital were turned down in readiness, a light burning on the 
table by each, and the gas flaring along the rafters overhead. The 





3 «What We Demand from France.” By Heinrich von Treitschke, Professor 
of History in the University of Heidelberg. London: Macmillan. 1870. 

* “On the Trail of the War.” By Alexander Innes Shand, Occasional Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes. London; Smith, Elder and Co. 1870. 
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first comers were the soundest, suffering from nothing more than a 
ball through the foot or a shivered arm-bone. “Then unfolds itself 
the long chapter of horrors, written in shockingly sensational cha- 
racters. Men with desperate body-wounds sinking under agony, 
fever, or exhaustion, are transferred from the straw to the bed; some 
of them are literally riddled; others with missing limbs or jaws shot 
clear away, or swathed in hideous bandages, leave much to the imagi- 
nation.” “The chassepdt balls in particular have a tiendish habit of 
skipping round the bone they strike, tearing and shattering as they go ; 
finally, perhaps, glancing off to the body, burying themselves, and 
travelling at large through the person.” Already in the week of 
August 18,000 wounded had passed through Mayence, and yet the 
tide from the fields of Metz had barely set in. A pitiful picture of 
unrelieved misery caused by the necessity of what Mr. Shand calls 
“ war supporting itself,” is given under the chapter bearing that title. 
Mr. Shand speaks well of the mode in which, so far as he saw, the 
German soldiers treated the peasants, and yet he confesses that the 
sight he witnessed was “ pitiable in every way—the meanness instead 
of the glory of war.” He says that if all the peasants in the neighbour- 
hood in which he was had not suffered acutely, it was only because war 
had begun to dull their senses; they had habituated themselves to 
the cries of their famished children, and learnt to look on a blank 
future as an accepted fact. ‘“ Yet they had been squeezed with excep- 
tional tenderness ; and if the proceedings of these good-natured Darm- 
stadters may be taken as representative ones, never were the inevitable 
horrors of war more softened to the helpless.” Mr. Shand makes 
some very shrewd and suggestive reflections arising out of his expe- 
rience im the environs of Strasburg during the siege. He remarks 
that it was harder to feel sad or serious over the sufferings of the 
besieged than one had found it in England, for the sense of personal 
disappointment and failure (in making investigations) turned the 
course of reflections into selfish and personal channels. “The roar 
was terrific, it is true, and terribly sustained. Thunder-clap on 
thunder-clap, bellow on bellow, when the reports got caught and 
entangled in the slight rising grounds ; and the intervals between the 
intermittent bass of great guns going off singly and sometimes by 
pairs, were filled up by a rattling treble of small-arms.” The follow- 
ing remark is most instructive, and explains how the engaging in war 
may give a fresh taste for war, or at least prevent its true lineaments 
being deciphered. “ All this time, when I took time to reflect, I was 
painfully conscious of the growing heartlessness for which I had been 
inclined to blame the Baden peasants. I caught myself thinking of 
the siege as a spectacle; and yet honestly I believe that on occasions 
1 could sympathize with the sufferings of the Strasburgers, at least 
as sincerely as most people.” The description of the dull insipidity 
and vacuity of the “ tourist country in war-time’’ is also very striking 
and full of sadness. England has, for once, leisure to study fully a 
great contemporary war; and well will it be for her if she makes the 
utmost of her opportunity. 

The reconstruction of the political system of Germany, under the 
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leadership of Prussia, gives rise to the same series of complicated pro- 
blems which every attempt to create a real, and not only a nominal, 
confederacy of States necessarily involves. What amount of power 
shall be committed to the central Government, how that Government 
shall be constituted, how the new constitution shall be ratified, and 
under what forms the admission of new States to the confederation shall 
be signified, are questions which must be answered somehow or other, 
if the possibility of endless rivalries and disputes is to be excluded. 
An interesting little anonymous work,’ which has just reached its 
second edition, has sketched out a solution of the special problems of 
the above nature as presented by the existing political condition of 
Germany. The prominence of Prussia in the present war, and the 
adinission, actual or prospective, of the South German States into the 
North German Confederation, have laid bare many defects in the ex- 
isting constitution, as well as opened out new wants not previously 
provided for. The writer of this work first states the problem, 
and describes it as a practical rather thana speculative one. “The 
only concern for the practical statesman is as to which, among a 
number of possible constitutions, is the only possible and necessary 
one.” ‘There must be a ground plan of the constitution, there must 
be severe limits imposed on the competency of the central representa- 
tive assembly, and there must be a mode of transition from the old to 
the new order of things. ‘The project suggested takes the form of a 
treaty to be concluded between the kings, grand dukes, senates, and 
generally the heads of the executive of every State to be comprised 
in the union, ot which each makes a perpetual engagement on behalf 
of his or their own State for the protection of the general territory to 
which the confederacy extends, the defence of public law prevailing 
throughout that territory, and generally the welfare of the whole 
German people. The legislative authority is, by the treaty, to consist of 
two Chambers, the “ Bundesrath” and the “ Reichstag.” “The former 
body is to consist of representatives of all the States according to their 
size or importance (Prussia, for instance, having as many as 17, Wiir- 
temburg, 4, and most of the States only 1), but the States are only 
to vote singly. So, it would seem, that while the 17 Prussian members 
might all speak, only one vote could be given by them all. The con- 
stitution of the other body is left to be determined by some method to 
be prescribed by a resolution of the Bundesrath. ‘The general legis- 
lative competency of the two assemblies extends to all such matters as 
concern (1) the maintenance in every several State of the personal and 
civil rights of the members of all the States; (2) the regulation of 
taxes and trade, the determination of the conditions for leaving the 
country, and the administration of colonies ; (3) the fixing of the tribute 
payable by the several States for the purposes of the confederacy ; 
(4) the determination of coinage, weights and measures, paper money, 
aud other questions of general economical concern ; (5) the making of 
patent and copyright laws; (6) the assignment of foreign representa- 
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tives as ambassadors and consuls for the confederacy and its several 
members ; (7) the administration of the army and navy ; (8) the con- 
struction and management of public works, as railways, canals, and 
the like ; (9) the determination of the relative rights of user of public 
works appertaining to the several States, according to their size or im- 
portance or special needs ; (10) the management of postal and telegraph 
matters ; (11) the administration of public “ medical and veterinary” 
matters; (12) the enactment of a general law of contracts, crimes, 
trade, and procedure.” It has been thought worth while to give this 
sketch in some detail, as it is far from being merely imaginary, and 
even were it never adopted in its details, the difficulties being the very 
same ones, or of the same kind, as those encountered in America and 
Canada, any proposed mode of meeting them is worthy of the greatest 
possible attention. The whole details of the constitution proposed, 
which is comprised in seven articles, are of the greatest possible 
interest. 

An argument between Strauss and Rénan, upon the merits of the 
parties to the existing war, must needs be of the greatest interest. 
The interest, however, attaching to the two letters of Strauss,® and the 
one of Rénan, is not exactly of the kind that might have been antici- 
pated—that is, as the disclosing some novel modes of stating the 
actual points in controversy between France and Germany. ‘The two 
philosophers rather assume the popular positions severally occupied by 
their own countrymen, and defend these positions with the force, the 
delicacy, and the courtesy with which they might have been credited. 
M. Rénan, while admitting that there is in France a party desperately 
hostile to Germany, which will never make peace if they can help, or ever 
keep peace when made, asserts that there is another party sincerely de- 
sirous of true union with England and Germany, deeply penitent for the 
national crime of commencing the war, and very zealous for a true 
constitutional and pacific life. The project of detaching the German- 
speaking provinces from France is to attempt a hopeless reconstruction 
of territories all over Europe, and to exclude France from the main 
avenue to German influences, moral, social, and political. Herr Strauss, 
on the other hand, while admitting that if all Frenchmen resembled 
his great antagonist, there would be no danger, insists that the 
_ . possible invasion of Germany must be imperiously and finally 
closed. 

The ground of the indifference and indolence which characterizes 
such a large mass of the English population with respect to the rela- 
tions of England and the United States, is simply ignorance—ignorance 
of current facts, even the most ordinary geogrsphical, economical, and 
political ones, and ignorance of past history. Mr. Robert Mackenzie’ 
has rendered good service to both countries in bringing before the 
people of Great Britain all the main facts in the whole range of the 





6 «Krieg und Friede.” Zwei briefe au Ernst Rénan nebst deren antwort auf 
den ernsten von David Friedrich Strauss. Leipzig. 1870. 

7 “The United States of America: a History.” By Robert Mackenzie. 
London: J, Nelson, 1870, 
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history of the United States, commencing with the discovery of Ame- 
rica, and concluding with the present era of reconstruction. The 
account of the War of Independence and of the late war is given with 
great spirit and attention to details, yet with the greatest brevity. 
The stories of the resistance at Boston to the tea imposts, which was 
the preliminary to the War of Independence, and of the great battle 
of Gettysburg, in July, 1863, after which it was said that President 
Lincoln’s “ appearance underwent a noticeable change, his eye growing 
brighter, and his bowed-down frame once more erect,” are told with con- 
siderable historical power. Mr. Mackenzie says that America has still 
something to learn from the ripe experience and more patient thinking 
of England. But it has been her privilege to teach to England and 
the world one of the grandest of lessons. She has asserted the poli- 
tical rights of the masses; she has proved to us that it is safe and 
wise to trust the people. She has taught that the government of the 
people should be for the people and by the people. 

The Duke of Argyll’s little work on “ Tona’’® may be called in every 
sense a “ pretty” book, both externally and internally. It is almost 
written as if for children, so copious are the explanations, su simple the 
style, and so much being made of every minute detail, historical or de- 
scriptive. The foundation of the Christian Church in Lona by the Celtic 
Colomba, in a.p. 563, is the main event round which the narrative 
part of the work turns. ‘This event is especially interesting from the 
light it throws on the missionary character of the Irish Church, and 
on the different developments of monasticism and ritual in Rome and 
the Churches still, in the main, independent of Rome. It is said that 
in Ireland, at this time, the study of the Scriptures was universal, and 
the transcription of them was a passion. Manuscripts still remain 
which on probable evidence belong to this time ; and tradition ascribes 
the exile of Columba to fierce contention for a favourite copy. No- 
thing altogether like these old Irish monasteries existed elsewhere 
then, or has existed anywhere since that time. The whole history of 
Columba is romantic, not to say fantastic, in the highest degree. 

The tract of M. Théodore Juste? on what has become familiarly 
known as “'The Secret Treaty,” gives us the opportunity of estimating 
the sentiments of the high class of Belgian politicians in relation 
to the conduct of the French and English Governments severally with 
respect to Belgium. M. Théodore Juste, in approaching so sore a 
topic, does his best to relieve some of the leading French Republicans 
from the imputation of complicity in the transaction. He recalls that 
they had been wont to avail themselves of the free speech and free 
press existing in Belgium, and that they must cherish a grateful re- 
collection of the country to which they owed so much. M. Jules 
Favre had never mixed himself up with the “audacious champions of 
natural frontiers,” but had invariably shown himself the adversary of 
that fallacious doctrine. But the hands of M. Ledru Rollin and M. 


8 “Tona.” By the Duke of Argyll. London: Strahan and Co. 1870. 
® “Le Traité Secret d’aprés des Documents nouveaux.” Par Théodore Juste, 
Bruxelles, 1870. 
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Victor Hugo were not so clean, and even still more to be suspected 
were the followers and disciples of those chiefs. It was to England, 
in spite of her alleged “egoism,” that eternal gratitude was due for 
the active solicitude she exhibited at Belgium’s most critical moment. 
M. Juste gives the whole story of the discovery of the Secret Treaty 
and all the documents relating to it in full, as well as an account of 
the debate in the House of Commons on the English Treaty with 
reference to Belgium ut the outset of the war. 

It is a curious vicissitude in the history of the Great Pyramid! 
that the question of its antiquity should become a notable point in dis- 
pute between the impugners and the defenders of the “ verbal inspira- 
tion” of Scripture. Whether the date of the Pyramid was two thou- 
sand or five thousand years before the Christian Era might, ante- 
cedently to experience, have seemed a matter of the coldest and indeed 
of the dryest, if not the dullest, investigation. And yet we have 
those who uphold the earlier date stigmatized by Mr. St. John Vincent 
Day, now as “ Positivists,” now as “a certain band of the modern 
sects of Rationalism,” now as upholders of “one of the most popular 
of modern profanities.” Surely this language and the general tone 
which surrounds it is wholly unworthy of the really scientific de- 
meanour which, in his otherwise interesting argument, Mr. St. John 
Vincent Day shows he is quite capable of displaying. A good part 
of the argument between the supporters of the earher and the later 
date turns upon the actual measurement of the existing Pyramid, the 
correspondence between this measurement as well as that given by 
Herodotus and certain astronomical data, and the condition of astro- 
nomical and mathematical science in the world at the time of the 
building. The other part of the argument is of a more generally 
accessible character, as resting upon the kind of tools needed for the 
construction, the origin of the pyramidical shape, and the time in which 
Chupu or Cheops probably lived. Here both indications seem to 
point to the late date, that is, 2170 B.c. 

Lieutenant C. A. Low’s “Sketches of Travel,”" with memoranda, 
historical and geographical, of places of interest in the East, enables 
us to obtain a glimpse of several places which are constantly in every- 
body’s mouth as lying on, or not far from, the high road to India, and 
yet which do not often attract the independent interest they deserve. 
Thus Aden has a history of its own in which many great Eastern 
historical characters bore their part. In a.p. 872, the place was still 
powerful enough to require and execute gigantic reservoirs formed in 
the solid limestone rock, and which are so stupendous that some fifty 
years ago it tested the strength of English engineers to clean them. 
The persistent slave-dealing at Zanzibar is a matter properly at- 
tracting the gravest concern, as by a treaty with the Sultan of Zan- 





10 « Papers on the Great Pyramid, including a Critical Examination of Sir 
Henry Jones's Notes on the Great Pyramid of Egypt.” By St. Juhn Vincent 
Day, C.E., F.A.S.E. Edinburgh : EKdmonston and Douglass, 1870. 

. 4 “The Land of the Sun.” By Lieutenant GC, A, Low. London; Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1870. 
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zibar the export of slaves by sea from his dominions is entirely pro- 
hibited; and by a further agreement with the Sultan in 1867, the 
transport of slaves into’ his dominions during the first few months of 
the year, is also prohibited. This book is full of curious descriptive 
matter, and the authority for the statements made is of an unusually 
good kind. 

There are many aspects in which China is becoming a centre of the 
greatest political interest. It is the seat of the opium traffic, the 
morality and expediency of favouring which is one of the leading 
questions of the hour. It is inhabited by a race of people of such 
strange and exceptional habits that it seems almost a hopeless pro- 
blem to European diplomatists whether the Chinese people ought to 
be treated as civilized or uncivilized. It is pouring out one of the 
most copious of all existing streams of emigration, and is thereby 
giving rise to the most perplexing considerations for both the Aus- 
tralian and the United States’ Governments. Mr. Williamson’s 
“Journeys in North China”! form an original and independent con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the country and its inhabitants. He 
is very hopeful as to the possible future of China, though he takes an 
almost excessively depressed view of its present condition. The main 
obstacles in the way of improvement are, according to Mr. Williamson, 
the position and pretensions of the Emperor, the conceit and gross 
ignorance of the people (especially in the interior), the superstitious 
worship of ancestors, the curious belief called Fung Shui—the principle 
of which is, that all genial life-giving influences come from the south, 
and all those of an evil, deadening character from the north, and hence 
that if any high building be raised it will divert the current from the 
places due north of it, and so injure the inhabitants in the direct line 
immediately beyond ; and lastly, the opium traffic. The grounds for 
hopefulness are that, historically speaking, the Chinese have always 
shown themselves ready to adopt every new invention or discovery 
that came in their way, as printing, hospitals, schools, mathematical 
processes, vaccination, and the manufacture of jute, silk, porcelain, and 
gunpowder. The ease with which they are acquiring the ability to 
utilize European science in the public works prognosticates a grand 
future, and shows that when once they are in possession of the ele- 
ments of the knowledge we can give them, and touched with the tire 
of rivalry, they will apply their minds to progress. Indeed the pre- 
sumption is, that with their powers of observation and skill in mani- 
pulation, patience, and capacity for labour, they may discover new 
facts, new processes, and new appliances for the economy of human toil. 
The whole of Mr. Williamson’s two volumes is full of interesting and 
important materials, and tends to throw a good deal of light on the 
proper policy of European nations towards China. 

It is a good opportunity to obtain a novel glimpse of colonial life 
when a highly intelligent and well-educated Frenchman travels “ round 
the world,” and each day records accurately all he saw and heard and 





12 <¢ Journeys in North China, Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia.” By the 
Rey. A. Williamson, B.A. London: Smith and Elder. 1870. 
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felt. The Marquis de Beauvoir’s account of his “ Voyage Round the. 


World’”® has all the advantages of being given from a position en- 
tirely untrammelled by the traditions of English politics and modes of 
thought, while, from the youth of the writer, who was only twenty-one 
years of age when starting on his journey, a certain freshness of curi- 
osity and buoyancy of spirit breathes through the whole which is not 
often found in the narratives of more aged and toilworn travellers. 
The Australian colonies—Java, Siam, and Canton, are the main sub- 
jects of the narrative, and on each of them much light is thrown and 
valuable reflections. made, the only disadvantage being that the time 
of observation was so long ago as the year 1866, on which account 
some of the censures conveyed are no, longer applicable. But as his- 
torical matter their very censures have a value of their own. The 
state of polities in Victoria at the time of the Marquis’s visit is 
described with much vividness and precision. It was the time when 
the proceeds from the gold mines had begun to flag, the yield having 
gradually diminished since the year 1854, and, in the year 1865, having 
only amounted to half the amount produced in the year 1854. A 
corresponding change, as is well known, had come over the relation of 
classes in the population. The miner was no longer the millionaire, 
nor the squatter lost in the bush. The squatter had found two markets 
for his produce, the colonial market for meat and the foreign market 
for coal. The miner must toil at the diggings, and there were few 
who could make twenty-five pounds a day, as formerly. It was out of 
this changed condition that the protectionist policy took its rise. The 
exhaustion of the surface-diggings checked the tide of immigration 
almost immediately. It was sought to correct this by applying half 
the produce of the sale of the lands to encourage immigration from 
Europe, but the “democrats” resented this as believing that it lowered 
the general level of wages, and this idea of assistance to immigrants 
was accordingly struck out of the budget. The same suicidal policy 
was persevered in, and protectionary duties were enforced upon all 
manufactured articles brought into the colony. “ But,” as the Mar- 
quis wisely observes, “to put in competition with European manu- 
factures a local manufacture in its infancy in the midst of a thinly- 
scattered population, with triple wages, with colonial coal at thirty- 
eight shillings and English coal at seventy shillings per ton, was (as 
was seen when too late) to raise the price of provisions twenty per 
cent., to keep away the vessels which had formerly used Melbourne as 
a warehouse for their cargoes for other colonies, to exhaust their 
savings, stop all works, in fact, to kill the goose instead of leaving it 
to lay eggs.” The Marquis adds, that there is that to be admired 
in liberty, even in its errors, that it is even easier to retrace a wrong 
path than to enter upon it. Some curious notices are given of the 
natural anomalies that present themselves in Australia, such as the 
animal, half duck and half furry, which lays eggs and suckles its young ; 
the branch of a tree which, when thrown into the water, goes straight 





18 ** A Voyage Round the World.” By the Marquis de Beauvoir, In Two 
Vols, London: John Murray. 1870, 
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to the bottom; the stone which floats; the cherry-stones which 
grow on the outside of the cherry ; the female emu laying eggs which 
the male hatches; the birds with no feathers on their wings; the 
trees which turn the edges of their leaves to the sun so as to give no 
shade, and the like. The second volume contains an extremely in- 
teresting account of the chief natural, social, and political features of 
Java, This settlement seems to be very much hampered by the pres- 
sure of the Dutch Government, by the system of forced labour, and 
by the general conservatism and dulness of the influential European 
inhabitants. There was a long and obstinate struggle before the final 
concession of the Government could: he obtained to the’ construction 
of the first railway. There were men of great merit in the island who 
told the Marquis that the railway.would be useless, and yet he him- 
self noticed that the price of rice, which is the basis of all food, varies 
considerably within short distances owing to the insufficient means of 
communication, and a few years ago, ina time of scarcity, the Javanese 
were dying of hunger in one residence, while in another, a hundred and 
fifty miles off, there was abundance. “The real objection to the rail- 
ways is, that they may favour the introduction of free labour. The 
Dutch Government in Java is eminently a tyranny, and the country 
is used, as the Marquis says, merely fora mine. In the mountainous 
countries each family is obliged to cultivate a regular and elaborate 
plantation of six hundred coffee trees, and in the plain country, sugar- 
canes, the profits of which, in each case, must, perforce, be sold to 
the Government at a price fixed by itself. The pressure of the 
Government is concealed by constituting a native “ Regent” side by 
side with the Dutch “ Resident” in whom reposes the real authority. 
The Marquis makes a noble and well-deserved remonstrance against 
the iniquity of this species of European government in the Asiatic 
fashion. As to Canton, the following extract shows the frightful 
reality of the tales of the reckless destruction of very young children 
practised in China :— 

“Suddenly as we were hastening along the muddy lonely path which 
skirted the earth-walls of a little village almost in ruins, we saw, three paces 
from us, lying in the grass beaten down by the frost, a little basket made of 
matting, with the opening sewed up; something seemed to move inside it; we 
cut open the coarse stuff with a knife, and found a poor little naked creature, 
frozen and blue with cold, about twenty-four hours old; as soon as the light 
fell upon it, it set up a plaintive wail; in another moment this was answered 
by fresh cries coming from a neighbouring bush, where another infant was 
struggling in its death agony. This one had a apse been thrown over the 
wall, for it seemed to have its bones broken. ye soon found, within a space 
- of five hundred yards alongside of this path, seven dying children only a few 
hours old ; some were attacked with leprosy, others almost completely frozen ; 
one had been stabbed in the side with a knife. . . . seven, in less than half a 
mile ; is not the sight too horrible and heartrending? During our first day in 
China, chance made us witnesses of this example of the most frightful cruelty ; 
we searched still further amongst the rubbish, but could not discover one of 
those little creatures that there was any chance of saving; from one blood was 
flowing, another had its feeble limbs frozen by the cold, a third, with the death- 
rattle in its throat, vomited the poison given to it. All my life I shall preserve © 
the memory of these seven children thrown out to die, at the gate of the first 
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Chinese town that we visited, seven children discovered in our first walk taken 
at hazard in the country round Canton. I can no longer be surprised at the 
number of twenty or twenty-five thousand of which, if I recollect rightly, the 
‘ Annals of the Propagation of the Faith’ estimate the number of children ex- 
posed annually in the large towns of China.” 

At the present moment,when our colonial policy, especially with 
respect to New Zealand, is becoming matter of so great moment, any 
facts about the character of the aborigines of New Zealand are pecu- 
liarly acceptable. Such facts not only tend to throw light on the 
causes of the war but also on the prospects which the colonists have 
of governing the country with success, if divided from home support. 
The picture which Mr. Herbert Meade! gives of the Maories is a 
highly favourable one, and confirms what has been said elsewhere, 
“The first prominent point in their character which strikes a new 
comer is their great and undoubted valour ; that, at least, is allowed 
by the bitterest enemies, and they have many. Asa race they are 
honest. There are thieves among them, but they are few and despised. 
They are a very good-tempered people, easily pleased, but keenly 
alive to a slight, not quarrelling much among themselves individually, 
and still more rarely coming to blows.” The writer was a lieutenant 
of H.M. ship Curagoa and Esk, while in Southern Waters, and he 
wrote the materials for this work four years before he died of a fatal 
accident, at the age of twenty-seven. 

It is interesting occasionally to obtain a glimpse of a country lying 
almost outside the ordinary limits of civilization, and yet which is 
struggling, silently and independently, to take its place among the 
prominent States of the world. The conditions of socia] and political 
life in the Central American Republics are so peculiar and complex, 
owing to the competing Spanish and United States influences to which 
they have been subjected, that it is difficult to predict of any one of 
them that it can finally succeed in vindicating for itself a strong inde- 
pendent national life. The Republic of Honduras,” of which an in- 
teresting account is extracted by Don Carlos Gutierrez, the Honduras 
Envoy to Great Britain, out of Mr. Squier’s standard work on “ The 
States of Central America,” for the benefit of the British public, pre- 
sents a good instance of the general situation of those countries, 
Catholicism, Republicanism, Liberty, Despotism, narrowness and ex- 
pansiveness of views and sympathies, unwrought resources, guod cli- 
mate and natural productions, with an effete and priest-ridden popula- 
tion, and yet good laws and a good opening for immigration,—such are 
the general characteristics that re-appear over and over again. On 
the dissolution of the Federal Republic of Central America in 1888, 
Honduras, San Salvador and Nicaragua, tried to persuade the neigh- 
bouring States of Guatemala and Costa Rica to reconstruct the 





4 “A Ride through the Disturbed Districts of New Zealand, together with 
some Account of the South Sea Islands: being Selections from the Juurnals and 
Letters of Lieut. the Hon, Herbert Meade, R.N.” Edited by his Brother. 
London : John Murray. 1870. 

15 “ Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical,” By E.G. Squier, M.A. 
London: Triibner. 1870. 
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Confederation. The attempt seemed likely to succeed at first, but 
ultimately failed. The result was that Nicaragua and San Salvador 
assumed the name of republics, and though that step was not taken 
by Honduras, she framed for herself a constitution which was in fact 
republican, and closely resembling the pattern supplied by the States 
of the Union. The Catholic faith is recognised by law as the religion 
of the country, to the exclusion of the public exercise of any other 
religion. It seems, however, that since 1832 there has been a violent 
popular reaction against the priests, owing to which a law was passed 
legitimatizing all the children of priests, entitling them to bear the 
names and inherit the property of their fathers, and declaring the 
cohabitation of priests with women to be an evidence of marriage in 
every legal sense, and subjecting them to all its responsibilities. A 
papal excommunication directed against the President Morazan was 
put into a cannon by a common soldier, and fired off in the direction 
of Rome, in token of contempt and defiance. It is said that the nar- 
row colonial system of Spain had the effect of keeping many of her 
American possessions, and especially Central America, entirely ex- 
cluded from intercourse with the rest of the world. None of the im- 
provements in arts or agriculture were permitted to reach that country. 
An insuperable obstacle at present to the development of Honduras 
is the want of adequate internal communication. However, the main 
recent fact in the history both of Honduras and the neighbouring re- 
publics is the construction of the new railway route across the Continent. 
This important undertaking is under contract to be delivered over in 
efficient working order in 1872. It is described as satisfying all the 
main conditions of an adequate inter-oceanic transit, that of (1) 
having good ports at both extremities, (2) passing through a salubrious 
region, which can furnish sufficient supplies and is capable of develop- 
ment, and (3) having an advantageous position in respect of the great 
commercial centres of the world. It is expected that all the commerce 
between Europe and the United States, on the one hand, and the North 
Pacific Coast on the other, will pass over the Honduras Inter-Oveanie 
Railway, except so far as the Pacific Railway through the United 
States may compete with it. Very liberal regulations are made by 
the laws of the State of Honduras for the encouragement of immigra- 
tion. 

A book which includes within its covers accounts of Lamennais and 
Spinoza, and also of visits to the lowest parts of London, to lodging- 
houses, not model, “ thieves’ quarters,” and pestilential alleys, not to 
mention a profound philosophic history of communistic and socialistic 
theories and practices in Europe, might seem so heterogeneous as to 
dismay rather than to attract. Yet the book of Dr. Huber,'6 in which 
he republishes several essays of a rather startlingly opposite character, 
is, in every sense, a good book. There is indeed a real unity in the 
book which could scarcely have been expected ; due, no doubt, to the 
independence and integrity of the writer’s own mind. It is the phi- 
losopher also who sees the true unity of all human subjects, who is as 





16 “ Kleine Scriften.” Von Dr. Johannes Huber, Leipzig. 1871. 
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much at home, as deeply stirred, as searchingly inquisitive, as hu- 
manely sympathetic, while struggling through the badly lighted pas- 
sages of a wretched low house in Seven Dials, attended by a detective, 
as while poring over the ethics of Spinoza, or sorrowing over the dis- 
appointed hopes of the last great French Reformer. The chapter on 
the “ Night-side of London” is a most valuable contribution to a sub- 
ject on which much has been written. All the existing literature on 
the subject is turned to full account, and the conclusions, statistics, and 
descriptions of others very effectively arranged. But Dr. Huber has 
not been contented with making a réswmé, however complete, of the 
information obtained by others. He pierces into the dreariest and 
saddest haunts of the great city, and investigates for himself. He 
describes with profound pathos the contrast between the richness and 
the poverty of London, between the gay broad streets crowded with 
sumptuous vehicles and the teeming alleys and packed lodging-houses 
in which thousands of families occupy only. a room apiece. The 
sickening sights witnessed during a visit to some garrets in “Seven 
Dials,” where even his companion, the detective, was obliged to send 
him in alone, are portrayed with graphic effect, and yet without any 
attempt at romantic colouring. The pictures laid bare before his eyes 
are too severely true to need any decoration of style. Poverty, crime, 
ignorance, helplessness, drunkenness, want of space and want of air,— 
these are great staring facts which only escape our observation because 
we will not look at them ; which are indeed too monstrous, and, appa- 
rently, unmanageable for us to bear to look at them. Dr. Huber 
describes at the close of the article, in a very serious spirit, what pros- 
pects for England this mass of degraded humanity in the midst of its 
metropolis opens out for her. On the one hand he believes that could 
any social insurrection be organized and a revolution attempted, the 
state of the streets is such that the military would be powerless. On 
the other hand, he thinks the people are too lifeless, hopeless, weak, 
hungry, and broken-hearted to afford the slightest apprehension on this 
ground to their rulers. Besides, thinks Dr. Euber, England’s true 
hopes lie in her political constitution, It is true that under a less 
free system of government, these deep sores might have been arrested 
at an earlier stage of putrescence. But, “like the spear of Peleus, 
freedom heals the wounds which itself makes.” All the false relations 
of classes, of which pauperism is an instance, if they are due to political 
freedom, are likely to be righted through the same great cathartic. Dr. 
Huber’s essay on “ Communism” ought to be read side by side with the 
essay just noticed. It starts from the philosophic ground that the 
great danger to any State is that the accidental organizations that are 
erected for material or selfish ends do not carry out the end of the whole 
State. In the very midst of an outwardly prosperous nation, large 
masses of the population are apt to become neglected and down: 
trodden, the conception of a true State thereby wholly failing. The 
history of “Communism” is an account of a series of generous 
efforts to prevent or redress this disorder. 

There are three main departments into which the movement in 
favour of redressing the social, legal, and political inequalities of the 
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sexes may be distributed, and in every department the movement has 
lately been very conspicuously making way. These are (1) the 
amendment of the law of ownership as affecting married women, (2) 
the extension of the suffrage to women in the election of Members of 
Parliament, and (3) the opening to women of the fields of employment 
of all sorts hitherto restricted, either by law or custom, to men. 
The last report of the Executive Committee!” for promoting the 
Married Women’s Property Bill, presented at the annual meeting of 
the general committee held on September 13th, 1870, exactly de- 
scribes the point which the movement in the first of these depart- 
ments, that relating td the laws of ownership as affecting married 
women, has reached. The Act passed last Session (33 and 34 Vict. 
chap. 93) has at least gone far enough to confess the hardship and 
injustice under which women, especially in the poorer classes of 
society, have so long been suffering. It is to be remembered through- 
out the controversy that the pressure of the old state of the law was 
not complained of on the supposition of marriages being happy ones, 
but on the supposition, too fearfully and frequently justified, of their 
being the contrary. It was held that the old state of the law was bad 
because it just failed when it ought to have come to the rescue of 
the weak and the oppressed ; it aggravatéd the forces of tyranny and 
despotism instead of being a bulwark against them. The complaint 
was that, without the expensive process of a marriage settlement, a 
woman had no protection for what she owned previous to her mar- 
riage against the cruelty and improvidence of her husband ; and, in the 
event of her husband and herself disagreeing, even without any fault 
of her own, she had no means of earning an independent livelihood, inas- 
much as the law gave all the reward of her labour to her husband as 
soon as it was received. The recent Act has proceeded in the way in 
which all the timid and fragmentary legislation of this country pro- 
ceeds to deal with an evil. It has carefully abstained from grappling 
with the radical principle of the old law, and has strictly confined itself 
to redressing a few of its most glaringly pernicious consequences. It 
has retained the notion of the common law that at marriage all a 
woman’s personal property becomes her husband’s, but it has infringed 
a little on this law by excepting certain specified classes of property, 
as “deposits in savings banks,” and certain special investments, 
leaving all other property just as it was. So with the rest of the Bill, 
as regards property coming to, or owned by married women after mar- 
riage. The evil is confessed, and a piecemeal remedy provided, in- 
volving fresh and fresh legislation till a complete remedy is obtained. 
It is probable that organized discussion of important subjects 
carried on in small and select societies is one of the best means of 
arriving at speculative truth. In large and public assemblies or in, 
what is equivalent, the columns of the daily or weekly press, declama- 
tion, love of paradox, commonplace assent to popular conceits and the 
necessity for saying something, whether new or old, good or bad, 





7 “Third Annual] Report of the Executive Committee for Promoting the Mar- 
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almost effectually shut out the chance of original, profound, and 
courageous thought. A volume of Essays, written by members of 
the “ Birmingham Speculative Club,’® is so good and fresh and 
valuable that it affords an excellent illustration of this remark. The 
subjects discussed are such leading ones as the retention of the 
Colonies, the relation of Universities to practical life, Pauperism, the 
Natural History of Law, the Future of Women, and the like. There 
is in every instance an independence of spirit and a basis of general 
information and reflection which it would be difficult to find equalled 
in any of the more extensively circulated writings of the day. Mr. 
Sargant has a very vehement opinion in favour of England “ holding 
fast”’ her Colonies, and he supports it with the most copious argu- 
ments and a burning rhetoric. He holds generally that to abstain 
from interference with foreign politics would lead to a most degrad- 
ing state of private and public morality. He does not see how in 
that case, with all our concentrated energies, we could drive out vice 
and unhealthiness. “ In surrendering the greatness of our country, we 
should throw an obstacle in the way of the training of all classes who, 
seeing around them a national timidity and a disregard of the claims 
and sufferings of other nations, would fall into that Epicurean apathy 
on which I have already remarked. Indolence and self-indulgence 
are the vices of the prosperous: these would steal over us unresisted 
when we had abdicated our present magnificent throne.” He goes 
on to say that the holding fast our distant possessions is an efficacious 
antidote to national indolence and self-indulgence, and that nothing 
can be better fitted to keep up those “lofty sentiments which main- 
tain our position as a great nation.” The mistake Mr. Sargant falls 
into is that of stating the whole issue as if it were between inter- 
ference and non-interference in the affairs of other States, or between 
“holding fast’’ and not “ holding fast’? our Colonies. The real ques- 
tions are, what are the nature and principles of the interference in the 
affairs of other States which it is expedient and moral for England to 
undertake, and what is the kind of tie which ought to connect her 
with her Colonies. The solution of these problems implies the 
sketching out of a broad line of policy based on a system of sound 
political ethics by which England must guide herself. Mr. William 
Mathew’s Essay on “The Relation of the Universities to Practical 
Life” is an important one as showing that what is especially needed 
in the higher English education is the closer combination of practical 
experiment and observation with theoretical knowledge. “The practical 
world requires for the purposes of life great manipulative skill and 
knowledge of the properties of things ; the Universities must promote 
the cultivation of experimental science, both for its own sake and as 
a highly important instrument of intellectual training.” The quali- 
ties and faculties needed by the successful experimentalist are indeed, 
as Mr. Mathew wisely says, no less necessary to the successful man of 
business, and “the student who has acquired them is already well 





18 ‘‘Essays by Members ,of the Birmingham Speculative Club.” London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1870. 
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furnished for the struggle of life.” Mr. Alfred Hill, in his very in- 
teresting and compendious review of the main problems presented by 
Pauperism in England, notices that a radical defect in the management 
of English workhouses is that no provision is afforded to enable the 
inmates to rise out of their position as paupers. In French “ Houses 
of Industry,” each person is taught some trade or occupation by which 
a livelihood can be gained, and is employed at it for the benefit of 
the establishment ; a small portion, however, of the earnings being 
placed to his account; and he is not permitted to leave the institution 
until he has both learned the trade and accumulated a sufficient sum 
to start with. “In Holland and other countries efforts have been 
successfully made to convert vagrants, beggars, and idlers into indus- 
trious citizens.” Mr. Hill thinks that what he calls the makeshift 
character of many of the proceedings of Boards of Guardians is due 
to the principle of rating, whereby the burden is placed upon the 
occupier, who has no permanent interest in the diminution of pauper- 
ism, rather than upon the owner, who has. Mr. Hill strongly recom- 
mends the generai adoption of the practice of enforcing the use of a 
bath upon all persons asking for a night’s lodging. Experience, he says, 
shows this to be a potent test, for the regular vagrant will go miles round 
in order to avoid a workhouse where he will be compelled to bathe. Mr. 
G. J. Johnson’s essay on the “Natural History of Law’’ contains 
much original matter on a subject which, in spite of many recent 
attempts, is still shrouded in obscurity for the generality even of well- 
informed English readers. Mr. Johnson endeavours to apply to the 
region of legal history Mr. Herbert Spencer’s principle of historical 
social organization, that is, that the social changes have always been 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. The argument is a 
little too cut and dry for the real complexity of the subject, and does 
not rest on a psychological investigation of the phenomenon of law as 
a permanent symptom of a social state. Otherwise the essay is 
interesting and well reasoned ont. Mr. C. E. Mathew’s statement of 
all the aspects of the “ woman’’ question is excellent. 

Most of the chapters forming the volume of Professor Seely’s “ Lec- 
tures and Essays” have already been before the public in one shape or 
another.'® Professor Seely is now engaged at Cambridge in teaching 
history on a plan which he conceives likely to make the study of that 
subject at once more easy, more attractive, and more useful. Instead 
of beginning at an antique date and working up to modern times, he 
begins with the political questions of the day, and works back to the 
records of the past with the view of showing how they tend to solve 
or illustrate those questions. “ Past history,” says he, “is a dogmatist 
furnishing for every doubt ready-made and hackneyed determinations. 
Present history is a Socrates, knowing nothing, but guiding others to 
knowledge by suggestive interrogations.” This theory and practice 
is plausible in the highest degree, and yet it may be doubted whether 
in truth contact with the present does not in some measure disqualify 





9 “Lectures and Essays.” By J. A, Seely, M.A., Profi 
tory in the University of Cambridge. London; Macmillan. 
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the mind for patiently and dispassionately studying the past, and 
whether it is not true that the historical spirit is more needed by the 
politician than the political spirit by the historian. ; 

It is a gracious task for a distinguished scientific and political philo- 
sopher like Professor Alberto Errera to count up the debts that he 
owes to his illustrious predecessors.2® No Italian student need be 
ashamed of his intellectual descent from Giordano Bruno, and yet it is 
not every student who labours at once so faithfully in the present as 
Professor Alberto Errera, and lingers so reverentially over the illus- 
trious dead. The philosophic biographer of Bruno recounts patiently 
all he was, and all he did, and all he wrote; especially describing the 
nature of his influence over past and present thought. ‘The influence 
of Bruno, like that of Aristotle, belongs not to one region of affairs or 
speculation more than to another, not to one age or country more than 
to another. ‘The best check upon all kinds of philosophic and political 
quackery is such an assiduous enumeration of, and constant recurrence 
to, the labours of the great men of old, as Professor Alberto Errera in 
this little book charmingly exemplities. 

It would be a day of great promise for English political speculation 
when a similar work was published in this country to Dr. Léning’s 
republication or reconstruction of “ Bluntschli’s Staatswérterbuch.’”#! 
The only fault in this valuable book of reference for all political terms, 
is that the mode of selecting them is a little capricious, and there- 
fore apt to lead to disappointment or to be open to the charge of 
redundancy, Thus nothing can be better than good, learned, and 
elaborate essays on such terms as ownership, inheritance, money, banks, 
Sreedom, church, corporation, and the like. But co-ordinate with these 
essays, are others on China, Denmark, France, Australia, the labouring 
classes, and other composite facts, which hardly seem to have a place 
in anything else than an encyclopedia. The essays not only give the 
complete meaning of the word discussed, but its history and political 
importance in different countries. 

A useful résumé of certain politico-economical classes of facts, as 
they have presented themselves in France during the last fifty years, 
is given by Dr. W. Lexis.2? A number of the leading departments of 
French trade and commerce—as wool, salt, fish, and metals—are 
brought under review for the purpose of explaining the policy pursued by 
the State at different epochs of giving premiums or making drawbacks. 

We have already had the pleasure of calling attention to the “ Essays 
of a Birmingham Manufacturer,’’® of which the second volume is now 
published. ‘There is a clearness and vigour in Mr, Sargant’s style, 





bo ‘*Saggio sui precursori Italiani del Professore Alberto Errera.” Venezia, 
1859, 
: 21 ¢* Bluntschli’s Staatswérterbuch in drei banden.” Yon Dr. Lining, Zurich, 
869. 
“ “Tie franzdsischen ausfubrprimien in zusammenhange mit der tarif ges- 
chichte und Landeds entwicklung.” Frankreichs seit der Restoration von Dr. W. 
Lexis. Bonn. 1870. 

33 «* Essays of a Birmingham Manufacturer.” By William Lucas Sargant. 
Vol, If, London: Williams and Norgate. 1870, 
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and an amount of research implied in all he writes, that place these 
essays on a very high level of literary excellence. If anything, his reliance 
on a correctness of form in reasoning and his impatience of logical mis- 
takes sometimes prevents his seeing so deeply into a complex question 
as he might otherwise do. For instance, in his interesting essay on 
“Middle Class Education,” he contrasts the value of education at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and gives the palm decisively to Oxford, on 
the ground that if a young man’s education is to be held completed 
when he takes his degree, Oxford does in fact turn out educated men, 
and Cambridge nothing better than profound mathematicians and 
admirable grammarians. The real question however is, which of the 

two classes of men will succeed best in the long run; which would 
be better at thirty, forty, fifty years of age, and do more for posterity. 

This is a truer test than the mere superficial show at twenty-two 

years of age. The essay on “ Lies of Statistics” is full of interesting 

matter on all sorts of subjects. In spite of the discredit thrown upon 

statistics by this long essay, Mr. Sargant confesses that we know far 

more than did our fathers of the progress of the population, of the 

resources of the nation, of the earnings of the industrious, of the mor- 

tality in town and country, of vagrancy and pauperism, of crowding 

and emigration. Legislators and philanthropists could ill spare their 

statistical guides, lame and purblind though they have been. 

We have great pleasure in welcoming a really wise and independent 
criticism of the existing system of education at Cambridge, proceeding 
from Mr. William Rann Kennedy, Feltow of Pembroke College in 
that University.2* Mr. Kennedy holds that the main ideas under- 
lying all current schemes of University Reform are that of absorbing 
the Colleges in the University, which he designates as the “ Academic” 
scheme; and that of developing the College system at the ex- 
pense of the central body, which he designates as the “ Collegiate” 
scheme. He gives excellent grounds for preferring the latter to the 
former, plausible as that former is. His main proposals are (1) the 
combination of the Colleges for the erection of a sort of “ Educational 
Board,” who shall appoint Lecturers in the several Colleges ; (2) the 
liberation of the Professoriat from the obligation to teach; (3) the 
abolition of the offices of Masters, Provosts, or Presidents, costing the 
University now a sum of 20,0002. a year; (4) the reduction of the 
value of College Fellowships to 2002. a year, and the limitation of their 
period of tenure to seven years, and the removal of all restrictions in the 
way of residence, celibacy, or religious creed. ‘The whole argument is 
reasoned out with the greatest ability and force. 

Of the many treatises, large and small, that have recently been 
contributed to the discussion of the education question in this 
country, Mr. Frederic Seebohm’s pamphlet on the way in which 
“Compulsory Education can be made to work in England,” is one of 
the most thoughtful, practical, and generally valuable.™ His main 





*¢ “ Cambridge University and College Reform.” By William Rann Kennedy, 
B.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan. 1870. 

* “ How can Compulsory Education be made to work in England.” By Free 
deric Seebohm, London rp gmans. 
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suggestion points to establishing, through the medium of an educa- 
tion board, a system of infant schools for very young children—that 
is, children far below the age at which any kind of compulsion would 
be so much as thought of. These schools would be a great boon to 
parents, and the children and parents would become accustomed to 
school life long before the teaching element in that life became pre- 
dominant. Thus the child would pass from the home to the school, 
instead of, as now, from the home to the street. The compulsory 
process would become rarely necessary, and when needed in the last 
resort, Mr. Seebohm thinks it would be most advantageously applied 
through the extension of the half-time system to the case of all kinds 
of labour. The pamphlet concludes with some important remarks on 
the special circumstances of plaiting districts, in which Mr. Seebohm 
recommends the institution of infant schools in which plaiting is 
taught. 

Those who want ready to their hand any information on the “ Edu- 
cation and Status of Civil Engineers in the United Kingdom and in 
Foreign Colonies,” will find themselves saved a vast amount of un- 
profitable and irritating trouble by learning all that is to be said on 
the subject, conveniently classed together under the names of the 
different countries, and generally sorted and sifted, in a very readable 
book, published by the Institution of Civil Engineers. The whole 
is preceded by an interesting and instructive “Introductory Memo- 
randum.” 

Mr. Axon has collected together a quantity of statistics relative”? 
to free town-libraries in this and other countries. His little pamphlet 
gives something better even than figures, that is, a mass of highly 
compressed and curious facts about the foundation of the several libra- 
ries, the books, the readers, and the benefactors. 

“The State of Existing Public Education in New South Wales ” 
ean be thoroughly mastered by reference to the report for 1869, which 
is most satisfactory .% 

We have two rival school works on “logic,” which ought to be a 
hopeful sign that that subject is getting to be studied in early life 
under some larger form than merely that of mathematics. Professor 
Jevons’ work” is very elaborate, though we should doubt whether it 
was so interesting, even to the young student, as Mr. Mill’s “System.” 
Mr. Turrell’s work is shorter, and rather useful as a help to remember 
the main points, than as a means of imparting complete information 





% ‘The Education and Status of Civil Engineers in the United Kingdom and 
Foreign Countries. Compiled from the Documents supplied to the Council of the 
tags = Civil Engineers, 1868 to 1870,” London: Published by the Institu- 

jon. 70, 

7 “Statistical Notes on the Free-Town Libraries of Great Britain and the 
Continent.” By William E. A, Axon, F.R.S.L. London; Triibner, 1870. 

%8 «* Report upon the Condition of the Public Schools and of the Certified Deno- 
minational Schools for 1869.” New South Wales. 

# “Elementary Lessons in Logic: Deductive and Inductive.” By W. Stanley 
Jevons, M.A. London: Macmillan, 1870. 

3 A Manual of Logic ; or, a Statement and Explanation of the Laws of Formal 
Thought.” By Henry J. Turrell, M.A. London: Rivingtons, 1870. 
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upon them. The author has, however, been engaged at Oxford for 
sixteen years in private tuition, and this should give a good deal of 
weight to what he writes. 

In teaching ancient or foreign languages we have Prof. Curtius’s 
“Elucidation of the Greek Grammar,’ translated by Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott; and “ Nasmith’s Practical Linguist,”** in which the teaching 
of German is said to be based upon natural principles. Books of this 
character deserve the greatest encouragement. 
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ROFESSOR J. D. EVERETT has commenced the publication 
of a translation of M. Deschanel’s “ Traité élémentaire de 
Prysique,”! which has already acquired a considerable reputation in 
France. The first part contains the principles of Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, and Pneumatics. Tnese are laid down in a very clear and in- 
telligible manner, and illustrated by constant reference to the experi- 
ments by which they are demonstrated, aud the whole promises to 
form an excellent handbook of physics, especially suitable for self- 
instruction. The illustrations, consisting chiefly of representations of 
apparatus, are very nicely executed. 

Another small but admirable treatise on Physics is furnished by 
Professor Balfour Stewart in his “ Lessons in Elementary Physies.’’ 
The author’s main object in the arrangement of the contents of this 
little book has been to bring the student to realize as far as possible 
the intimate connexion between the various manifestations of Physical 
force or “energy” as he prefers to call it. This little book will form 
an excellent guide to the knowledge of the views of the most advanced 
students of physics. 

We have received the first volume of a new edition of Professor A. 
Wiillner’s “ Text-book of Experimental Physies,”* and also of a second 
edition of Professor A. Mousson’s work on the same subject.‘ The 
former contains the chapters on Mechanics and Acoustics, and the 





31 «* Elucidation of the Student’s Greek Grammar.” By Professor Curtius. 
From the German, by Evelyn Abbott. London: John Murray. 1870. 

32 « Nasmith’s Practical Linguist,” Vols. I. and 11. London: Nutt. . 1870. 

1 «Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy.” By A. Privat Deschanel. 
Translated and edited, with extensive additions, by J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., 
&c. In Four Parts. Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 8vo. 
London: Blackie. 1870. 

2 ‘Lessons in Elementary Physics.” By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. 
12mo. London: Macmillan. 1870. 

3 ‘*Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik, bearbeitet von Dr. Adolph Wiillner. 
Zweite vielfach umgearbeitete und verbesserte Auflage.” Erster Band, 8vo, 
Leipzig. 1870. 

4“ Die Physik auf Grundlage der Erfabrung.” Von Dr. Alb. Mousson. Zweite 
aaa und vermehrte Auflage. LErster Band, Ziirich: Schulthers. 
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latter the section devoted to General and Molecular Physics. The 
two publications thus to a certain extent cover the same ground. 

Mr. Henry’Dircks comes before us with a second series of his his- 
torical notices of the endeavours that have been made to realize that 
most seductive impossibility, a perpetual motion.® In this work he 
first gives us some curious particulars of old attempts in this direction, 
and then shows, chiefly from the indisputable records furnished by 
the Patent Office, not only that the rage for discovering perpetual 
motion still survives with sufficient energy to induce men to waste an 
incredible amount of. time and money in these hopeless researches, 
but also that in many, if not in most cases, the modern would-be 
creators of force merely repeat the blunders which were to a certain 
extent excusable in their ignorant predecessors. The intelligent and 
instructed reader will hardly be able to believe that in these days of 
supposed enlightenment, men ean be found willing to go to the ex- 
pense of taking out patents for machines which are supposed to go 
for ever by means which are in direct opposition to the simplest laws 
of physical force, and he will be surprised when he finds that many of 
the most absurd of these projects spring from the brains of practical 
mechanicians, who might be expected to understand something of the 
working of machinery. Some of the machines are perfect marvels of 
clumsy complication, the inventors apparently often imagining that 
cogged wheels were of themselves a means of motion. 

From this record of useless and absurdly misdirected efforts we 
turn with satisfaction to a little volume on “Lighthouses,” by Mr. 
Davenport Adams,® which furnishes in a pleasant style a popular history 
of the origin and progress of the system of employing light-beacons 
for the guidance of mariners, and an explanation of the general prin- 
ciples on which they are constructed and managed. The reader will 
find in this book a good account of some of the most remarkable 
lighthouses in France and Great Britain, and also a list of these in- 
valuable edifices on the coasts of the three kingdoms. He also de- 
scribes the construction and management of lightships and buoys. The 
illustrative woodcuts, though small, are good. 

A translation of the valuable treatise of Schinz upon the “ Blast- 
furnace,” has just been published by Messrs. Spon, and contains an 
appendix written by the author specially for this edition. It contains 
the details and results of numerous experiments and observations on 
the working of Blast-furnaces, with tables and calculations which will 
be of the greatest service to iron-masters. The illustrations consist 
of some outline plates of various details. 





5 « Perpetuum Mobile; or, a History of the Search for Self-motive Power, from 
the 13th to the 19th Century.” With an Introductory Essay by Henry Dircks, 
C.E., LL.D., &c. Second Series. Sm. 8vo. London: Spon. 1870. 

6 ‘Lighthouses and Lightships : a Descriptive and Historical Account of their 
Mode of Construction and Organization.” By W.H. Davenport Adams. Sm. 
8vo. London: Nelson. 2870. 

7 “ Researches on the Action of the Blast-Furnace.’ By Charles Schinz. 
me by W. H. Maw and Moritz Miiller. Sm. 8vo, London: Spon, 
1870, 
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Mr. R. Harte’s “ Theory of Flight’’® is an enaeavour to demon- 
strate the principles on which a flying machine may be constructed, 
and he seems to think that volitation may be effected by the applica- 
tion of a screw-propeller as a motive power to an inclined plane surface 
capable of varying inclination. The propulsion is to be effected by 
the action of the screw upon the air. The realization of this scheme 
would be a cause of rejoicing in Paris just now, but we must confess 
we should be sorry to be the first to attempt an aerial voyage upon 
this principle. 

Professors Morris and T. Rupert Jones have published what at 
first sight seems a curious little book,® but one that will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful by those engaged in teaching geology. It contains 
the heads of lectures delivered by the latter gentleman at the Military 
College at Sandhurst during the last few years, and is published as 
the forerunner of a regular manual of Geology of the more familiar 
kind. The lectures are arranged in courses and classified in such a 
manner as to give different series of facts in Geology and its associated 
sciences, Mineralogy and Paleontology, and the references are such as 
to serve as hints or reminders to lecturers with regard to the principal 
points to be touched upon in their discourses. The authors also 
regard these heads as indications which may serve to direct the student 
of Geology in reading upon the science; and it seems to us that they 
may be exceedingly useful to students who have been attending a 
course of lectures by standing in the stead of notes to remind them of 
what they have learned. It is indeed surprising to find, by the aid 
of the index, how much sound information is contained in so small a 
space. 

The “Natural History of Commerce,” by Dr. John Yeats," is in- 
tended as a manual of instruction upon the sources of those materials 
which form the staple objects of commerce. The author states that 
his purpose is to furnish the British youth destined to follow com- 
mercial pursuits with information as to the real nature of the materials 
with which they will have to deal, and he justly thinks that this in- 
formation is at least as important in England as in Holland and 
Germany, where instruction in such matters constitutes a regular part 
of the education communicated in commercial schools. He commences 
by noticing those points in physical geography and geology which 
affect the natural productions of various countries, and then describes 
in classified detail the chief commercial products of the vegetable, 
animal, and mineral kingdoms. As a whole the work is very well 
executed and promises to be useful; the few errors which we have 
noticed in looking through its pages are perhaps almost inevitable in 
a first attempt of the kind, and will probably be corrected in future 








8 «A Theory of Flight; being a Popular Exposition of some Fundamental 
jae of Aerial Locomotion.” By R. Harte. 8vo. Printed for Private Circu- 
ation. 

9 “Geology.” By John Morris and T. Rupert Jones, First Series, 12mo. 
London: Van Voorst. 1870. 

#0 “The Natural History of Commerce.” By John Yeats, LL.D. Sm. 8vo, 
London; Cassell, 1870, 
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editions. We should add that the book includes a copious alphabetical 
list of names of articles of commerce, with their equivalents in most 
European and some Eastern languages. 

Dr. Alleyne Nicholson’s “ Advanced Text-book of Zoology’ will 
be weleomed by many who wish to gain an insight into the modern 
classification of animals, and although some important and interesting 
details scarcely receive so much notice as they deserve, it furnishes on 
the whole a very good elementary manual. The most recent views of 
classification are adopted by the author, and his references to facts in 
the natural history of the various orders show that he has made a 
careful study of modern zoological literature; the figures also are 
well selected, and although sketchy, sufficiently good to give the 
learner a fair idea of the objects referred to. The weakest part of the 
book is that relating to the arthropod animals, which, notwithstanding 
their importance, are treated of in very small space. A useful glossary 
is appended to the book. 

Professor Flower’s “Introduction to the Osteology of the Mam- 
malia,”’!” furnishes a useful compendium of that subject, which will be 
of the greatest service to students. The author describes with great 
care the different structures occurring in the skeletons of the Mam- 
malia, and indicates their different characters in the most characteristic 
forms of the various orders, noticing also those most important details 
of the mode of development of the bones of which our knowledge has 
been so greatly advanced by recent investigations. He concludes with 
a valuable statement of the correspondence in structure between the 
fore and hind limbs in mammals. ‘The little volume is illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, which show the characters of the various bones 
very clearly. 

It is very seldom that those “ adaptations from the French,” which 
threaten to become as numerous in the library of popular science as in 
the répertoire of the theatre, are executed by men possessing even a 
smattering of scientific knowledge; but we have now some ground to 
hope that we see the dawn of a better state of things. Messrs. Cassell, 
in producing an adaptation of M. Emile Blanchard’s “ Transformations 
of Insects,”!® have been fortunate enough to secure the services of a 
distinguished scientific man, and although the special field of Dr. 
Duncan’s studies is not in the domain of entomology, he has done his 
work in a manner which renders his book a valuable contribution to 
the popular literature of Natural History. The book, which forms a 
very handsome octavo volume, contains a general account of the pheno- 





11 ¢* Advanced Text-book of Zovlogy for the Use cf Schools.’’ By H. Alleyne 
Nicholson, M.D., &. Sm. 8vo, Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1870. 

12 “ An Introduction to the Osteology of the Mammalia; being the Substance 
of the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
in 1870. By William Henry Flower, F.R.S. Sm. 8vo. London: Macmillan. 
1870. 

13 «* The Transformations (or Metamorphoses) of Insects ; being an Adaptation, 
for English Readers, of M. Emile Blanchard’s ‘Métamorphoses, meeurs et in- 
stincts des Insectes. By P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. 8vo. London and New 
York ; Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 
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mena of metamorphosis as displayed}in the insect-world, followed by a 
more detailed description of the special phenomena presented by the 
different orders of Insects, and also by the other classes of articulate 
animals—the Myriopoda, Arachnida, and Crustacea. Although we 
have not the French original to refer to, we think it is not difficult to 
distinguish many of those portions of the work which have been added 
by the English editor, and these seem to be of such extent and impor- 
tance as to add greatly to the value of the whole. Thus we presume 
that the greater part of the chapters on the general phenomena of 
metamorphosis has been introduced by Dr. Duncan, as also nearly the 
whole of those on the metamorphoses of the Myrivpoda, Arachnida, 
and Crustacea, if we may judge from intrinsic evidence. Although we 
have noticed here and there statements at which an entomologist 
might be tempted to cavil, or descriptions which are capable of being 
improved, Dr. Duncan’s book may safely be recommended as a most 
painstaking and straightforward account of the leading facts in the 
natural history of insects, and its appearance at this particular season 
is most fortunate, as it is one of the best gift-books with which we 
are acquainted. The publishers seem to have spared neither pains nor 
expense in the endeavour to render it a most handsome volume, and the 
illustrations, most of which are taken from the French edition, are 
nearly all most beautifully executed. 

We regret that we cannot speak in terms of equal praise of another 
popular work, entitled “ The Sea and its Wonders,” by two lady au- 
thors.!* This little work, which treats both of the physical geography 
and natural history of the sea, is intended for much younger readers 









































subjects noticed, but unfortunately the authors’ ignorance of zoology 
has led them into some confusion here and there. The illustrations, 
which are generally good, are evidently reproductions of French wood- 
cuts; they include not only the eternal sailing argonaut, but also, as 
the authors tell us, an argonaut “darting through the air.’ In two 
or three instances the wrong names have been appended to the cuts. 

The fourth part of Stricker’s “ Handbook of the Histology of Man 
and Animals,”!5 contains the conclusion of the Minute Anatomy of the 
milk-glands by C. Langer, the description of the male and female 
generative organs by KE. Klein, the anatomy of the spinal cord by 
J. Gerlach, that of the brain in mammals by T. Meynert, that of the 
sympathetic nerve by S. Mayer, of the organ of taste by T. W. 
Engelmann, and of the ear by J. Kessel. All these subjects are 
treated in considerable detail, and the memoirs are illustrated by nu- 
merous wood engravings. 





44 “The Sea and ‘its Wonders.” By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Sq. 8vo. 
London : Nelson. 1870. 

8 «*Handbuch der Lehre von den Geweben des Menschen und der Thiere. 
Ramee von 8S. Stricker, Lieferung IV. 8vo, Leipzig: Engelmann. 
870. 
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The work of Dr. Matthews Duncan! is a result of the crusade 
preached against hospitals by Sir James Simpson. Hospitals, the 
author thinks, have been subjected to unjust attacks, and he therefore 
comes forward as their champion, and proceeds to show from sta- 
tistics that the mortality of hospitals—especially of those for partu- 
rient women—are not what they have been represented. The whole 
book is a wonderful illustration of what may be done by figures and 
statistics. Dr. Duncan’s antagonists triumphantly point to figures in 
proof of their assertions. Dr. Duncan recasts the calculations and 
points to them as making for his view of the case, or sets them aside 
altogether as impossible. For example, Dr. Evory Kennedy, the great 
opponent of Lying-in hospitals in Dublin, mentions aggregation as the 
chief source of danger to lying-in women, and supports his position by 
reference to the statistics of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital; but Dr. 
Duncan says that Dr. Kennedy has interpreted these statistics quite 
wrongly, and that looked at rightly, “they show that the mortality 
of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital does not increase with the increased 
number of the inmates—does not rise with the aggregation.’”” The 
mortality of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital is neither in the direct nor 
in the inverse ratio of the aggregation. The figures indeed seem to 
favour the view that the hospital is a better and safer institution the 
greater the aggregation. Itis a pity that we hear so much of the records 
of the Dublin, and so little of those of other Lying-in hospitals. Dr. 
Duncan is obliged to confess that “some hospitals showan appalling and, 
I may add, a disgraceful mortality.” And his own suggestions as to the 
construction of a maternity hospital, show the danger of puerperal fever 
to which women are subject who enter those institutions, for the whole 
of the precautions to be adopted point to this. “I declare myself 
energetically,” he says, “in favour of small establishments. The 
chances of infection are less great there; and if an epidemic, which 
cannot always be prevented, and for whose (sic) possible occurrence it 
is necessary to provide, were developed by contagion, the immediate 
evacuation and closing of a small establishment involves less incon- 
venience.” Really, it appears to us that Dr. Duncan is here repeating 
the assertion of his adversaries, who have put forward this very view 
asareason for small cottage hospitals, but whose opinions he has 
written a volume to contradict. 

Those who contemplate seeking health in the Upper Engadine, the 
valley which has lately become so much the rage, cannot do better 
than consult Dr. Burney Yeo’s little book.!7_ Dr Yeo, though he has 
visited St. Moritz, and spent his autumn there, does not lavish upon it 
the extravagant encomiums which have appeared elsewhere ; but in 
what appears to be a fair and judicious criticism, he tells us which 
description of invalids is likely to derive benefit and which harm from 
the waters and air of the place. The former are very slightly chaly- 





16 “On the Mortality of Childbed and Maternity Hospitals.” By J. Matthews 
Duncan, A.M., M.D. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1870. 

7 “ Notes of a Season at St. Moritz, in the Upper Engadine.” By J. Burney 
Yeo, M.B. Lond, London: Longmans, 1870, 
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beate, but strongly charged with carbonic acid, which makes them 
sparkling and pleasant to drink. They also contain a large amount of 
carbonate of lime, which renders them highly constipating, for they 
contain no aperient salts to counteract it. Hence they are unsuited to 
patients of a sanguine or bilious temperament, or to those who suffer 
from hepatic derangement. Those who derive benefit are the lax- 
fibred, leuco-phlegmatic, hysterical women, and all who from overwork 
or over-excitement are in a condition of nervous irritability or nervous 
depression. The latter, however, would probably derive benefit from 
the rest and quiet to be found in many a valley or :aountain inn of 
Switzerland, whether there be baths and waters there or not. Good 
food and good air are their medicines—medicines which bring a cure 
to thousands of over-worked English every summer. Dr. Yeo discusses 
the advisability of consumptive patients going to winter at St. Moritz, 
and thinks that other places may be found quite as dry and healthy at 
a much lower elevation which would be equally beneficial, and that at 
present we have not enough experience of St. Moritz to recommend it. 
With this view we entirely agree; and we are sure that the advantages 
of the pure and dry air must be greatly counteracted by the inferiority 
of the meat, the absence of all vegetables save potatoes, and the de- 
pressing influence of the dull and monotonous life. 

Dr. Bird has reprinted in a volume, four Essays which have ap- 
peared in various Indian journals,1® They are all upon subjects of the 
greatest interest and importance, and contain much that is sugges- 
tive and valuable, even though our knowledge is by them not greatly 
advanced. What subject at the present time excites more attention 
than drink-craving ? Not only physiology and medicine, but even 
legislation are called upon to deal with this infirmity. Moral philo- 
sophers and physicians argue that it is an insanity and a disease: 
philanthropists hold it to be a vice, and would punish those who give 
way to it. Dr. Bird describes three forms of it—the temporary, which 
he thinks always appears in connexion with some disease of the body, 
and may be regarded as a symptom of the disease; the periodic, which 
may last for a day or a week, and recur at any time, the attacks recur- 
ring more and more frequently as time goes on, and being announced, 
like epilepsy, by certain characteristic symptoms ; thirdly, the conti- 
nued form of drink-craving met with everywhere, in Europe as in 
India. Dr. Bird says that the most common cause of the last is the 
habitual excessive use of alcoholic stimulants, that is, in quantities 
greater than is necessary to satisfy the natural wants of the body. 
This we believe to be perfectly true, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the fact should be recognised. It is far too common now-a-days 
to hear chronic drunkenness or “ dipsomania” spoken of as a disease, 
which has come upon the individual like other diseases for which he is 
in no degree responsible ; but those who have had large opportunities of 
observing chronic alcoholism, like Dr, Bird and the other officers of 
the Indian army, cannot fail to recognise the fact that habitual tippling, 





18 “ Physiological Essays.” By Robert Bird, M.D., Bengal Army, London; 
Triibner, 1870, 
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for which people are entirely responsible, leads to that condition we call 
dipsomania, in which perchance they are not responsible agents ; and 
this fact should cause all who have the direction of young people, men 
and women, or the treating of “ nervous’’ aid other anomalous affections, 
to beware how they allow or encourage the habitual use of stimulants. 
Dr. Bird wishes to see sanatoria organized for the legal reception of 
the victims of this disease. We echo the wish, but there are diffi- 
culties without number in the way of such a scheme. His other 
essays are upon the “ Differences in Men;” on “ Idiosynerasy,” and on 
the “Origin of Disease” and his remarks upon all are well worth 

rusal, ° ’ 

The Clinical Society of London has published its third volume, and 
the contents show that there is no falling off in the zeal and labours 


of its members.'® No less than forty-four papers and reports are here ~ 


given: to examine them seriatim is beyond our power, but we can 
assure our readers that no more useful and practical volume has lately 
appeared. Not the least important is the address of the President, 
Mr. Paget, who tells the members, in words of excellent wisdom, what 
their object should be. Especially he inculeates the observation of 
diseases in their natural course, not disturbed by treatment or by any 
avoidable external influences. This may be done sometimes. Also, 
he urges the value of clinical coincidences and clinical sequences, the 
former being the phenomena which are observed together, even if 
there be no visible bond of connexion ; the latter, phenomena found in 
succession, yet not at first evidently related. And he warns those 
who would find a physiological or pathological reason for all treatment, 
that of the action of our chief medicines, as mercury and iodide of 
potassium in syphilis, cinchona in ague, and bromide of potassium in 
epilepsy, there is absolutely no explanation. He adds, moreover, that 
there has never been an error in practice which has not been sup- 
ported by deductions from contemporary physiology. 

We congratulate the editors, Messrs. Bradley and Whitehead, on 
the appearance of the first volume of the Manchester Medical and 
Surgical Reports.” In it are contained twenty-four articles by the 
leading practitioners of Manchester, some of which are of great value. 
More particularly would we draw attention to papers by Dr. Morgan, 
on Hydatids of the Brain, on a rare case of Disease of the Lymphatics of 
the Abdominal Integuments, with occasional discharge of large quanti- 
ties of a chylous fluid, by Dr. Roberts; that of Mr. Lund, on the 
recent Methods of treating Wounds, and that of Dr. Roberts on the 
Obstructive Suppression of Urine. An interesting analysis of seventy 
cases of epilepsy is given by Dr. Leech and Mr. Fox. 

Liverpool sends its fourth volume of Reports.2! Though less in 
size than its rival from Manchester, it contains important matter, some 





19 “Transactions of the Clinical Society of London.” Vol. III. London: 
Spottiswoode and Co. 1870. 

% ‘‘The Manchester Medical and Surgical Reports.” Vol I. Manchester: 
Cornish. 1870. 

2 “The Liverpool Medical and Surgical Reporis.”. Vol. IV. London: 
Churchill, Liverpool ; Holden, 
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of which may be read in conjunction with ‘articles in the latter; e.., 
the paper on cases treated upon antiseptic principles, by Mr. Bicker- 
steth. In two papers are discussed matters which are creating much 
attention at the present day : ‘the first’being upon the advances in the 
prevention and cure of pulmonary consumption, by Dr. Turnbull; the 
other treating of fractured ribs in insane patients, by Drs. Rogers aud 
J.C. Brown. The latter gentleman analysed some specimens of ribs 
taken from general paralytics, and reported that the composition of 
the bones was changed by the- proportionate increase of the organic 
constituents over the earthy. Dr. Rogers defends. asylums from the 
aspersions which lately have been cast upon them, and thinks it a 
marvel that more accidents do not occur, when the number and cha- 
racter of the lunatics confined in them are taken into consideration. 
The volume ends with a periscope of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. : 

Dr, Corfield has reprinted his introductory lecture on the “History 
of Hygiene.” He gives an interesting sketch of hygienic institutions, 
from those of the Jews, Chinese, and Egyptians, down to our own 
times. He reminds us that the Romans brought to their city a supply 
of water that puts us to shame, and after a sketch of the plagnes and 
epidemics of the middle ages, inquires how by hygiene tne diseases of 
our own day are to be met. 

From the essays of the Birmingham Speculative Club, Dr. B. W. 
Foster reprints one on “ Method and Medicine.” He reviews the 
various methods of the great teachers of medicine, physical and meta- 
physical, and inculcates the mode of proceeding by observation, ex- 
periment, and comparison. There is very little that is new to be 
found in all this. 

Dr. Donald J. Black gives us in a pamphlet his thoughts on “ The- 
rapeutics and Disease.”** He thinks that we search after new reme- 
dies, neglecting the old, and gives a new classification of remedies 
under the heads Physiological, Chemical, Catalytic, and Mechanical. 
Dr. Black is evidently of opinion that modern views of disease and 
remedies are not progressing, but the reverse. 

In another pamphlet, the same gentleman deplores the condition of 
things in the town of Glasgow,” where, according to him, Fellows 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons visit in chariots for ls. 6d., 
and Doctors of Medicine of the University attend cases of midwifery 
and visit them daily for a week for 10s. 6d. Dr. Black speaks his 
mind boldly on these and many kindred topics, and we heartily wish 
him success in his attempts at reform. 

—_ Dickson reprints from the “Journal of Mental 

mc A umé of the History of Hygiene.” By W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.B., 
Oxon., Professor of Hygiene in University College. Londun: Lewis. 

%3«* Method and Medicine ;” an Essay. By Balthazar W. Foster, M.D. 
Birmingham ; Allen. 1870. 

24 “‘ Observations on Therapeutics and Disease.” By Donald C. Black, M.D. 
London; Churchill. 1870. 


%“ Address on certain aspects of Medical Reform.” By D. C. Black, M.D. 
Glasgow. 
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Science,” a paper on Puerperal Insanity. Dr. Dickson objects to 
the name of Puerperal Mania, and proposes that of Puerperal In- 
sanity, inasmuch as many cases present no features of mania, but on 
the contrary those of melancholia. This observation, however, is by no 
means new, it having been laid down for some years that insanity 
coming on at a period of four or five weeks after parturition, generally 
presents the features of melancholia. 

Dr. Drysdale, of Liverpool, has written a pamphlet on the history 
of the discovery of the law of equivalence of force.” We have here 
the history of Mayer and Joule’s discoveries, but we really cannot see 
why that which is so well known should be rewritten. 

Those of the medical profession who take an interest in the revival 
of Early English, and the works written in the infaney of our lan- 
guage, will welcome a volume published by the Early English Text 
Society, upon medical matters.* Very quaint is “ Boorde’s Dyetary,” 
with instructions where to live and how to live, and a dietary for 
men of all kinds, choleric and melancholy, and men sick of divers 
diseases. Boorde wrote in about the year 1542, and the work is a 
good illustration of the state of medical knowledge at that time. 

Akin to the former work is the translation of the medical writings 
of Francisco Lopez de Villalobos, Court Physician to Charles V. of 
Spain.” The most important of these is a poem on the Contagious 
and Accursed Buboes, with notes by the translator. As a biblio- 
graphical curiosity the book is interesting. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE History and Literature of the Israelites, by Messrs. C. and 

A. de Rothschild, is by no means the work of mark which from 

the title and the presumed qualifications of the authors, as persons pos- 
sibly well acquainted with the ripest results of critical investigation, we 
had in the first instance supposed it to be.* There is here no attempt 
to ascertain what is the real and what the legendary element in the 
original records which relate the story of the Jewish people ; no con- 
troversial disquisition, no philosophical method, no chronological 





26 «¢ A Contribution to the study of the so-called Puerperal Insanity.” By J. 
Thompson Dickson, M.A., M.B. Cantab. 

37 Life and the Equivalence of Force.’’ By J. Drysdale, M.D. London: 
Turner. Liverpool : Holden. 

8 «The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge made by Andrew Boorde 
of Physycke Doctor.” 2. “A Compendyous Regyment or a Dyetary of Helth 
by Andrew Boorde.” 3. ‘‘ Barnes in the Defence of the Berde.” London: 
Triibner. 1870, 

29 « The Medical Works of Villalobos,”’ translated by George Gaskoin. London ; 
Churchill. 1870. 

1 «The History and Literature of the Israelites, according to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha.” In two vols. By C. de Rothschild and A. de Roths- 
child. London; Longmans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 1870. 
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History and Biography. 
inquiry, and no original, independent narration. But if, after Bleek 
and Lwald, whose writings are partially known to the public through 
the meritorious translations of the two Venables and Mr. R. 
Martineau, such a production as that now before us seems poor and 
ineffectual, 1t is still a fairspecimen of our average theological literature, 
admitting some few modifications of the old orthodox views, and well 
enough suited:to the purpose for which it was designed, the instruc- 
tion of the young who are scarcely prepared to consult works of a 
learned or a more advanced order. In the first volume, which contains 
the historical books, we have a diluted, uncritical rendering into the 
vernacular of the nineteenth century of the early history of mankind, 
of the Hebrew Patriarchs, of Moses, of the Israelites during the time 
of Moses, of the Judges, of the two kingdoms, of Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Egyptian, Syrian rule, and of the Jews under the Asmo- 
nean dynasty. ‘The second volume contains a popular exhibition of 
the characteristics and history of the prophetic and poetical writings 
of the Old ‘Testament and of the books of Ecclesiasticus and the 
Wisdom of Solomon. The reading of the authors, who by the way 
acknowledge their obligations to Stanley, Milman, Kalisch, and Jost, 
has induced them to distinguish between the first and second Isaiah, 
to assign to Daniel the date of B.C. 160, and to reject the Mosaic or 
pre-Mosaic authorship of the Book of Job, which they refer to a 
period probably not later than the Babylonian, and which, they main- 
tain, shows the writer’s familiarity with Persian knowledge. ecle- 
siastes, too, they incline to place in the Persian, if not the Macedonian 
period. The Song attributed to Solomon they consider to be the 
composition of a poet living in the northern kingdom, and written not 
long after the death of the king whose name it bears. “ All allego- 
rical and typical interpretations,” they remark, “are against the tenor 
and spirit of the work, which is interesting because it is one of the 
oldest Hebrew poems preserved to us, and because it shows the power 
and versatility of Hebrew genius in a new and unexpected light.” 
With the moral and religious grandeur of the old Hebrew world, 
as delineated in the volumes just noticed, we may contrast the joy and 
beauty of the Greek ideal, as portrayed in Herr Stoll’s popular pre- 
sentment of old Hellenic life.? His object in writing this pleasant and 
informing volume, has been to depict in fresh and vivid colours the 
aspects of Greek civilization and culture, so as to assist the young 
student in his efforts to give completeness to the as yet imperfect idea 
of antiquity which he has acquired during his school career. It is, 
therefore, a general impression that he seeks to convey, and instead 
of an archzological treatise he offers us a pictorial description. The 
volume thus characterized is divided into four books. The first is 
devoted to Homer, in whose personal existence Herr Stoll is a firm 
believer, and to the heroic age, with its life in forest, wood, and 
yo land; its fighting, trading, sailing, &c. The second book describes 
elphi and its neighbourhood, and the Spartan life and usages. Athens, 








3 “Bilder aus dem Altgriechischen Leben.” Von H. W. Stoll, Professor an 
dem Gymnasium zu Weilburg. Leipzig: Teubner. 1870. 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVII.]—New Szntzs, Vol. XXXIX.No.I 8S 
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its popular assemblies, its theatre, festivals, and social customs, are the 
topics of the third and fourth books. In some instances, information 


is embodied in a fictitious framework of narrative ; in some, the recital © 


is drawn from historical sources; and in others, illustrative transla- 
tions from Homer and Aristophanes, or passages from Plato or 
Thucydides, accompany or relieve the more formal exposition. 

As-a contribution towards the elucidation of the history of the 
municipal, middle and trading classes in Ireland in the twelfth century 
and the centuries immediately following it, Mr. J. C. Gilbert has 
published a series of documents extending from A.D. 1172 to A.D. 
1320.3 These documents, though mainly connected with North 
Leinster, have far more than a provincial interest, for as North 
Leinster included Dublin and Drogheda, it constituted a principal 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon settlement in Ireland. The chief manu- 
scripts from which the texts have been taken, are, the editor informs 
us in a brief and appropriate preface, the “ White Book,” the “ Chain 
Book,” the “ Recorders’ Book,” the “ Crede Mihi,” “ Alan’s Register,” 
the “ Register of the Monastery of St. Thomas,” the “Chartulary of 
the Abbey of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dublin,” the “ Red Book 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland,” and Patent, Close, Exche- 
quer, and other rolls and documents connected with the specified 
period in the Public Record Offices of England and Ireland. As the 
present work purports to be the first collection published of original 
and unabbreviated Latin and French texts illustrating the history of 
Ireland during the period 1172 to 1320, it solicits especial attention 
from historians or historical students. Among the documents which 
Mr. Gilbert’s volume contains are the Dublin Charter of Earl John, 
another from John as king, confirming all his previous grants to the 
citizens, Magna Charta for Ireland, in which Henry III. confirms the 
freedom of the Irish Church, and grants various liberties to all the 
freemen of the kingdom and their heirs; papers respecting tollage, 
customs, weights and measures, fisheries, traffic, inheritance, street 
tolls, grievances, defences, forests, woods, purveyors, wine traders, and 


municipal and fiscal dissensions. Besides the preparatory remarks, the _ 


volume contains an index and summary of contents. 

Another instalment of State Papers*, edited by Mr. Joseph Stevenson, 
presents us with an abstract both of the official correspondence which 
passed between England and different Foreign Courts, and of the 





3 “Historic and Municipal Documents of Ireland, a.D. 1172—1320. From 
the Archives of the City of Dublin, &.” Edited by J, T. Gilbert, F.S.A., 
Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland, Author of a ‘‘ History of the 
Viceroys of Ireland,” &c. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the diréction of the Master of the Rolls. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1870. : 

* “ Caiendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the reign of Elizabeth, 1564-5.” 
Preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by John Stevenson, M.B,, of University College, Durham, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London: Longmans and Co., and 
Triibner and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 
Edinburgh ; Black. Dublin: Thorn, 1870, 
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letters sent from abroad to the Queen and the English Ministry, 
during the years 1564 and 1565. Among the entries in the volume 
before us are two which embody the articles forming the basis 
of the Treaty between England and France concluded at Troyes on 
11th April, 1564, letters from Smith and Throckmorton, Elizabeth’s 
representatives at the French Court, and letters from Challoner at the 
Spanish Court, The chief interest, however, of the Calendar will be 
found in the papers which relate to the history of Mary Stuart. “At 
this juncture the family of Lennox begins to occupy a prominent place 
in the correspondence.” Mr. Stevenson thinks that during the period 
when Mary was endeavouring to detach herself from the influence of 
the French Court, she showed an earnest desire to be on friendly 
terms with Elizabeth. “The present volume, however, at its conclu- 
sion, leaves the two sovereigns in undisguised antagonism the one to 
the other, and ready to take advantage of any incident which might 
lead to a more overt hostility.” 

With the State papers of England and the sister island, we may 
associate the biographical records of the Law-officers of the two 
countries.5 Mr. Foss, whose death took place in July, 1870, 
acquired a considerable reputation, during his lifetime, by his volu- 
minous work entitled “The Judges of England.” To facilitate 
reference to every name in this judicial record, and to reduce the bulk 
to one convenient volume, the publication of a Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, was considered advisable. This new work 
Mr. Foss tells us in his preface, is limited to the biographical portion 
of the larger work, and comprehends every riame therein introduced, 
with slight abridgments and corrections, adding to them the Judges 
who have been appointed since 1864; the whole number exceeding 
1600 lives. It is some presumption of the care with which these 
notices, many of them necessarily very brief, are compiled, that the 
authorities, on which the writer’s statements are based, are conscien- 
tiously cited. 

The “ Judges of England” carries us hack to the Norman Conquest. 
The “ Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of Ireland,” are 
traced to a period somewhat less remote. Mr. Roderick O’Flanagan, 
in volumes which we have not found attractive, and which are not 
even written in graceful or scholarly language, has embodied the 
results of his long, and no doubt laborious investigation into the lives 
and careers of the distinguished Chancellors of Ireland from the 
reign of Henry III. to that of Victoria.® Among the earliest Irish © 
Chancellors we find Stephen Ridell in 1186, the pluralist Ralph de 





5 “ Biographia Juridica : A ay ge Dictionary of the Judges of England, 
from the Conquest to the Present Time, 1066—1870.” By Edward Foss, F.S.A., 
of the Inner Temple. London : John Murray. 1870. 

6 “The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of Ireland. 
From the earliest times to the reign of Queen Victoria.” By J. Roderick 
O’Flanagan, M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Recollections of the 
Irish Bards,” &c. In two vols, London: Longmans, Green and ae 1870. 
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Neville, who was also Bishop of Chichester in the time of Henry III., 
Geoffrey de Turville, Archdeacon of Dublin, and Fromond de Brum, 
the Pope’s Chaplain, an official of considerable importance in those 
unsettled days. The first attempt to introduce the study of English 
law into Ireland was made in the time of Lord Chancellor Cantock. 
It was attended with little or no success. On the death of Cantock in 
1308, our author tells us, the Great Seal was given by Piers Gaves- 
ton the Viceroy of Ireland to Walter de Thornbury, who held it but for 
ashort time, and was succeeded by Adam de Wodington in 1294, 
and Richard de Beresford in 1307; a statement implying a chrono- 
logical confusion which we cannot undertake to explain. Under the 
Chancellorship of Crawly, Archbishop of Dublin, (1413), “the spirit 
and process of English law was confined to the capital and a narrow 
passage of the pale.” It was in the reign of Henry VI, and during 
the fficial career of Archbishop Talbot, that a statute providing 
that hose who would be taken for Englishmen should not wear a 
bear) on the upper lip, was enacted by the Parliament at Trim, a 
very proper place for such an enactment. Talbot appears to have 
been a man of mark, but was it necessary that he should point the 
moral that “ all is vanity, and no titles or dignities could avert the 
deathstroke when the hour which awaits all mortals arrived?” 
Edmund Plantagenet, the second son of Richard Duke of York, 
held the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland while still in his teens, 
and fighting by his father’s side in the battle of 1460, in which 
the Duke was killed, was made prisoner by Lord Clifford, and slain, 
in retaliation for his father’s death. Rokeby, Alan, Cusack, Loftus, 
Bolton, are enumerated among the successors of this youthful Chan- 
cellor. During the Commonwealth the Great Seal was held in com- 
mission. Sir Maurice Eustace, Boyle, and Porter were the Irish 
Chancellors after the Restoration and during the reign of William IIT. 
Their successor Fitton, Lord Gawsworth, has not deserved the bad 
character which historians have given him; such at least is the 
author’s opinion; and the pages in which he traces the incidents of 
his life are entitled to attentive consideration. The Lord Chancellor 
with whose biography the first volume closes, is Sir Constantine Phipps, 
the inventor of the diving-bell. In his second volume, Mr. O’ Flanagan 
introduces us to the Chancellors of the Georgian Era, Brodrick 
Middleton, West, Wyndham Jocelyn, Bowes, Clare, Redesdale, Pon- 
sonby, Hare, Plunket, and others. Some of the chapters, recounting 
the doings and sayings of these eminent men, contain much general 
information, some amusing matter, some curious illustrations of 
manners, and some striking historical details. The life of Lord 
Plunket, the last in the series, if not the most complete, is the most 
diffuse which Mr, O’Flanagan has compiled. This distinguished man 
was celebrated for his oratorical powers. His intelligent advocacy of 
the Catholic claims proved that he was not without political 
sagacity. In his judicial career, however, he achieved no triumphs. 
Born at Enniskillen, July, 1764, Lord Plunket died at his country 
villa near Bray, on the 4th January, 1854. 

In acknowledging the fresh and final instalment of the cabinet edition 
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of Mr. Froude’s “ History of England’’? we shall bracket with it our 
brief notice of M. Guizot’s “ History of France.’”’® The last work, 
though expressly designed for the rising generation, is rather a popular 
history suited for students of all ages. Five parts only, as translated by a 
Mr. Black, have come within our supervision. Nineteen more monthly val 
portions are still wanting to complete it. Each part is, or will be, - 
illustrated with four full-page woodcuts, and many smaller ones, after 
designs by M. de Neuville. These pictorial contributions will doubt- 
less recommend a work which, when completed, will, we confidently 
predict, not disappoint the high expectations which the historian’s 
earlier labours justify us in entertaining. 

Passing from France to Germany, we encounter at the dawn of the 
Reformation the peculiar intellectual movement which connected the 
general cultivation of the time with the great revolution of Luther. 
The study of classical literature had never ceased in the West, though 
it had been repressed by the growth of its victorious adversary—scholas- 
ticism. “The Humanities,” under the auspices of Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
cacio, had made great progress in Italy in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. In Italy this humanismus had something of an irreligious 
character, and was protected even by the Popes, who united doctrinal 
latitudinarianism with the most vigorous administration of the eccle- 
siastical system. In Germany, on the other hand, classical culture 
was closely associated with the religious life, and was illustrated in 
the instances of Thomas a Kempis, Johann Wessel, and Gailer von 
Kaiseroberg. Of this movement, which in affording relief to the spiri- 
tual consciousness, proved a powerful auxiliary of the Reformation, the 
two principal representatives were Reuchlin and Erasmus. An excel- 
lent biography of the first-named of these memorable men gives a full 
account of the incidents of the life of this great scholar, and an appre- 
ciative criticism of his writings.? Johann Reuchlin was born in 
Pforzheim, in the year 1455, on the 28th December. His father was 
employed in the service of the Dominicans, who also benefited by the 
legal knowledge of the son, who, in coming years, acted as their law 
agent. After a preliminary education in Fribourg, the young Reuchlin 
studied jurisprudence in Paris, Orleans, Poictiers. His professional 
avocatious did not monopolise his attention. He learned Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew. Among his teachers he numbered Argyropulos, Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas, Hermolaus, and Jacob Loans; among his friends 
were imcluded Picus Mirandola, Marsilius Ficinus (the Platonist), 
Erasmus, Melancthon, Ulrich von Hutten, Crotus Rubianus (Joseph 





















































7 “ History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish s 
Armada.” By James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter ae ; 
— Vols. vii., viii., ix., x., xi, xii. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
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8 “The History of France, from the Earliest Times to the year 1789. Related 
for the Rising Generation.” By M. Guizot. Translated from the French by 
Robert Black, M.A.; translator of ‘‘Leopold I, King of the Belgians,” &c. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Martin. 1870. 

® “Johann Reuchlin. Sein Leben und seine Werke.” Von Dr. Ludwig 
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Jager of Dornheim), the principal composer of the renowned “Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum.” At Wirtemberg he gave lectures on the 
Greek language ; we find him busied also in Tiibingen, in Stuttgart, 
and finally in Ingoldstadt. Count Eberhard, who soon learned to 
estimate him at his real value, made him his private secretary and 
councillor, and in his journey to Rome, in 1482, took Reuchlin with 
him. The special merit of awakening an interest in the Hebrew 
language must be comprised among Reuchlin’s services. He was 
instructed in Hebrew by Jacob Ben Jehiel Loans, the physician of 
the Emperor Maximilian. The bearing of this study on the cause of 
the Reformation, which proclaimed Holy Scripture to be the authentic 
source of divine revelation, is obvious; but, under a different aspect, 
it has a still higher interest for us, since it was his Hebrew and Rab- 
binical scholarship which involved him in the famous controversy 
with the theologians of Cologne. Johan Pfefferkorn, a Jewish con- 
vert to Christianity, and a great favourite with the Dominicans in 
Cologne, had turned with the zeal which often characterizes the apos- 
tate, against his old cc-religionists. In particular, he maintained that 
the Jewish literature (the Talmud probably) contained the most 
abominable aspersions against Christianity. The theologians at 
Cologne demanded an inquiry. In 1509, Pfefferkorn was appointed 
commissioner for this purpose by the Emperor. On requesting a new 
mandate, authorizing him to destroy all the books of the Jews with 
the exception of the Old Testament, the Emperor referred the matter 
to the chancellor, the Archbishop of Mainz, inviting the Universities 
and individual men of learning who were versed in Hebrew, to declare 
their opinion. Among the men of learning Reuchlin was ineluded. 
His sentence was given in favour of science and Christian humanity, 
against the Gothic policy of the fanatical Pfefferkorn. In 1514, a 
decision was given, by a convention at Spires, in Reuchlin’s favour ; 
while the enemy of the humanists, the heretic-hunting Jacob Hoch- 
straten, who had summoned him to that city to answer for the 
heresies contained in his “ Augenspiegel,” was condemned in costs. 
Ultimately, however, a Papal mandate (June, 1520) reversed the deci- 
sion of Spires, censured Reuchlin’s book, imposed silence on the writer, 
and ordered him to pay the costs. Nominally, the men of Cologne 
had triumphed; but in reality no injury had been done to Reuchlin 
or the cause which he represented. Public opinion was with him. The 
famous “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” in which the Reuchlinists 
or Humanists, the poets and jurists, made their opponents the butts 
of their witty mockery, was the great literary product which owed its 
existence to. this celebrated controversy. Reuchlin’s lines, alas! did 


"not fall to him in pleasant places, and in his declining days he had no 


goodly heritage. At the siege of Reutlingen he was taken prisoner ; 
he lost all his goods, and had to abandon that “ jewell of his soul,” his 
library. From Ingoldstadt he fled from the Plague to Tiibingen, 
wishing to devote himself to learning and philosophy. Here he fell 
sick, and was conveyed to Stuttgart, where he died on June 80, 1522. 
“The diadem of the learned, the eye of Germany, the glory of 
Suabia,” has received an adequate estimate of his life and services to 
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his race, from the scholarly pen of Dr. Ludwig Geiger, to whose pages 


we refer the curious reader for the very interesting details which con- 
stitute this biographical and critical memorial. 

The premature death of Herr Arthur Hantke frustrated the literary 
enterprise which he had proposed to himself. The work which he had 
intended to write on “Gislebert von Mons,’ was never written. A 
pamphlet only, edited by Dr. M. Jutrosinski, represents the character 
of the undertaking.’ Gislebert is the author of a chronicle, which 
is pronounced by the composer of this essay to abound in interest, 
treating, as it does, not only of the history of Count Baldwin V., from 
1168 to 1195, but of that of Germany, France, and England, during 
the period in which the history of the Empire began to break up into 
the history of separate principalities. Gislebert’s political career com- 
menced in 1187. In that, as in the following year, he was four times 
sent as ambassador to the Court of the Emperor, and that of 
King Henry. He grew in favour with Baldwin, who evinced his 
gratitude for the services rendered him by substantial tokens. In fre- 
quent and direct intercourse with Frederick I., or Henry VILI., a resi- 
dent in Germany, France, and Italy, acquainted with nearly all the 
German princes, as well as with the French king, and many of his 
most distinguished subjects, Gislebert had advantages for acquiring 
materials for a history of their times such as fell to the lot of but few 
medizval chroniclers. The plan and drift of his narrative, the form 
and date of the work, the characteristics and career of the author, are 
the topics treated in the five chapters into which Herr Hantke has 
distributed his essay. 

Here, as appropriately as anywhere else in this section, we may 
briefly notice a somewhat kindred work, a biographical sketch of the 
celebrated jurisconsult Dr. Henry Edward Dirksen, who died at 
Berlin in the year 1868, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Dirksen 
was born at Kénigsberg, where his father held an official post. In 
the University of that town he studied philosophy and languages. 
At Heidelberg, whither he proceeded in 1808, he determined to devote 
his attention to the study of law. Among his youthful contempora- 
ries were Kiimmerer, Moser, and Mittermaier, all engaged in the same 
professional studies. His personal acquaintance with Creuzer and 
Boeckh dates from this period. At Kénigsberg, where he assumed the 
— of a teacher, his lectures were highly appreciated. In 1829 

e removed to Berlin, where he accepted a kind of occasional professor- 
ship, and lectured on law to large and admiring classes, His literary 
activity appears to have been prodigious. Deeply versed in the mys- 
teries of Roman law, he composed numerous dissertations on important 
or interesting points in that law, demanding not only extraordinary 
legal knowledge, but minute historical and linguistic investigation, 





10 « Die Chronik des Gislebert von Mons.” Von Arthure Hantke. Leipzig: 
1871 


n & Zur Erinnerung an Heinrich Eduard Dirksen.” ‘Von Friedrich Daniel 
Sanio, Professor der Rechte in Kénigsberg. Mit dem Portrait Dirksens in 
Stahistich, Leipzig; Teubner, 1870, 
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In the year 1841 he was admitted a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, which gave him increased facilities for the prosecution of his 
favourite studies. In 1862, he completed his professional jubilee, but 
he continued to deliver an annual lecture in the academy till 1865. 
The death of his wife, in the following year, was succeeded by his own 
tranquil departure from life in 1868. 

Documentary evidence relating to the times and circumstances of 
the first two kings of Prussia, and the public personages who influenced 
those times, is placed before the readers of Droysen’s Political History 
of that country in a separate volume, whose title will be found below.!” 
The volume opens with an introduction, in which are contained notices 
of many men and one woman, who furnish the historiographical 
material of “ Frederick I. and Frederick William I. ;” among whom we 
may mention Count Manteuffel, Rousset, Pollnitz, Lambert, and the 
Margravine of Baireuth. In the first series of documents, eleven in 
number, are comprised papers on the expedition of William III. to 
England in 1688, on the partition of Poland, and on the transactions 
of 17C9 and the battle of Malplaquet. The will of the Grand Elector 
is also in this series. In the second series we find papers on the 
Politics of 1715, on Augustus II. of Poland and Frederick William I., 
and on the Viennese Alliance of 1715. A Journal of the Campaign 
of that year, and drafts of the Treaties with France in 1739-40 are 
among the remaining papers. 

In 1771, on Captain Cook’s return to England, he called attention to 
the value of the bread-fruit tree of Tahiti as a staple article of food. 
Seventeen years later the desirableness of introducing these trees into 
the West Indies as an important addition to the diet of the negroes on 
the plantations was suggested to the Government. Instructions were 
issued for the purchase of a small vessel adapted for the purpose, and 


‘in October, 1787, the Bounty, of 215 tons burden, and with a comple- 


ment of men and officers consisting of forty-five persons, left the dock 
at Deptford for the beautiful and fertile island which was its destina- 
tion. The command was given to Lieutenant Bligh, a member of a 
Cornish family resident at Tinten, near Bodmin. The suspicious, 
jealous temper, and outrageous accusations of this tyrannical officer 
resulted in the grave and deplorable event so universally known as the 
mutiny of the Bounty ; and the theme of Lord Byron’s least effective, 
though often beautiful, illustration of rebel life. Nearly forty years 
ago a little volume, written by Sir John Barrow, then secretary at the 
Admiralty, and forming one of the series of the “Family Library,” 
was given to the world, in which the scattered materials of the history 
of the Mutiny were first collected and arranged. Particular cireum- 
stances now induce Lady Belcher, the step-daughter of Captain Peter 
Heywood, who had been one of the midshipmen in the Bounty, “to 
lay before the public what she ventures to believe will be found to bea 
more connected and impartial narrative.’”?® The diary of James Morri- 





13 “ Zur Geschichte Frederichs I., und Friedrich Wilhelms I. von Preussen.” 
Von Joh. Gust, Droysen. Leipzig. 70. 
#8 “The Mutineers of the Bounty, and their Descendants in Pitcairn and 
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son, one of the petty officers of the Bounty, and the correspondence of 
Peter Heywood with his relations, are undoubtedly documents which 
contribute greatly to the value and interest of the narrativenow before us. 
The materials for the history of the descendants of the mutineers dur- 
ing the later years of their residence on Pitcairn Island have been fur- 
nished principally through the kindness of Admiral Sir Fairfax 
Moresby, K.C.B, Nearly the whole of the first part of the narrative 
thus produced, and a portion of the second down to the discovery of 
the retreat of the Mutineers, are indispensable to the adequate exhibi- 
tion of the strange, romantic, and yet very real history ; but a con- 
siderable portion of the second part, with its intrusive conventionalisms 
and flabby pieties, might very well have been omitted. 

It was not many years after the desperate act of Christian, the ring- 
leader of the mutineers, that the leader of a very different insurrection, 
John Wesley, ended his long and valuable life ; for although he declared 
to the last that he was a member of the Church of England, yet his 
denunciation and defiance of its system of government, as evidenced 
in his American Ordinations, and the open schism which was its logical 
expression, place him unquestionably in the ranks of religious revolu- 
tionaries and insurgents. Miss Wedgwood, deeply impressed with the 
vitality of the system of religion represented by him, has written in 
an attractive style, and with some felicity of construction and arrange- 
ment, not so much a memoir as a biographical estimate of her sainted 
hero, intended to exhibit his influence on the age in which he lived. 14 
Her delineation shows us not only Wesley, but England at the rise of 
Methodism ; carries us from Oxford to America, places us among the 
Moravians, sketches Wesley in his connexion with the community of 
Count Zinzendorf, and with Whitefield, and finally separating, both from 
the Moravians, and the great field preacher and eloquent advocate of 
Calvinistic theology. In other parts of her portraiture, Miss Wedg- 
wood describes the consqlidation of Methodism, depicts the opposition 
of the world and the Church to the new movement, and gives some 
account of the opening and closing career of the friend and rival of her 
apostle. Miss Wedgwood comments very sensibly on the violent 
physical manifestations which were so remarkable a result of Wesley’s 
pings, attributing them to nervous imitation, unconscious acting, 
ove of sensation, and a distinct physical disorder resembling the 
dancing mania of the fourteenth century. To Wesley’s own personal 
influence, too, she attributes a residuary portion of these phenomena, 
ascribing to him a certain impressiveness which, accompanying his 
representations of the spiritual world, was capable of producing in 
those’ who came within the circle of his spells violent physical effects. 
For the fairer aspect of Methodism, for the sudden and enduring trans- 
formation of character brought about in those who became converts to 
it, Miss Wedgwood refers us to the exemplary conduct of the little 





Norfolk Islands.” By Lady Belcher. With Illustrations. London: John 
Murray. 1870. 

14 “* John Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Julia Wedgwood. London: Macmillan, 1870. 
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Methodist band which formed part of the contingent that fought at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy, declaring that the British army under George 
II. boasted no truer specimens of English manhood than those 
upright and fearless followers of the pious Wesley. 

With this good and zealous reformer in a dissentient Church, we will 
unite, in momentary companionship, a very pure and beautiful spirit 
in the Catholic communion—Father Besson, of the Order of St. 
Dominic. The sketch of his career which we owe to the literary 
talent of the author of the Life of Madame Louise of France, is taken, 
in substance at least, from M. Cartier’s Vie du R. P. Besson, supple-" 
mented by the incorporation of material derived from the memoirs and 
letters of Pére Lacordaire.'® Charles Jean Baptiste Besson was born 
April 18th, 1816, in his grandfather’s house near Besangon. His father, 
asoldier, died from the effects of awound. Through the dishonesty of 
a relation the family was ruined. The widow removed to Paris, at 
first leaving her son in the care of a father; then, having won the 
affection of an old American lady, summoned the boy to her side. 
Their common patroness placed young Jean Baptiste at school, where 
his greatest enormity occurred in 1830, when the boys, imitating the 
children of a larger growth, set up a private revolution of their own, 
and the future saint ripped up all the bolsters in the dormitory in order 
to make an artificial snowstorm out of the garret windows. At the 
age of seventeen the youth, having a strong desire to adopt a painter’s 
career, began, with the assistance of M. Souchon, to prosecute the study 
of art systematically. About the same time he fell under the influence 
of M. Buchez, one of the authors of the Histoire Parlementaire de 
la Révolution Frangaise. “In later years Besson alluded with sin- 
cere gratitude to the impressions he had received during his intercourse 
with M. Buchez, as having influenced all his life for good,” though the 
propaganda of the Rue Chabannais, the street in which the historian 
lived, was wanting in that higher tone which can only be found within 
the pale of Christ’s Church and her unfailing dogma, and though the 
theories advocated by M. Buchez must undoubtedly be called Socialist. 
In 1835 Besson repaired to Rome, to assist his master Souchon in 
making a copy of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment. On his return to 
Paris he sought instruction from Paul Delaroche, and while working 
diligently at the Louvre he studied anatomy under the guidance of his 
friend Dr. Tessier. In 1889 he became acquainted with M. Cartier, a 
young French artist, who was soon to be as a brother to him. The 
devotional tendency which marked the gentle, affectionate, yearning 
soul of the young man, meanwhile acquired ever new force and energy. 
One result of this development was his adhesion to the religious 
association of artists called the Confraternity of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, which was founded on 21st July, 1839, under constitutions 
framed by Lacordaire. In the following year Besson went to La 
Quercia, in Viterbo, to make a copy of a celebrated Madonna in that 





15 “ A Dominican Artist: A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of 
the Order of St. Dominic.” By the Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck, &c,.” 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1870. Se 
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convent, then in the hands of the Order of St. Dominic. After working 
at the promised copy, and sketching more than forty landscapes, the 
young artist laid his brush on the altar and vowed to forsake his dearly- 
oved profession and become a Dominican. On obtaining his mother’s 
consent he entered the Dominican monastery of Santa Sabina at Rome 
on May 16th, 1840. We shall not trace his career in detail, but only 
state that we find him soon after Master of Novices, Prior of Nancy, 
residing in Rome, in Paris, in the East at Smyrna, Aleppo, Mossoul ; 
conversing with the Holy Father himself, acting as missionary, 
practising as doctor, on a mission as peacemaker, studying Chaldee, 
and even using his brush when he could get a respite from his labours. 
His last months were spent at Mossoul, in the relief of fever-stricken 
patients. From Mossoul, where he acted as Head of the Mission, he 
retired to Mar-Yacoub, hoping to benefit by its sweet, fresh air. Here 
he sickened of the typhus fever, and on May 5th, 1861, the patient, 
hardworking, saintly Dominican artist was laid in his grave. 
In “The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth,”! we have an apologetic 
history of the Pope, who, having for a brief period encouraged the 
awakening hopes of revolutionary Italy by the patriotic attitude 
which he assumed in the early days of his power, bitterly disappointed 
the sanguine expectations of enthusiasts, who had mistaken an honest 
and benevolent parish priest for a statesman and a social regenerator. 
In the third edition of this historical vindication—originally pub- 
lished under the title of “ Rome and its Ruler’—Mr. John Francis 
Maguire has continued his Papal Chronicle to the latest moment, and 
has enlarged as well as continued it. Having three times visited 
Rome, in 1856, in 1858, and again in 1869, he gives us in this book 
the result of his investigations into the general condition and various 
aspects of its government and institutions. His volume is not only 
an eulogistic record of the life of the present Pope, but an apology 
for the Cardinals, the Roman Inquisition, and the Temporal Sove- 
reignty. With occasional concessions, Mr. Maguire undertakes to 
show that the Papal Government and Ecclesiastical Administration 
are admirably conducted : while on the other hand, the opponents of 
Rome, the leaders of the pulitical renovation of Italy, are denounced 
in a vocabulary the merit of which lies in the strength rather than 
in the originality of its invective. In some of his general remarks 
against the ignorant Protestantism of the assailants of the Church of 
Rowe, we cordially agree; and he has some pages of description or 
narrative which are tolerably interesting, or even instructive. But 
Mr. Maguire is a man without insight, without philosophical appre- 
ciation of history, without discriminative faculty, and totally dis- 
qualified by his undisciplined mind and ardent temperament, and the 
force with which he holds to a foregone conclusion, from comprehending 
such a movement as that which had for its object the independence of 
Italy and the initiation of a higher social and political existence. Of 





16 « Pontificate of Pius the Ninth,” Being the Third Edition of “Rome and its 
Ruler,” continued to the last moment, and greatly enlarged. By John Francis 
Maguire, M.P. London; Longmans, Green and'Co. 1870. 
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any candid appreciation of men like Cavour or Mazzini, the author of 
this book-pamphlet is absolutely incapable. Cavour, to Mr. Maguire, 
will always be the impersonation of force and fraud and treachery, 
which his one-sided portraiture suggests, and Mazzini the mere advo- 
cate of a crafty, treacherous, and dishonest policy. Where there is 
any common ground of opinion on which men can meet, a not wholly 
inadequate estimate of the character of opponents is possible to intelli- 
gent and honourable minds ; but where the convictions of political, or 
religious, or philosophical antagonists are so reciprocally hostile as to 
issue in mutual exclusion, a generous appreciation of the champions of 
the opposing creed is not to be expected, even from minds of more 
than the average order and training. The mighty agents in the great 
revolutions that have transformed society were not, in the eyes of 
contemporary admirers of existing institntions, the benefactors of the 
race that they appeared to after generations to be. It is true that 
men who make revolutions are open to censure; but, to forget 
grandeur of character in the detection of error and shortcoming, or to 
lose sight of the essential beneficence of a great political movement, 
while discovering the occasional evil that sullies its course, is a proof 
that the censor is morally and intellectually incompetent for the task 
which he has assumed. 

The noblest of agitators, Mazzini,!7 has never repudiated the theory 
of insurrection ; the right of creating weapons to combat oppressors ; 
of snatching by artifice or surprise those arms which the foreigner 
takes from an enslaved nation, in order to initiate a revolutionar 
movement. In the letter to Daniel Manin—reprinted in the sixth 
volume of his collected works—he distinctly disavows the doctrine 
which would substitute the revenge which degrades to the conspiracy 
which emancipates. The theory of the dagger he contends has never 
existed in Italy; and the fact of the dagger, he predicts, will disap- 
pear when Italy has a life of her own. He allows, however, that the 
atrocious theory was once, in 1849, whispered by a few wicked or 
misled men in Ancona; but he declares that the republicans at once 
suppressed with the utmost vigour their acts of insane ferocity. This 
letter, in which he opposes his own view of insurrectionary violence to 
the system which he stigmatizes as atrocious, is not the only, or even 
the most interesting paper in the volume. It contains also, besides 
the letters and addresses placed in the appendix, an article on Demo- 
cracy, published many years ago in the People’s Jowrnal, and one on 
Europe, its condition and prospects, which first appeared in the pages 
of the Westminster Review for April, 1852. We are glad to meet 
again, too, with the eloquent and thoughtful essays on Lamennais, 
George Sand, Byron, and Goethe, which delighted us when they were 
first given to the world in the pages of the Monthly Chronicle, a maga- 
zine whose brief existence terminated nearly thirty years ago. Mazzini’s 
admiration for the virtues of the gifted woman whose utterance he 
once hailed as that of a high priestess, has considerably abated. In con- 
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17 “ Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini.” Vol. XI. Critical and ey 
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sequence of her unhappy deviation from her original course, both as 
author and politician, he has been compelled sorrowfully to modify has 
opinion of her in both characters. Instead of the inspired sibyl, he recog- 
nises now in the melodious effusions of George Sand only the passive 
changeful evolution of a merely artistic power, uttering, like the statue 
of Memnon, sounds harmonious but unconscious ; not bearing to heaven 
the progressive aspirations of the soul within, but simply varying with 
the varying influence of the rising or sinking sun! For Byron, on 
the other hand, the sympathy and admiration which he expressed 
when he wrote the paper on the two great poets already mentioned, has 
rather increased than diminished by twenty (it should be thirty) years 
of study and experience which have passed over his head. Mazzini, 
accordingly, expresses a hope that Englishmen will feel at least the 
necessity of looking at Byron with their own eyes, and no longer be con- 
tent to accept the distorted image offered to them by the reports of con- 
temporaries utterly incapable of comprehending him. The imputation 
against a well-known biographer which follows the expression of this 
hope, is, we believe, wholly undeserved. From Mr. John Murray’s ac- 
count of the destruction of Byron’s autobiography (see the Academy, 
October 9, 1869), it appears that Moore repaid the elder Murray the 
2000/7. which had been given him for the manuscript, and when Byron’s 
friends offered to reimburse him, resolutely refused the overture. Pos- 
sibly, however, Mazzini may mean that Moore compensated himself for 
this sacrifice by the ample sum which he obtained for his own “ Life of 
Byron ;” but surely, when Moore consented reluctantly to the destrue- 
tion of the autobiography in 1824, he could not have had any certain 
expectation of the ample remuneration which he was to receive some 
years after, when the publication of Leigh Hunt’s book convinced 
Mr. Murray that an authentic life of Byron was demanded, and that 
only Moore and himself possessed the necessary materials. We regret 
that Mazzini’s health and circumstances should have compelled him 
to renounce all literary labour, and to employ the translator to say 
for him what we should have preferred that he had said for himself 
in a recast of his articles. The paper on “ Lamennais” would then 
have contained “a confirmation of his early expressed opinions of 
Lamennais,” and perhaps greater justice might have been done to the 
poet whose Olympian calm he contrasts with the soul of the restless, 
tempest-tossed Byron. : 

Lessing, a poet made, not born, but still a poet; a man, moreover, 
of wide and generous culture, entered on the presidency of the ducal 
library in Wolfenbiittel, just a hundred years ago.’® On the 7th May, 
1870, the anniversary of his nes was celebrated by the 
official persons connected with the institution. On this occasion it 
occurred to Dr. Heinemann to collect and publish the stiil unprinted 
papers of the great librarian of a century ago. The result of his 
oa and labours is a little volume containing twenty-six hitherto 





18 ‘ Zur Erinnerung an Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Briefe und Aktenstiicke, 
Herausgegeben von Dr. O, V. Heinemann.” Leipzig. 1870. 
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unpublished letters addressed to Eschenberg, documents relating to 
the controversy raised by the appearance of the famous Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments, edited by Lessing, together with some occasional correspon= 
dence by persons contemporary with him. We have lighted on no 
very important or entertaining notices in the collection. 

Early reminiscences of a youth which passed away during the war 
of Independence in Germany, form the subject matter of Adolf Stahr’s 
autobiography.!® The son of a regimental chaplain, young Stahr had 
frequent glimpses into the nature of a soldier’s life from a very early 
age, and he records the impressions which his contact with the mili- 
tary world made on his childish mind. In addition to his experiences 
of the pride and pomp of glorious war, he has jotted down his recollec- 
tions of social scenes, employments, and diversions in which he took 
part. The narrative breaks off when the boy was about thirteen 
years old, and a postscript expresses the sentiments of the narrator on 
the recent attempted invasion of Germany and the catastrophe of 
Sedan. 

Mr. J. Hain Friswell, a literary man himself, has undertaken to 
criticise “ Modern Men of Letters”? honestly, if not competently, per- 
suaded that critics in general are neither honest nor competent. Mr. 
Friswell’s own criticism is, we admit, honestly intended, and its com- 
petency of about the average quality. Of masterly appreciation or 
delicate insight, however, we discern no trace. If we agree with him 
in many of his verdicts, in general opinion and in occasional estimate, 
we frequently disagree. Nor are we sure that he is always quite 
correct in his statement of facts, as in his indication of the present reli- 
gious creed of a celebrated prose-writer, and in his report of the Pot- 
theistic correspondence (p. 333), which seems an echo of Carlyle’s 
reply to Sterling (Life of Sterling, p. 163). To us Mr. Friswell’s con- 
clusions seem often just, his reflections or sentiments usually common- 
place, and his style frequently flippant and even vulgar, The sketches, 
which he tells us are “bibliographical and biographical as well as 
critical,” are twenty-two in number. Among these are Dickens, 
Carlyle, Victor Hugo, Swinburne, Browning, Tennyson, and Grote. 
In the number of the “ Lesser Lights ”’ of literature are included Lever, 
Sala, Reade, and Ainsworth. Emerson, Kingsley, Disraeli, and Lord 
Lytton are also the subjects of Mr. Hain Friswell’s honest criticism. 

Men of letters must be followed here by aman of deeds. Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, whose works are railways, bridges, viaducts, and 
steamships, is well entitled to the exhaustive biography in which his 
son records the incidents of his father’s life, and catalogues and explains 
his professional achievements.”! In addition to a general account of 





19 “¢ Aus der Jugendzeit. Lebenserinnerungen.” Von Adolf Stahr. Schwerin: 
Hildebrands Herlag. 1870. 

20 “*Modern Men of Letters honestly criticized.” By J. Hain Friswell, 
Author of “‘ Essays on English Writers,” &c. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1870. 

1 “The Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Civil Engineer.” By Isambard 
Brunel, B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Chancellor of the Diocese of Ely, London: 

Green and Co. 1870, 
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the great engineer’s railway works, the Box Tunnel, Bath, Bristol, and 
Paddington stations; the Great Western Railway, the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway, railways in Devonshire and Cornwall and Wilts, 
railways in Ireland, Italy, and India, we have in this volume a history 
of the Broad Gauge, the trial of the Atmospheric System on the South 
Devon Railway, a recital of Mr. Brunel’s labours for the advancement 
of Ocean Steam Navigation, a chapter on his miscellaneous works, and 
two concluding chapters on his professional opinions and practice, and 
on his private life. The volume, which evinces thoughtful and conscien- 
tious study, is a work which we presume will interest principally engi- 
neers, or persons with a taste for engineering, rather than the general 
public. In its preparation, the author, Mr. Isambard Brunel, Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Ely, has been assisted by Mr. Bell, Mr. Pole, Mr. 
Hawes, and Mr. Froude, gentlemen qualified by the possession of the 
appropriate knowledge to contribute to the completeness of the survey 
of work which the writer of the biography has undertaken. 

Our sole remaining volume is also a professional biography, though 
there is far more personal and merely amusing matter in it than in 
the preceding. Mr. Robert Knox, the eighth son of respectable 
parents residing at Edinburgh, was born on the 4th September, 1791.” 
In 1810 he joined the medical classes in that city, and was plucked on 
his first examination for anatomy. At his second appearance before 
the examiners his success was more astounding than his previous 
rejection. ‘“ He had anatomy at his fingers’ ends and could set forth 
his knowledge in the choicest Latin.” In 1810 he obtained his com- 
mission as assistant-surgeon in the army. After the battle of Water- 
loo he was sent to Brussels to render aid to the wounded. Sub- 
sequently he served at the Cape, and on his return studied in Paris. 
In 1825 he was appointed Conservator of the Pathological Museum, 
Edinburgh, and soonafter succeded Dr. Barclay as Lecturer on Anatomy. 
Unfortunately his dealings, carried on in ignorant innocence, with the 
hateful murderers Burke and Hare, brought on him such odium from 
his fellow townsmen, that he was almost in danger of losing his life. 
His innocence, however, being established, he devoted himself to his 
professional studies and duties; obtained great success as a teacher 
and a corresponding renown as a lecturer. Eloquent, abounding in 
knowledge, rich in illustration, Knox surprised and fascinated his 
audience. As an anatomist, as a physiologist, as an ethnologist, as a 
bold enquirer, a trenchant critic, as teacher, essayist, reviewer, Knox won 
a genuine reputation or a startling notoriety. Imbibing the Germanic 
or transcendental anatomy from St. Hilaire, he denounced the coarse 
utilitarianism of Paley. In 1862, he published a second edition of 
“The Races of Men,” in which he seems to agree with Buffon, 
Voltaire, and Cuvier, that species have not altered since the earliest 
historic times. His views of the importance of race appear to us 
exaggerated. In the blood of the race he saw the true history of man, 





% « A’ Sketch of the Life and Writings of Robert Knox, the Anatomist.” By 
his pupil and colleague, Henry Lonsdale. London: Macmillan and Co. 1870, 
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and explained the phenomena of national existence as the consequence 
of race. The Slavonic race (eighty millions) he regarded as the noblest 
and probably most intellectual of all. In it he includes, seemingly, 
the central German race. With the Russ he had no sympathy. For the 
Celtic man, whether in France or Ireland, he thought the only suitable 


‘rule was a bayonet government; of the man of the United States 


he had no great hopes, and the English he pronounced a mongrel crew. 
The sword of the Celt, and Saxon law and hypocrisy, he thought 
would seal the doom of the dark race. On certain points we find 
Knox’s speculations at variance with those of Huxley, and in the 
present state of Anthropology we are indisposed to accept hasty, 
though possibly brilliant, generalisations as ultimate conclusions of 
science. Of course Knox was regarded as an infidel, rejecting as he 
did the Mosaic cosmogony, and fulminating against the missionary 
mania. He was far, however, from being without religious belief; but 
despairing of comprehending the true Deity, he preferred to raise an 
altar to the “ Unknown God.” The decline of the Edinburgh School, 
and his inability to procure a chair or attract a class, from the grow- 
ing aversion to his heterodox views, seemed to have decided him on 
quitting the land of his birth and fixing his residence in London or its 
neighbourhood. In his latter years he took to practice in the Hack- 
ney district. He died on the 20th December, 1862. The memoir, 
written by his pupil, Mr. Lonsdale, in a rough, off-hand style, has 
greatly interested us. Perhaps its chief defect is that it does not always 
indicate with sufficient clearness the different changes in the external 
life of its subject. 
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M* PEACOCK is well known as an archeologist. He is great 

in Notes and Queries. Architectural societies delight to honour 
him. We should as soon have imagined that he would have written 
a novel, as Mr. Spurgeon have danced the cancan. But so itis. And 
although “ Ralf Skirlaugh, the Lincolnshire Squire,”! cannot be pro- 
nounced a decided success, yet it contains so many good points that 
it is quite removed from the ordinary run of circulating library 
novels. The tale is full of local colouring. Mr. Peacock wishes to 
do justice to Lincolnshire worthies, and the beauties of the Lincoln- 
shire dialect. But he should be moderate in trumpeting the praises of 
Lincolnshire the Blest. He should remember that Henry VIII. con- 
sidered that it was the “ most brute and beastly shire in all his realm.” 
But then Henry VIII. was given to using strong language. In 
delineating, however, the characteristics of Lincolnshire and Lincoln- 
shire people, both gentle and simple, Mr. Peacock excels. He 





“Ralf Skirlaugh, the Lincolnshire Squire.” A Novel. By Edward Peacock, 
F.8.A. London’ Chapman and Hall, 1870. 
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thoroughly knows the country both past and present. He is at home 
in the fens. He understands what he writes about both theoretically 
and practically. He has not only talked with Lincolnshire “navvies,” 
but he has evidently read the old treatises, “ Discourses,” as they were 
called, on the Draining of “ Fennes.” He is familiar with the works 
of Blith and Hartlib. We dare say, too, that he knows the other side of 
the picture as seen in “ Lincolnshire Tears.” His Lincolnshire dialect 
is excellent. He possesses the ear of Tennyson, whose Lincolnshire 
accent and idiom in the “ North Country Farmer ”’ are perfect, with 
much of the knowledge which Mr. Brogden has shown in bis glossary 
of “ Words current in Lincolnshire.” In short, we were under the 
impression, as we read the first two volumes of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” that 
the chaplain, Mr. Callis, who was so interested in the Folk speech of 
North Lincolnshire, was a picture of Mr. Peacock himself, thinly dis- 
guised in a clerical dress. It was not till we nearly reached the end 
of the third volume that we learnt that the portrait is, at least in part, 
sketched from one of Mr. Peacock’s friends, who is really engaged in 
the task, which Mr. Skirlaugh attributed to his chaplain. But it 
must be obvious that all this knowledge is, to a great extent, thrown 
away in a novel. Only some great artist like Scott knows how to 
make use of his antiquarian and local knowledge. This Mr. Peacock 
has yet to learn. There are isolated scenes which, taken by them- 
selves, are excellent, and told with great spirit. Thus, in the begin- 
ning of the first volume the scene at the pond, where the unfortunate 
methodist is threatened with a ducking, is full of force. We fancy, 
however, thatin this picture Mr. Peacock has not drawn altogether upon 
his imagination. We remember to have heard a very similar tale told 
many years agoin North Lincolnshire ; whilst in Yorkshire there are, we 
believe, people still living who can remember the cruel punishment being 
really inflicted upon a supposed vulpicide by the command of a noble 
lord. So, too, again the picture of the “ Plough-jags” and their per- 
formances is sketched with equal spirit and truth. We cannot, however, 
quite forgive Mr. Peacock for substituting his own verses instead of 
the song which is generally sung on such occasions. We shall hope, 
in the next edition of “ Ralf Skirlaugh,” to see the genuine Lincoln- 

shire version, or to use the language of a “ plough-jag,” the real 

“nomony.” In conclusion, we can recommend “ Ralf Skirlaugh ” 

to the general reader, not as a mere novel, but for the fund of informa- 

tion which it contains about a county to which justice has not been 

done ; but most especially to all Lincolnshire men, who will meet with 

many sketches of scenes familiar to their eyes, and dialogues in a 

dialect familiar to their ear, and many quaint pieces of native folk-lore, 
which are well worth being preserved. “A Visit to my Discontented 
Cousin”? is an excellent specimen of a single-volumed novel. We 
only wish that tiere were many more of the same class. Why a novel 
should be spun out with verbiage into three volumes is a mystery 
known only to the trade. Ninety-nine out of a hundred novels are 











2 A Visit to my Discontented Cousin.” Reprinted, with Additions, from 
“ Fraser's Magazine.” London; Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 
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certainly spoilt by this senseless custom. The writer has probably 
enough matter to fill some twenty chapters. He is obliged, however, to 
fill sixty, and in order to do this takes refuge in padding. Sometimes, 
even when the story is actually finished, and the heroine married, he 
is obliged to tag on an epilogue to complete the tale of pages. To 
return to the present novel, the story is the very simplest; and yet 
the plot, if it can be called a plot, is so managed that the reader is 
led on quite as much by its interest as by the wit and play of thought 
which sparkles on every page. The author’s touch is the very lightest, 
reminding us sometimes of Thackeray in his smaller pieces. Here, for 
instance, is a little sketch: “'The curate, a shy, pink-faced youth— 
so nervous that he was usually saying something he evidently 
did not mean—was introduced to us as Mr. Richards. He acknow- 
ledged each of us by a little dance, and said something to him- 
self, which I had no doubt was appropriate, but was quite inaudible.” 
(p. 53. 

Who does not in this picture recognise the type of curate, who of 
late years has been let loose upon us in country districts? Who 
he is, or where he comes from, no one can tell. Oxford and 
Cambridge know him not. No less Thackerayian are the author’s 
sketches of Briggs the butler, who confounds a travelling photo- 
grapher with an artist. “ Low cattle, them painting chaps,” is 
Briggs’s reflection, when the photographer is charged with burglary. 
But these satirical touches are amongst the minor merits of the 
book. What strikes us most is the knowledge which the author 
shows by incidental allusions upon every subject. The knowledge, too, 
is in no way obtruded. It falls naturally into its place. The two 
principal characters are Pemberton, a barrister, the son of a baronet, 
aud Dagentree, who has some fifteen thousand a year in landed pro- 
perty. They talk like educated gentlemen, and as such men talk 
in real life, upon all sorts of subjects from polities down to breech- 
loaders. They have discussion on music, and art, and poetry. They 
admire Grolier bindings and rare editions, but are also good judges of 
a horse. The author is evidently at home on all these subjects. We 
never find any of the blunders which meet us on every page of the ordi- 
nary novel, where the characters are about as much like English gentle- 
men and ladies, as they are probably like the inhabitants of one of the 
planets. Further, the author has evidently a strong love for Nature 
and natural scenery, and the little sketches which he gives, especially 
of woods and woodlands, prove his power in description, whilst his 
discussions on the subject of a love for nature amongst the ancients, 
show that he has studied the subject. We can most strongly recom- 
mend this short tale to all cultivated minds, who are sick of the 
gi rbage of “Ouida,” Braddon, Cudlip and Co. 

Mr. Trollope’s Editor’s tales* cannot for one moment be compared 
with some of the stories which are told in a “ Visit to my Discon- 





* “ An Editor’s Tale.” By Anthony Trollope. London: Strahan and Co. 
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tented Cousin.” Mr. Trollope is deficient in the artistic power of the 
anonymous author. His tales want the point, finish, and delicacy of 
the latter. He nowhere shows that he has the same knowledge 
which gives zest and enjoyment to the cultivated mind. It may be 
replied that in these Editor’s tales we see Mr. Trollope only at his 
second best. Probably so. Many of them, such as the “ Turkish 
Bath,” are evidently written merely to fill up the pages of a magazine, 
and to wile away an idle reader’s time, who possibly would find no 
delight in anything higher. Still, in all these stories, Mr. Trollope’s 
flow of spirits and natural good humour never for a moment deserts 
him. It is these two gifts which procure him jso many readers. It 
is difficult, too, for a critic to feel angry with an author, who always 
contrives to put himself on such good terms with the reader. Even 
in the farcical story of Mrs. Brumby, which we were nearly throwing 
down several times, Mr. Trollope ends by making the reader sympa- 
thise with the unfortunate editor, instead of regarding him as a very 
silly goose, who thoroughly deserved to pay ten pounds and a good 
deal more for his weakness. The best story of all is decidedly “ The 
Spotted Dog.” The sad and pathetic description of Mackenzie and his 
wife is evidently drawn from life. We, fear that there are many more 
literary men of the same stamp. We cannot, however, help saying that 
we think that Mr. Trollope would be much improved, as far as style is 
concerned, if he was obliged to undertake Mackenzie’s work of index- 
making at thirty-five shillings a week. For if he was as verbose as he 
generally is, he would certainly never earn the money. 

Mr. Shand’s novel* is full of life-and variety. Picture after picture 
succeed each other in quick succession. We are whirled away from the 


gambling-tables in Homburg to the larger ones in Lombard Street. ~ 


One chapter gives us a sketch of crossing the Channel; the next a 
funeral. Monotony is unknown in “ Against Time.” Mr. Shand, too, 
is strongest where most novelists are the weakest—in finance. He 
thoroughly understands City matters. He can describe Bubble Com- 
panies and Black Fridays. The best pictures in his book are the 
getting up and final crash of the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of 
Turkey (Limited). His Hemprigges, Bullions, aud Shovels are all 
characteristically drawn. They are for the first time, too, as far as 
we are aware, introduced to us ina novel. Mr. Shand may lay claim 
to having opened a new field for, the jaded novelist ; and he evidently 
has not yet half exhausted its riches. Mr. Shand’s style, too, is excel- 
lent—terse and crisp. He scatters epigrammatic sayings about with 
a most liberal hand. Thus he says of a banker who looks younger 
than he is :—* Existing in an atmosphere of other people’s troubles 
seems to ease you of your own.” His description of Miss Childers- 
leigh is equally good :—* She held that man’s chief duty centred in him- 
self ; that poverty or misfortune inferred vice or crime, and that those 
who assisted the poor made themselves their accomplices.” Equally 





* * Against Time.” By Alexander Innes Shand. London: Smith, Elder and 
70. 
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good, too, is the way in which Hemprigge shows that the mone 
which Childersleigh has squandered, or, as Hemprigge puts it, “sunk” 
in extravagance, turns out an excellent investment. We can hardly, 
however, quite reconcile ourselves to the picture of Childersleigh reckon- 
ing up a pair of Westley Richards, his boots and breeches, amongst 
his items of extravagance. These are not the things which bring men 
like Childersleigh to grief. It is the horseflesh and the betting-book, 
the furnished house for Lais or Aspasia, the money-lender’s and the 
lawyer’s accounts, which, as they would say, run into four figures. 
These are the things which send such men as Childersleigh “a mucker,” 
not a pair or two of breech-loaders more or less. There is indeed a 
notable picture in “ Vanity Fair,’ where Rawdon Crawley just before 
Waterloo reckons up all his worldly possessions, including his 
mare, which he would not let go under the two 0’s; his pistols (the 
same with which he shot Captain Marker), down to even his very 
watch, chain, and rings, which last he told Becky to pawn. We have 
always thought this was a little overdrawn, as far as the chain and 
rings were concerned ; but then Crawley had been very hard hit, and 
never was in Childersleigh’s position. Altogether, “ Against Time” 
is a thoroughly enjoyable novel, more especially for men. It isa man’s 
book, and in saying this we mean no small compliment. We most 
sincerely hope that we shall meet Mr. Shand again. 

The remaining novels on our list we must deal with very briefly.5 We 
have a word of commendation to say for themall. Mr. T. A. Trollope 
returns to ground which he knows well. As is usual with him, every 
scene and character is carefully painted. Both those who know and 
those do not know Italian life should certainly read “ A Siren.” Miss 
Mayne’s story ® may be especially recommended to young ladies, both 
for its quiet tone and its gracefulness of style. “Six Months Hence’? 
may also be recommended as a weird novel of the “ Jane Eyre” type. 
In the first volume the marriage scene and the feelings of the bride are 
admirably done; but the impression left by the story is that of pain. 

The weakest part of Mr. Hope’s essays® is his preface. He is not 
a Juvenal, He wants a great deal more power to his arm. He does 
not yet know the way to knot the literary lash so as to draw blood 
at each stroke. He is, however, a very sensible man, and speaks what 
is well worth listening to for its good practical common sense. We 
wish that some of our novelists would especially study his essay 
upon “ The Novels of the Period.’ His criticism on the literature of 
the subject is full of home truths. But he looks at novels from 
another point of view. Heturns from the writers to the publishers. 





5 <¢A Siren.’ By T. Adolphus Trollope. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


1870. 

6 “ Among Strangers: an Autobi hy.” Edited by E. S. Mayne. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1870, ore . a 

7 «Six Months Hence; Being Passages from the Life of Maria (née) Secretan.” 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1870. 

8 “Texts from the ‘limes.” By Ascott R. Hope. Edinburgh: William P. 
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His remarks here are equally good and to the point. We have in 
this section often been obliged to protest against the exaggerations 
and false pictures drawn by novelists of literary life, and we are there- 
fore glad to find Mr. Hope telling the plain though unpleasant truth. 
Novelists, who above all people ought to know better, are habitually 
in the habit of making their hero earn enormous sums of money by 
novel writing. Paternoster Row is represented by them as an El- 
Dorado. A young man has merely to write a novel, and he not only 
pays off his Oxford or Cambridge debts, but has a good round sum to 
commence the world with. Let them turn to Mr. Hope’s pages. 
There they will find what sums are really made by young authors, or 
rather generally lost by them, by their first ventures. We know no 
keener set of business men than publishers. No people, as a rule, 
draw up their agreements with such attorney-like precision. How 
some publishing firms manage their affairs may also be learnt from 
Mr. Hope’s pages. He does not use one whit too strong a word 
when he calls their dealing simply swindling. We have to thank Mr. 
Hope for speaking out with such plainness, But he has not revealed 
all the secrets of the publishing trade. Let us give, too, a word of 
praise to his essay “On Going to the Theatre.” In the main we 
thoroughly agree with him. We at all events shall not be suspected 
of any design of forbidding cakes and ale; but we fully go with 
him in his criticism upon the utter stupidity and folly of our modern 
plays, and the wretched bad acting and the vulgarity of most of our 
actors and actresses. Mr. Hope’s book deserves a place in every 
lending library, both in town and country. It is especially distin- 
guished by its healthy tone, and should be put into the hands of all 
young people. 

Every paper in Mr. Max Miiller’s third volume of “ Chips from a 
Workshop,’’® is valuable. Applied to them, the term exhaustive has 
really a meaning. Mr. Max Miiller always draws from a full cask. 
He does not write as so many now do, because he is expected to 
say something, but because he has something to say. The subject 
does not make him, he makes the subject. His range, too, is something 
enormous. He goes from old German love songs to Cornish antiquities, 
and from St. Michael’s Mount to ye Schyppe of Fooles. We can only 
here briefly indicate one or two of the best of these papers. The 
argument in Are there Jews in Cornwall? from the philological 
point of view, appears to us irresistible. Each link in the chain 
is equally strong. In the paper on the Insulation of St. Michael’s 
Mount, we should have been glad to have heard something more of 
the geological evidence. We should like also to know what Mr. Pen- 
gelly, who is no mean authority, may have to say in answer from that 
point of view. So, too, again in Cornish antiquities, we should like 
to have had the geological evidence as to the origin of the so- 
called Druids’ basins. Mr. Max Miiller might have greatly strength- 





® “Chips from a German Workship.” By F. Max Miiller. Vol. III, Essays 
ee Biography, and Antiquities. London: Longmans, Green and Co, 
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ened his position by a reference to the so-called Druidical remains in 
Derbyshire, especially in the High Peak district. And here he would 
find a most invaluable ally in Mr. Sorby, who probably knows more of 
the geology of the High Peak than any living man. Many of the 
questions which Mr. Max Miiller has raised can only be solved by the 
joint labours of the philologist and geologist. In his paper on a 
German Traveller in England, a.p. 1598, Mr. Max Miiller does not 
seem to be aware, or at all events does not mention the fact for the 
unlearned reader’s benefit, that the “ Itinerarium of Hentzner ” has been 
translated into English by ason of Bentley’s,and that it has been several 
times reprinted. We can only further say, that every one of these 
essays will well repay not reading, but study. The book ought to 
be in every good library. It carries its own recommendation. 

Mr. Kaye,’ who is such a thorough Optimist, ought to be delighted 
with us. For though we are no believers in the doctrine of Optimism, 
yet we hold that the Final Cause of such a book as his is to counteract 
the effect of the vile and trashy literature of the day. We read the 
whole of his essays as they appeared in the Oornhill Magazine, and 
we have re-read them again with the same pleasure which we felt when 
we first made their acquaintance. Mr. Kaye writes at his best when 
he touches upon labour and its benefits. He is never tired of exemplify- 
ing the truth of the old English adage, “It is better to wear out than 
to rust out.” Hamlet’s speech, “ What is man, if his chief good and 
market of his time be but to sleep and feed?” is his favourite text. 
But then, like every true worker, Mr. Kaye knows also the benefits 
and blessings of quietness, and his next best essays are on Holidays 
and Rest. Of Mr. Kaye’s literary style we need not speak. These 
essays possess all the charms of his larger works. They are full of apho- 
risms well worth remembering and acting on. Here, for instance, is 
one upon that monstrous Byronic saying, which is so frequently quoted 


with approval: “To be ‘lord of ourselves’ is not to have ‘a heritage 


of woe.’ The real heritage of woe is no¢ to be lord of ourselves, but 
to be lorded over by wealth, by lucre, or by pride.”’—p. 185. Again, 
on the next page, we find: “The best heritage that a man can have is 
work. He who laments that hard fate has compelled him to work, 
is little better than a fool.” 

The only time when we feel inclined to quarrel with Mr, Kaye is 
when he somewhat too strongly brings out his optimist views. Thus, 
when speaking about the blight upon vegetation, he writes, “It is a 
mystery which I cannot solve; but I know that there is a meaning in 
it, and that it is all decreed for good, only that I am too ignorant to 
fathom it’—p. 271. We reply that such evil is evil and not good, 
and will be removed as Science advances in knowledge. Again, in a 
note at page 242, in his essay on ‘l'oleration we can only suppose that 
Mr. Kaye is indulging in a little pleasant irony, when he appears to 
defend the tax on windows. The worst of it is, that we English are 





10 «<The Essays of an Optimist.” By John William Kaye, F.R.S, Author of 
the ‘* Life of Lord Metcalf,” “ History of the Sepoy War,” &c. Loudon : Smith, 
Elder and Co, 1879, 
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such a practical people, and do not understand irony. We should not 
be at all surprised to hear that some county member next session 
proposed to restore the very worst tax. that had ever been imposed, 
supporting his motion by Mr. Kaye’s arguments. Lastly, may we 
suggest to Mr. Kaye, that at the end of this essay he should 
replace the lines from Burns by casta est quam nemo rogat ? We most 
sincerely trust that Mr. Kaye’s book may find its way into many an 
English household. It cannot fail to instil lessons of manliness. 

Mr. Helps’ Aphorisms! do not at all resemble the Pensées of 
Novalis or Joubert. They are thoroughly of the Euglish type. They 
somewhat resemble the ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” by the Hares. But in 
their structure, and even lines of thought, they still more closely re- 
semble the very clever but forgotten “Maxims, Characters, and 
Reflexions,” by Greville. We have often wondered why, in these days 
of cheap reprints, this remarkable book, with its deep insight into 
men and actions, has never been republished. It certainly deserves to 
be so more than nine-tenths of those which are. We call the atten- 
tion of publishers to its merits. To return to Mr. Helps. This is 
not the first time, however, that he has given us Aphorisms, as 
readers of “ Politics for the People” will remember. Few wiil forget 
such happy sayings as, “It is astonishing how keen even stupid 
people are in discovering imaginary insults,” and “It is easy fora 
woman to be self-denying; it is hard for her to be just.” The apho- 
risms in the present volume are equally happy, if not quite so terse. 
Here, for instance is one, “ Always win fools first. They talk much ; 
and what they have once uttered they will stick to; whereas there is 
always time, up to the last moment, to bring before a wise man 
arguments that may entirely change his opinion”—p. 114. Truly fools 
and “foolometers’’ have their uses. Here is another: “The greatest 
luxury of riches is that they enable you to escape so much good 
advice. The rich are always advising the poor, but the poor seldom 
venture to return the compliment.”—p. 181. 

Of the short essays we can merely add, that whether Mr. Helps 
writes upon Copyright, or Bearing Reins, or the Opera, he has always 
something sensible to say and well worth consideration. At page 181 
we notice that he imagines that Mr. Disraeli is really the author of 
the definition of critics—“ men who have failed in literature and art.” 
Like a good many other things in “ Lothair,” this is second hand. 
Baizac has said it Jong ago. The falsity, which probably dazzled Mr. 
Disraeli, is fairly exposed by Mr. Helps. 

After Mr. Helps’s aphorisms we may place Mr. Atwell’s “ Book of 
Golden Thoughts.”'® We have plenty of collections of a similar 
nature, But most of such books,” as “ Maxims and Reflections, “ Wise 
Saws,’’ “ Wise Sayings,” &c., are merely the compiler’s common- 





ul “Brevia: Short Essays and Aphorisms.” By the Author of ‘Friends in 
Council.” London: Bell and Daldy. 1871. 

#2 “* 4 Book of Golden Thoughts.” By Henry Atwell, Knight of the Order of 
re Oak Crown, &c. (Golden ‘Treasury Series.) ondun : Macuillan and Co. 
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place book sent to the printing-press. Mr. Atwell’s collection differs 
from all these in its orderly arrangement and its index. We find, but 
we also miss, many favourite pensées and reflettions. We are glad, 
however, to see that as a rule the best authors occupy the chief place. 
Still as we look at this volume we cannot help asking where are the 
other five volumes? Mr. Atwell might easily we think give us at all 
events another. We would recommend to his notice some of the 
earliest collections, such as Baldwin’s “ Sayinges of the Wyse, enlarged 
by Palfreyman” (1564). They contain far more weighty matterthan 
any collection which our generation has seen. We think, too, 
that Mr. Atwell might add considerably to the value of his col- 
lection if he would adopt the plan which Miss Martin has done in 
her “ Maxims of Guicciardini,” and give parallel passages arranged 
under the main and leading thought. Mr. Atwell’s book is, after Mr. 
gin one of the most interesting in the Golden Treasury 
ries. 

Mr. Axon !° has done good service by his little work on the “ Folk 
Song and Folk Speech of Lancashire.” He is already favourably 
known by his “ Literature of the Lancashire Dialect.” Mr. Smith in 
his useful “ Biographical List of the Provincial Dialects of England,” 
of which a new and enlarged edition is sadly wanted, gives us merely 
sume twenty references to works written in the Lancashire dialect. Mr. 
Axon has brought the number up to not less than two hundred and 
seventy-nine. We only wish that he would undertake the same labour 
of love, for it cannot we fear bring any worldly recompense in the shape 
of coin, for Yorkshire. That great county with its vast number of 
dialects, and its variety of books illustrative of them, amounting to 
nearly as many, we should imagine, as Lancashire, is surely deserving 
of a bibliographer. In his present volume Mr. Axon gives us speci- 
mens from the various song writers of Lancashire, together with a 
miniature glossary, and a slight sketch of the folk lore of the county. 
The great fault which we have to find is that it is all far too short. 
We trust, however, that the book may be the means of calling atten- 
tion to one of the most interesting dialects in England, and we trust 
that we may soon hear of Mr. Axon being engaged in some work 
which is more worthy of his powers than this slight sketch. 

And here we may fitly take the opportunity of noticing Mr. Fry’s 
“Treatise on the Improvement of English Orthography.” Cer- 
tainly there can be nothing more clumsy than our method of spelling. 
We are unable to represent half the sounds which we utter. No come 
bination of letters can for instance do justice to much of the Mid- 
land dialect. We should be sorely puzzled to write down the different 





48 “ Folk Song and Folk Speech of Lancashire, on the Ballads and Songs of the 
County Palatine, with Notes ou the Dialects in which many of them are written.” 
With an Appendix on Lancashire Folk Lore.’ By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.E. 
Manchester: Tubbs and Brook. 1870 

44 “*On the Improvement of English Orthography. Being a F. per read at 
the Philological Society on the 6th of May, 1870.” By Danby P. Fry. London : 
Asher and Co. 1870, 
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shades of pronunciation of such words as “ hand,” “ band,” “land,” from 
the German Ocean to the St. George’s Channel, as we passed through 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, till we reached the “ hont,” 
“ bont,” and “lont” of Lancashire. That our present mode of spell- 
ing is full of absurdities and contradictions can easily be shown. How 
far Mr. Fry overcomes them we cannot possibly say without a much 
deeper study both of his system and those of others than we can at 
present bestow. Itis, however, a very great point gained that atten- 
tion has been directed to the subject, and that, above all, the Philo- 
logical Society should have taken the lead. Some, however, of Mr. 
Fry’s changes seem to us imperatively needed. Still we fear that we 
area very long way from enjoying what the Cambridge mathema- 
tician considered was to be the greatest delight in heaven—expressing 
language by mathematical signs. 

Mr. St. John Brennan’s views on Napoleon III. cannot be re- 
garded as quite original. In his opinion the Man of December is an 
angel of light, whose heart has always been yearning for what is 
noble and good. We have long been accustomed to hear this doc- 
tring from the mouths of country clergymen and Tory Squires. The 
only originality which we can discover in Mr. St. John Brennan is 
the mad way in which he enunciates his views. Here, for instance, 
is a stanza— 

s Does yet are but clothéd in hours, 
hose raiment is tattered and thin ; 
And the bones of their skeleton, Shame, 
Are damp with deception and sin.” 


As this is Christmas time, probably the foregoing is some sort of 
riddle or charade. 

The poems of Mr. Wilfrid Mennel” are distinguished not so much 
by their thought as by the occasional beauty of his rhymes. Here 
is the way in which he celebrates Letitia Landon— 


** And think on her, the tender L. E. L., 
Gentler and sweeter than all words can tell.” 


The reader will notice that whether he reads the letters singly, or 
whether he pronounces them as one word, Lel, that Mr. Mennel is 
equally prepared for him with a rhyme. We are afraid, however, 
that this L. E. L. style will not produce the more important L. S. D. 

At first sight we mistook “ Inter Alia’’” in its crimson paper covers 
and its luxurious small quartc size and its old English lettering for 
one of Mr. Collier’s red cover series, the delight of all Elizabethan 
students. We hoped, although it was too much to hope, as we took 
the book into our hands, that it was another dainty volume like “ Old 
Ballads and Songs,” which Mr. Collier put forth in 1869. The author 
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5 « A Lamentation on Republican France.” By Edward St, John Brennan. 
London ; John Camden Hotten. 1870. 

6 “*S, Mary Magdalene, and other Poems, chiefly Lyrical.” By Wilfrid Mennel. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 
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of Inter Alia ought not to play such tricks upon simple reviewers, 
His book is little enough like Old Ballads and Songs, except in its 
appearance. Still he possesses great facility of expression, which he, 
however, sadly abuses. 

“The Dutt Family Album’ deserves attention from the fact that 
the authors are natives of India. Many of the pieces are pervaded by 
a religious tone of thought. The book is beautifully got up. The 
binding, with its rich initial letters in blue, gold, and crimson, is quite 
oriental. We have some doubts if we have not done wrong in not placing 
it amongst the Christmas books. It certainly, for its exterior beauty, 
sopirese a place on the drawing-room table better than most of them 

0. 

Hellmuth’s poems" are, like his name, very cheerful and lively. 
The following lines, written we may suppose at the Ball which he 
celebrates, fairly represent his average style. 


“Nimbly we trip to the measure, 
Yielding the soul to the sound: 
Like the reel of the planets in heaven, 
Racing around cok round.” 


For our own part, we cannot imagine anything so unlike as the music 
of a ball-room and the music of the spheres. 

“ Kling, Klang, and Klong’™ is the second part of Mr. Gibbs’s well 
known “Story of a Life,” which we noticed on its first appearance. 
We still think, as we then said, that Mr. Gibbs is happier in his 
serious than in his comic pieces. His muse evidently loves the 
country and country scenes. 

“ Ugone”! will, we are afraid, not meet with so many readers as it 
deserves. From his great powers of description we should have 
imagined that some other form would have suited the author better 
than the dramatic. Certainly a reading drama does not hit the 
taste of the day, even when written by the most popular authors. 
Ugone deserves to be, but we hardly think will be, an exception. 

It is excessively difficult to pass an opinion upon Mr. Weatherley’s 
eval He is evidently a young man. His poems show plenty of 
lossoms, but whether they will ripen into fruits depends entirely upon 
himself. He certainly shows far greater promise than either Tennyson 
or Wordsworth did in their earlier years. But this is no criterion, We 
have known so many similar volumes, full of promise, put forth at 
Oxford ; but where now are the authors ? e shall look forward 





18 “The Dutt Family Album.” Longmans, Green and Co, 1870. 

19 “Tn the Shadow. Poems. By Hellmuth.” London: Provost and Co, 

20 ««Kling, Klang, and Klong, and other Experiments in Metre.” By William 
Alfred Gibbs. London: E. Moxon, Son, & Co. 1870. 

1 “ Ugone: a Tragedy.” By George Francis Armstrong, B.A. London: 
E. Moxon and Co. 1870. 

#3 <*Muriel, the Sea King’s Daughter, and other Poems,” By Frederick 
Edward Weatherley. London: Whittaker and Co, 1870. 
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with interest to Mr. Weatherley’s next volume, and then shall be 
better able to judge of his future. 
We gladly welcome Mr, Payne® amongst that select number of 
oe which already comprises such names as Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
orris. Mr. Payne has so well described the character of his poetry 
that we cannot do better than give his own account :— 


“This is the House of Dreams: whoso is fain 

To enter in this shadow-land of mine 

He must forget the utter Summer’s shine, 
And all the daylight ways of hand and brain. 
Here is the white moon ever on the wane, 

And here the air is sad with many a sigh 

Of haunting mysteries,—the golden wine 
Of June falls never, nor the silver rain 

Of hawthorns pallid with the joy of Spring.” 


This, with its own pensive beauty, very fairly represents the chief 
characteristics of Mr. Payne’s poetry. He loves the shadows, and the 
weird music of the wind. He walks with ghosts, and converses with 
the dead. But over all he throws a veil of spiritual beauty. To that 
same band of poets must also now be added the name of Mr. Warren,” 
who, for the first time we believe, throws off his disguise. But the 
author of “ Philoctetes” has been well known amongst all lovers of 
peeey: “ Rehearsals” not merely justifies all the praises which have 

n bestowed upon the previous poems, but shows that Mr. Warren 
is capable of still greater achievements. His present volume reveals a 
sustained power of thought, a ripeness a and an artistic 
beauty, for which we were quite unprepa We deeply regret that 
our space will not allow us to justify this criticism by quotations. 
Those, however, who admire Morris and Rossetti will also admire Mr. 
Warren. 

Herr Leo* has remodelled Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra” to 
suit the requirements of the modern stage, especially the German stage. 
As we have had no opportunity of seeing any representation of this 
version, it is impossible to say how far the editor’s curtailments and 
alterations are judicious. One thing, however, certainly strikes us, 
that such a method as Herr Leo has adopted might be with great 
effect applied to several of Shakespeare’s plays. The great danger is, 
of course, that an incompetent editor would be always leaving out the 
part of Hamlet. This Herr Leo is not likely to do. He has taken 
the well-known translation of Tieck for his basis. ‘The merits of that 
translation are universally acknowledged. Indeed, we know no better 
translation than that of Schlegel and Tieck, which is now appearing 


I. 


%3 “‘The Masque of Shadows, and other Poems.” By John Payne. London: 
Basil Montagu Pickering. 1870. 

™ «© Rehearsals: A Book of Verses.” By John Leicester Warren. London: 
Strahan and Co. 1870. 

3 “ Shakspeares Antonius und Cleopatra. Auf Grundlage der Tieck’shen 
Uebersetzung neu bearbeitet, und fiir die Biihne eingerichtet.” Von F. A. Leo, 
Halle: G. Emil Barthel. 1870. 
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under the editorship of Gervinus. Still, Shakespearian criticism has” 
advanced since the days of Tieck, and any new editor requires to be 
well read in the latest authorities. When, however, we turn to that 
difficult passage in the last scene of the first act— 


“So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed ” 


we find something left to desiderate in Herr Leo’s edition. The ren- 
dering stands thus— 
“ Nickt mir zu, 
Und steigt gelassen auf sein hohes Streitross.”’ 


Referring to the only other German translation of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra” which we have at hand,—that by Heyse, we find the fol- 
lowing rendering of the passage :— 

*Damit nickt’ er, 
Und stieg gelassen auf ein feurig Streitross.” 


It is easy to perceive that Heyse has either adopted Boaden’s 
clever conjecture “arrogant,” also adopted by Singer, or else Mason’s 
equally clever “termagaunt.” But where Herr Leo finds his “ hohes 
Streitross ” we are at a loss to discover. He has, however, evidently 
not read Halliwell’s latest notes on “ Antony and Cleopatra.”* There 
Mr. Halliwell very rightly puts in a defence for that old reading 
“arm-gaunt.” As everyone knows from the “Venus and Adonis,” 
Shakespeare was a thorough good judge of a horse in all points. It is 
obvious, too, from the context of this particular passage in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” that the word “arm-gaunt,” is used in a laudatory 
sense. ‘The simple meaning of the word is nothing more or less than 
fine-shouldered, a characteristic of a good horse. Mr. Halliwell has 
very appositely brought forward from Chaucer the not dissimilar 
word “arm-gret.” “Arm,” we need hardly say, was the technical 
word with horsemen for the “ fore-thigh” of a horse, as may be seen 
by a reference to such a common book as the “Gentleman’s Dic- 
tionary” (1705), First part, sig. a, 3 verso. 

“ The Sonnets of Shakspeare ’’*6 present difficulties of quite another 
kind to the translator. There are none of those dragé Aeydpeva, as in 
the plays, such as “arm-gaunt,” which we have just been discus- 
sing. The translator is here altogether baffled by the difficulty of 
rendering the untranslatable beauty of single lines, which vanishes 
when rendered into any other language or mould than its own. It is 
this curiosa felicitas, these happy touches pregnant with supreme 
beauty, which have always made the sonnets of Shakspeare such favou- 





* ‘Selected Notes upon Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra.” By 
J.O. Halliwell, F.R.S. London: Printed for the Author, 1868. Unfortunately, 
like so many more of Mr. Halliwell’s works, only fifty copies of these valuable 
notes were printed. 

% ‘*Shakspeares Sonette deutsch.” Von Benno Tschischwitz. Halle: G. Emil 
Barth]. 1870. 
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rites with young poets of the Keats order. Of course this is not the 
highest point of view from which these sonnets should be looked at, 
but it is one which a translator is especially bound to notice. We 
have carefully compared Herr Tschischwitz’s translation with Boden- 
stedt’s. And it well stands the test. Where both translators per- 
haps most fail is in doing justice to that fulness of thought and 
terseness of expression which the sonnets have in common with the 
plays. How fairly Herr Tschischwitz represents the general sense, 
for, as we have said, the peculiar beauty of the language defies transla- 
tion, may be best seen by his version of that fine sonnet beginning— 


“Full many a glorious morning have I seen, 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 
Sonnet xxiii.) 
This, in Herr Tschischwitz’s version, runs thus— 


“Gar manchen Morgen sah ich prachtvoll gliihn 
Um hoher Berge Haupt so hehr und hold : 
Sein goldnes Antlitz kiisst der Auen Griin, 
Und bleiche Stréme farbt sein himmlisch Gold.” 


And this is by no means the most favourable specimen of his powers 
which we might have selected. In conclusion, we beg to thank Herr 
Tschischwitz for another worthy contribution to Shakespearian litera- 
ture. The few short notes at the end, we must add, are to the point, 
and fully sustain his reputation as a commentator and critic on those 
points in which so many German translators, fixing their attention 
wholly on the poetry, have failed. 

German wit has not a reputation for lightness. It was, however, 
last year a common remark throughout Germany how wonderfully the 
Kladderadatsch improved, both in its wood-cuts and literary matter, 
immediately after the outbreak of the war. Whether the war has 
anything to do with Herr Haller’s” collection of humorous poetry, we 
cannot pretend to say. But it is certain that the numbers of his 
works lying before us take a sudden jump from 1868 to 1870 ina 
most wonderful fashion. His collection is of a most extensive nature. 
He flings a very wide net, and travels far beyond his own country in 
search of good things. In one of his volumes we actually find a 
translation of the Acharnians of Aristophanes, and in another of the 
choicest pieces from Anacreon, Horace, Catullus, and Tibullus, We 
meet, too, translations of some of the best English epigrams. We 
believe, however, that the very clever one on page 56 of the first 
volume upon “ Adam’ cannot be strictly claimed as English. It is 
said to be of Dutch origin. We can only here briefly say that in 
every page the reader is sure to find something really brilliant and 
pointed. Herr Haller has done his best to remove the general im- 





:_%7 « Bibliothek humoristicher Dichtungen.” Herausgegeben von Gustav Haller. 
Halle: G. M. Emil Barthel. 1868-1870.” 
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pression about German wit. Hecertainly understands wit both in his 
own country and in others. We can most strongly recommend his 
collection to all our readers, of whatever nationality they may be. 
Here they will find themselves at home. 

The war at all events does not hinder literary activity in Germany, 
but rather seems to stimulate it. Justas the census returns in Berlin 
have increased during the war, so have books. As might be expected, 
one particular class of books—those upon the war itself—especially 
flourishes. After that comes what may be termed war-poetry. Every- 
one will remember how, as soon as the war broke out, every paper, 
from the Kélnische Zeitung down to the smallest Kreisblatt, teemed 
with patriotic lines. One of the best collections is “ Lieder zu Schutz 
und Trutz,” % the whole of the profits of which are to be given to the 
fund for the German sick and wounded in the war. The contributors 
include some of the best names in Germany. The contributions 
are of course of very varied merit, but one spirit—love for the Father- 
land, animates them all. Nor must we pass over Herr Sturm’s con- 
tribution™. He brings out and well illustrates the religious feeling 
which the war has evoked in Germany. His cry, as far back as 1868, 
was— 

“Mein Herr und Gott, du treuer Gott, 

Mach unsre Hoffnung nicht zu Spott.” 
And the hope of the Germans, which the present struggle has only 
strengthened and confirmed, is that they may be one great nation, one 
great brotherhood. This aspiration is brought out in Herr Sturm’s 
patriotic songs. Some few years since our own poets in the Crimean 
war uttered their war-songs. But how different was their cry to that 
of the Germans! We can but most sincerely trust, when the war is 
over, that the aspirations of the German poets may be attained, and 
the whole nation consolidated together by the bonds of political and 
religious freedom. 

Herr Leo, whose edition of “Antony and Cleopatra” we have 
noticed, sends us a little volume of graceful poems.*® Herr Leo is evi- 
dently a lover of the country and country life. He sings with equal 
felicity and lightness of both winter and summer. His heart, however, 
is with the spring. The most charming little pieces are all connected 
with May. 

Admirers of Novalis" will be grateful to Herr Beyschlag for an 
edition of his poems, made more valuable by the introductory matter. 

We must content ourselves with simply announcing new editions of 
Heyse’s “ La Rabbiata’’*? and Dreves’s Poems.** Amongst editions of 





28 « Lieder zu Schutz und Trutz.’’ Berlin: Franz Lipperheide. 1870. 

29 «©1870. Kampf und Sieges-Gedichte,” Von Julius Sturm. Halle: G. Emil 
Parthel. 1870. ; 

30 ** Gedichte.” Von F. A. Leo. Halle: G. Emil Barthel. 1870. 

3 “Novalis. Gedichte.” Herausgegeben von Willibad Beyschlag. Halle: 
G. Emil Barthel. 1869. 

32 «*La Rabbiata.” Novelle. Von Paul Heyse. ODritte Auflage. Berlin: 
Wilhelm Hertz. 1870. : 

33 “Gedichte.” Von Lebrecht Dreves. Dritte Auflage. Halle: G. Emil 
Barthel, 1870. 
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the classics we must particularly eall attention to Herr Mueller’s 
a» orate edition of “Catullus,” “ Tibullus,” and “ Propertius.” In 
each case everything that is necessary seems to have been done. Great 
care has evidently been bestowed upon the text. The notes are copious 
and to the point. No better editor, since the death of Professor 
Conington, could possibly be found for Horace® than Mr. Martin. 
For the mere English reader this is decidedly the best edited 
volume of the series of Ancient Classics. Mr. Martin has acted 
wisely in availing himself as largely as possible of Mr. Conington’s 
admirable translations. His own we need not say are also admirable. 
We wish that we could pay Dr. Wood® the same compliment. Had, 
however, Conington and Martin never translated, we might have 
done so. His verse is always smooth, and he fairly gives us the 
sense of every passage. But much more is required to place him on 
their level. It is unfortunate for him to be pitted against two such 
antagonists. 

Lastly, we must notice the Globe edition of Cowper.” The 
editor has done his work well. But then Cowper does not require 
so much labour in editing as some of the works in the same series, 
as for instance the “ Dryden’’ so admirably edited by Mr. Christie. 

What are Christmas books? We certainly are unable to give any 
definition. Generally speaking they are not books at all, but mere furni- 
ture for the drawing-room table. The upholsterer might just as well 
supply them as the bookseller. They are of the kind, we may suppose, 
which the retired soapboiler wanted when he ordered four dozen yards 
of books six inches high. Still there are exceptions. And “ Zigzagging 
amongst Dolomites ’’* is a notable one. It must always be enjoyable, 
whether at Christmas time or not. Nor does it owe its charm merely 
to its humour. The delicious little landscapes of valley and meadow 
and mountain pass and mountain Nakes, the sketches of churches, with 
their picturesque towers and spires, and of quaint old timbered gabled 
houses, are all redolent of poetry. ‘To the untravelled it will be better 
than any book of travels; whilst to the travelled it will recall many 
happy memories. There was an old huntsman of Assheton Smith’s, 
who used to talk of the hounds “ zedding,” that is, running in and 
out like the letter Z. And we once knew a farmer who used to talk 
of a stream that ran meandering through his meadows as “ essing,” that 





% ¢¢Catulli, Tibulli, Propertii Carmina.” Recensuit et Prafatus est Lucianus 
Mueller. Lipsie : B. G. Teubner. 1870. 

% * Ancient Classics for General Readers: Horace.” By Theodore Martin, 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1870, 

36 «¢The Satires of Horace, Translated into English Metre.’ By Andrew Wood, 
M.D., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 1870. 

37 “The Globe Edition : The Poetical Works of William Cowper.” Edited, 
with Notes and Biography, by William Benham, Vicar of Addington. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1870. 

38 “ Ziyzagging amongst Dolomites.” London: Longmans, Green, Reader 
and Dyer. 1871. 
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is, flowing in bends like an S. Now whether the accomplished authoress 
goes zigzagging or zedding or essing, we hope that she will always 
bring back am 4 charming pictures as these, and that feeling of youth 
and its pleasures, which after all lies at the basis of all true poetry, 
which has inspired that pretty sketch of flower-gathering, under 


which are the lines— 


“ Wir wollen kleine Kranzchen winden, 
Wir wollen kleine Striiuschen binden, 
Wir wollen kleine Kinder sein.” 


We wish much that at this present moment, when we see so many 
children’s books before us, that we could realize the last line. Mr. Kings- 
ton,** the acknowledged favourite of all schoolboys above eight and a 
fourteen, produces a new tale for his clients. We certainly do not feel 
competent to pasa an opinion upon “In the Wilds of Africa.” It 
appears to us, however, from the hasty glances which we have 
bestowed, to be excessively delightful. If in books of this sort the 
hero suffers misfortune to-day, he is sure to be rewarded a hundred- 
fold on the morrow. Shipwreck for him only means untold delights. 
If he is threatened with death by alion and a panther, the brutes 
most accommodatingly attack one another, and leave him their skins 
as booty. We dare not read too much of such books. Another chap- 
ter or two would at once make us fly from this land of income-tax, 
and poor rates, and high rates, and lawyers, and bad port, and east wind, 
and reviewing stupid books, and betake ourselves to some of Mr. 
Kingston’s noble savages, in whose very driest deserts, delicious water- 
melons, and still more delicious tubers “as big as a child’s head” are 
to be found, the latter just under the surface. This is just the sort of 
book then, in our opinion, for boys, and we would by no means make 
the adventures one whit less adventurous, or the delights less delight- 
ful. 
One of the cleverest amongst another class of children’s books is 
decidedly the “Giant,” by the author of “A Fairy Tale for the 
Nineteenth Century,” a little book full of good-natured satire, which 
has by no means received the attention which it deserves. Perhaps 
the “Giant” is a little bit too much above the heads of young 
people. Perhaps 7 will not very clearly understand the irony of 
such a passage as, “ Farmer Flail was a good political economist, and 
knew that in dealing with servants we ought not to trouble ourselves 
with any thought except how to get the most work we can out of 
them, and get rid of them without expense” (p. 99.) Again, too, 
we think they will hardly appreciate the satire in the following account 
of the Countess, who came to the Fancy Ball, dressed as the mistress 
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of a. public-house frequented by thieves—‘ she attracted” (so said 
the morning papers) “ universal admiration by the correctness of her 
slang and the vivacity of her gestures and repartees. Nothing could 
exceed the inimitable cleverness of her coarseness, vulgarity, and 
general appearance. And her oaths and improper language were 
especially admired” (p. 190). We hardly think that this hit will be 
understood by children. The tale is decidedly clever. 

If children will, instead of reading mere stories, take an interest in 
natural history, so much the better for them. They will perhaps be 
unconsciously laying the foundation of what may be a real study in 
after years. But even if natural history is not made a study, it will 
always serve as a recreation. We hear so many persons complain 
that they cannot live in the country—it is so shockingly dull. Much 
of this complaint arises simply from the fact that when young they 
have never been taught to take any notice of the natural objects 
around them. For very young children we can recommend “ Pictures 
and Stories of Natural History,” whilst for those who are somewhat 
older we can recommend Mrs. Gatty’s “ Waifs and Strays of Natural 
History,” “” and Mrs. Brayley’s “ Natural Phenomena,” “ though the 
latter is somewhat heavy. Mrs. Brayley should take a leaf, or rather 
a good many leaves, out of Mrs, Gatty’s books before she can hope to 
be as popular. It requires a very light touch to bring out the moral. 
The least tendency to sermonizing thwarts its own design, whilst, on 
the other hand, any straining after what is comic must also spoil the 
general effect. It is by avoiding these two extremes that Mrs. Gatty 
has made her “ Parables from Nature,’ of which we have to note the 
fifth series, such favourites with all children. They are children’s 
books without being childish. We can but chronicle the names of 
some other books which are intended for children. “'The Story of our 
Doll’ is tastefully got up, and should be a favourite with girls, 
The illustrations are far better than we are accustomed to in such 
books. “The Grey House on the Hill,”® is also not without its 
attractions. It seems, however, to be especially meant for boys. “The 
Fisher Girl,’” is a translation from the Norwegian of Bjérnson, and 
therefore requires no recommendation. In the well known Schénberg- 
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Cotta series we have to announce a new volume, “ which will no doubt 
find many admirers. 

Returning, however, from children’s books to Christmas books 
proper, let us give the first place to the “Shakspeare Gems.” The 
cover is all blazing with green and gold and vermilion, and the 
inside is nearly all pictures. ‘The reading,” as the children say, “is 
not oppressive.” There are, too, no preface, no index, no notes, no 
appendices, in short nothing to bother one. This is the ideal of a 
Christmas book. Shakspeare is rightly chosen. He is more talked 
about and less read than any other author. We must not, however, 
be supposed to be insensible to the merits of the book. The idea 
is good, and on the whole fairly carried out. The illustrator’s plan - 
has been to illustrate various localities mentioned by Shakspeare in 
his plays. The illustrations are, however, very unequal. In the 
sketch of the Forest of Arden we can hardly tell what the trees are 
on the right-hand side. On the whole, we can recommend the book 
as a fair specimen of the Christmas order. Lord Lytton complains 
that his “ King Arthur’ is unappreciated by the present generation. 
He has, we think, acted most wisely in bringing it out asa Christmas 
book. If the public will not read it, then let them look at it. We 
think, however, that Lord Lytton or his publisher might have found 
a more suitable illustrator than they have done. Lord Lytton’s 
poetry, though we do not admire it, certainly does not deserve such 
severe treatment as it has met with at the hands of the artist. 

Let us heartily thank Mr. Cowden Clarke for his two contributions 
to Chaucerian literature.*! They will certainly do more to popularize 
Chaucer than any other books which we have seen. They ought to 
become universal favourites, not merely at Christmas but at mid- 
summer, not merely by the fireside but by the sea-shore. Lastly, 
let us call attention to a well-known favourite, German edition of 
“Undine,” with its spirited wood-cuts and vigorous initial letters 
and tail-pieces. 
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